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JAMES DARMESTETER AND HIS STUDIES IN 
ZEND LITERATURE. 
1849-1894. 


THE proper biography of a scholar is an autobiography, 
that is to say, a biography written by himself, written in 
his own books. The circumstances of his life may. concern 
his friends, but in most cases they need not be published, 
whether they are meant to gratify the vanity of the 
survivors, or the vulgar curiosity of the public at large. 
No one could wish for a better or fuller autobiography in 
that sense, than may be found in the published works of 
James Darmesteter. They speak for themselves, and they 
require a very short commentary only to explain their 
origin and their purpose. It is right that we should know 
that James Darmesteter had the good fortune of being born 
as the son of poor, but high-minded parents, poor Jews, 
who seem to have lived for their children only, and to 
have cherished no ambition but to prepare their sons for 
a useful and honourable career in life. And in this they 
succeeded beyond all expectation. Arstne, the elder 
brother of James, was a rising scholar when he died at a 
very early age. The Dictionary of the French language, 
which he prepared and began to publish, will be a lasting 
monument of his industry, his learning, and his sagacity. 
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The younger brother, James, had secured to himself a 
foremost place in the brilliant ranks of French scholarship, 
when he likewise died comparatively early, at the age of 
forty-nine. One more feature has to be mentioned to ex- 
plain the spirit in which James Darmesteter devoted his 
life with unflagging energy to his special studies. He was 
deformed, and his frail body was to him a constant 
reminder of the uncertainty of life. It was likewise a 
very valid excuse for him for declining to waste his precious 
hours in performing the so-called duties of society. He 
rather shrank from society, and even among his friends he 
often seemed impatient to return to his quiet study, and to 
his oldest and dearest friends, his books. Later in life, and 
more particularly after his marriage, this retiring dis- 
position may have yielded to a sense of what he owed to 
his wife and to his friends. Still he always remained self- 
contained, aloof from the world, and truly at home 
in his own world only, the world of ancient thought, as 
preserved and revealed to us in the Sacred Books of the 
East. I did not know James Darmesteter in his younger 
days. But I began to hear of him from our common 
friends in Paris, and I was able to take his true measure 
when he sent me his first important publication, Haurvatdt 
et Ameretdt, Essai sur la Mythologie de T Avesta, 1875, and 
his Ormazd et Ahriman, leur origines et leur histoire, 1877. 
In these treatises he gave proof, not only of his mastery of 
Zend, the sacred language of the Avesta, but likewise of a 
critical knowledge of comparative philology and compara- 
tive mythology. As a specimen of what he could do as a 
classical and comparative scholar, he published about the 
same time in the Recueil des Travaux originaux et traduits 
relatifs a la Philologie et ad Ul Histoire Littéraire, an essay 
written in Latin, “De Conjugatione Latini Verbi Dare.” 
What struck me in all these writings was a mind that could 
not brook anything obscure or nebulous, a mind that did 
not rest till it had discovered the rational beginnings of 
mythological and linguistic formations, however irrational 
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and unintelligible in their later appearance, a mind that 
could grasp a large array of facts, put them in order and 
present them if: language both clear and bold. 

When therefore I had to look out for a scholar to 
undertake the arduous task of translating the Avesta for 
the Sacred Books of the East, I fixed at once on James 
Darmesteter as most likely to fall in with my own views, 
that is to give a translation of these difficult documents 
such as could be given at the time, taking account of all 
that had been done before him, avoiding as much as 
possible all controversy, and adding only such notes as 
were required to enable students, ignorant of Zend, to 
understand the fragmentary remains of the ancient faith 
of Media and Persia. I was pleased to find that the young 
scholar was willing to accept my proposal, and the almost 
unanimous expression of opinion on the value of his labours, 
as published in vol. iv. (1880), and in vol. xxiii. (1883) 
of my Sacred Books of the East, has proved that my choice 
had been right. I was disappointed, however, when my 
excellent col/aborateur declined to undertake the translation 
of the Yasna and the Vispérad, not feeling himself, as he 
declared, quite prepared as yet for that work. He felt con- 
vinced, he said, that these chiefly liturgical treatises required 
for their proper interpretation an ocular knowledge of the 
sacrifices as still perforimed by the Mobeds of Bombay. As I 
could not well leave the gap unfilled, I followed the advice 
of Darmesteter himself, and accepted the offer of the Rev. 
Dr. Mills, who had been working for years at the Yasna, 
and whose translation of Yasna, Vispérad, Afrinagan, Gahs 
and Miscellaneous Fragments, published in 1887, successfully 
completed the translation of the Avesta which I had promised 
in the Sacred Books of the East. In Darmesteter’s decision 
to postpone his own translation of the Yasna, we can see the 
same caution and the same impartiality which distinguish 
all his work. It is well known that there are two schools of 
Zend scholarship, which, to judge from the severe criticisms 
which they pass on each other, seem irreconcilable with 
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regard to the method that should be followed in the inter- 
pretation of the Avesta. One school, chiefly represented 
by Haug, Benfey, Roth and others, see the true key to the 
meaning of the Avesta in the Veda and comparative 
philology ; the other school, led by Spiegel and his pupils, 
consider the tradition, as handed down in Pahlavi and 
Parsi literature, and in the customs and opinions of living 
Mobeds, the safest guide of the student of the Zoroastrian 
religion. We may take it for granted that much is to be 
said in support of either view, considering the eminence 
of the scholars who have taken a leading part in these dis- 
cussions. The first successful attempts at a scientific analysis 
of the Zend language came from comparative philologists 
and Sanskrit students, such as Bopp, Lassen, Windisch- 
mann and others, and after the publication of the 
Veda, Vedic scholars, such as Benfey and Roth followed 
in their track. They certainly brought out wonderful 
coincidences between the language, the mythology and 
the religion of the Vedic poets and the Avestic law-givers. 
Burnouf, however, himself the author of some brilliant 
discoveries as to the common fund of words and thoughts 
in the Veda and the Avesta, was nevertheless one of the first 
who pointed out that the tradition handed down from at 
least Sassanian times, should not be neglected by European 
scholars. Much as he criticised Anquetil’s translation, 
which was entirely based on tradition, and on tradition 
often misunderstood, he availed himself of it whenever 
he could do so with the good conscience of a scholar. Dar- 
mesteter, following his example, showed the same good 
sense in trying to make use of everything that had been 
preserved in the traditions of the Mobeds, though always 
with the provision that it must not be in conflict with 
the principles of critical scholarship. Such was his faith 
in the continuity of tradition, particularly with regard to 
the ceremonial, that soon after his appointment as Profes- 
seur des Langues et Littératures de Iran at the Collége 
de France in 1885, he accepted a scientific mission from 
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the French Government to India. One of his chief objects 


‘was to witness at Bombay the performance of the Parsi 


ceremonial, and though he did not succeed in being ad- 
mitted into the Holy of Holies, he saw and heard enough, 
with the help of some really learned Parsi priests, to gain 
a clear insight into the liturgical framework of the Zoro- 
astrian faith. But he gained even more by examining a 
number of Zend, Pahlavi, and Parsi MSS. in the possession 
of native scholars at Bombay ; he learned Guzerathi, and 
was thus enabled to hold converse with native scholars 
and also to avail himself of several Guzerathi translations of 
Zend texts. He succeeded even in adding some fragments to 
what had been published before of the ancient Zend litera- 
ture, and he expressed a confident hope that a more syste- 
matic search might still bring to light some portions of the 
Avesta which existed in the third, and the fourth, possibly 
even in the ninth century A.D., but which have vanished 
since. After having done all this work at Bombay, Darme- 
steter travelled on to Afghanistan, in order to study the 
Pushtu language, and he succeeded not only in collecting 
a number of Afghan songs (published in Chants Populaires 
des Afghans, 1880-90), but likewise in discovering in the 
language now spoken at Kabul a distant descendant of 
Zend or Pahlavi. This was an important discovery, for it 
once more secured to the language of the Afghans its 
proper place in the pedigree of the Iranian branch, of which 
it had been deprived by Dr. Trumpp, who had tried to 
prove that the Afghan dialect was a direct descendant of 
Sanskrit, and more closely related to the modern verna- 
culars of India than of Persia. Itis extraordinary how his 
delicate constitution could have stood the wear and tear of 
this journey, which, though much easier now than it was 
in Anquetil’s time, is nevertheless both exciting and 
fatiguing, particularly if, as in Darmesteter’s case, it was 
filled with the uninterrupted work of copying MSS., 
learning new languages, and delivering addresses both 
before English and native audiences. Darmesteter had, if 
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not an iron frame, an iron will, and visible as were often 
the signs of his bodily sufferings, he never would allow 
himself to complain. He would never say how tired he 
was. 

And this combination of a delicacy and cautiousness 
almost feminine, with the courage of a lion, seems to form 
the distinctive character of the literary work that was to 
follow his return from India. We have seen how he shrank 
from translating the Yasna and Vispérad till he had 
exhausted all the materials which might prove helpful; 
we can see the same prudence and circumspection in every 
line of his translation, in every note in which he weighs 
the translation of other scholars, and finally decides be- 
tween the claims of the Vedic and of the traditional schools 
of interpretation. But when he has once surveyed the whole 
evidence, he shrinks from no consequences, and few scholars 
have given proof of greater scientific courage than he has 
done in the Introduction to his French translation of the 
Avesta. This translation appeared in the Annales du Musée 
Guimet in three volumes 4to. This magnificent collection of 
translations of Oriental texts is published in Paris at the 
expense of a private gentleman, M. Guimet, a rich mer- 
chant, who devotes a large portion of the fortune which he 
has made in the East to the furtherance of a better know- 
ledge of the literary treasures of the East. In this collection 
Darmesteter published his new translation not only of the 
Vendidad, the Yashts, and the Khorda-Avesta (vol. xxii., 
1892), but likewise of the Vispérad and the Yasna (vol. 
xxi, 1892), which he had hesitated to translate for my 
collection of the Sacred Books of the East. The third 
volume (xxiv., 1893) contained the translation of Zend 
fragments lately discovered, and last, not least, his impor- 
tant essay, Recherches sur la Formation de la Littérature et 
de la Religion des Zoroastriens. It was in this treatise that 
he boldly dethroned the Avesta from its antiquity, and 
brought it down from 1500 B.c. to the beginning of the 
Christian era. Such an act requires what I call scientific 
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courage. It is certainly a very common weakness of 
scholars, more particularly of Oriental scholars, to wish to 
assign as remote a date as possible to the literary works 
which they have brought to light. It is the same in China, 
in Babylon, in Egypt, in Palestine, and in India. 
Dates such as 5000, 3000, 2000, and 1000 Bc. are freely 
assigned to inscriptions or to books, though no honest 
scholar can suppress misgivings that the scaffolding on 
which these dates repose may some day collapse, and be 
replaced by a chronology of much humbler proportions. We 
are too apt to forget that real chronology is possible with syn- 
chronisms only, and that when we once ascend to 2000 to 
5000 B.c. there are few synchronisms left. There are no nails 
by which we can fasten the parallel dates of China, India, or 
Babylon. When there is a certain willingness all seems 
plausible enough. The Avesta having at first been assigned 
to the age of Vishtaspa, the half mythical father of Darius, 
was afterwards raised to the age of 1200 or even 1500 B.c. 
This was done chiefly on the supposition that the Avesta 
was a branch of ancient Vedic poetry, and that therefore it 
could not be much later than the Veda. But what the 
exact relation of the Avesta to the Veda was has never as 
yet been fully explained, and the very date of the Veda 
belongs to those which require what I call a certain amount 
of willingness on the part of those who accept them. The 
date of 1200 B.c. or 1500 B.c., which I suggested for the 
Veda, and the dates of the successive periods of Vedic litera- 
ture previous to the rise of Buddhism in India, have formed, 
I believe, a useful working hypothesis, but they cannot claim 
to be more than that. It is curious, however, that at the 
very time when the date of the Avesta has been so much 
depressed, that of the Veda should, on the strength of 
purely astronomical calculations, have been raised to 3000, 
nay even to 5000 B.c. To me, all these dates, I must con- 
fess, seem to be as problematical now as when I wrote my 
preface to the fourth volume of the Rigveda in 1862, in 
which this astronomical chronology was fully discussed. 
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The argument constructed by Darmesteter in proof of 
the recent date of the Avesta is extremely sagacious, and 
yet I cannot say that I am quite convinced by it. In 
order to arrive at a mutual understanding, both the 
defenders and the opponents of the antiquity of the Avesta 
and of other sacred books of the East ought, first of all, to 
distinguish very carefully between the date of a book, in 
the form in which we possess it, and the date of the original 
composition of its component parts. I still hold, in spite of 


all assertions to the contrary, that the existence of books, 


in our sense of the word, can nowhere be traced beyond 
about 600-700 B.c. A book, as we understood the term, pre- 
supposes the existence of an alphabet, abundance of writing 
materials, paper, reeds and ink, and most of all, the presence 
of a reading public. Alphabets, consisting of consonants 
and vowels, existed, as is well known, at a much earlier 
time; but it is a long ery from alphabets used in inscrip- 
tions and even in treaties and other official documents, to 
books in alphabetic writing intended to be read by an 
educated public. If we call Babylonian cylinders or 
Egyptian hieratic papyri, books—and there is no harm in 
doing this—the age of books would have to be put back 
very considerably, possibly to the reign of Yao, in the 
twenty-fourth century B.c. But if we retain its destination 
for a reading public as an essential feature of a book, I 
doubt whether we can prove the existence of such a thing 
in any part of the world previous to 600-700 B.c. But 
if that is so, it by no means follows that the earlier centuries 
were entirely illiterate. On the contrary, the more we 
become acquainted with ancient literature the clearer does 
it become that there was everywhere a period of oral 
literature, composed and handed down by memory only. 
It is difficult for us to realise this, because our memory has 
become something totally different from what it was in 
ancient times, when writing and reading were unknown, 
nay, from what it still is in countries such as India, where, 
though there exist MSS., the Veda can properly be learnt 
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from the mouth of a teacher only. That people may know 
the whole of the Veda by heart is a simple fact that can 
easily be verified by anybody inclined to doubt it, while 
the accuracy of oral tradition, as superior even to that of 
MSS., is equally attested in India at the present day. The 
possibility of composing long poems without paper, pen and 
ink, forms generally the greatest difficulty. It is absurd, - 
we have been told again and again, to suppose that 
Homer could have composed the Iliad and the Odyssey 
without paper, pen, and ink. But on this point also 
we have now indisputable evidence to the contrary. 
The Kalevala may not be as great a poem as the 
Iliad, but it is certainly as large a poem, and it 
was within the memory of man that Lénnrot and others 
wrote it down for the first time from the mouth of the 
people, many of whom could neither read nor write, 
whether in Finnish orin Swedish. It must, therefore, have 
been composed by the aid of memory alone. I mention this 
in order to show that if Darmesteter had proved that the 
Avesta was not written down before the Arsacide or 
Sassanian rulers of Persia, he would not have proved 
thereby that it did not exist as oral literature at a much 
earlier time. His arguments against the early date of a 
written Avesta are so strong that it will be difficult alto- 
gether to upset them. To begin with, we have no MSS. 
of the Avesta before the thirteenth century A.D., nor is it 
likely that more ancient Zend MSS. will ever be discovered. 
There are, no doubt, the Pahlavi translations, which belong 
to the fourth century, and were still in existence at the 
time when the Dinkart was written, say 900 a.D. (Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. V., p. lxiv.) But what is that 
compared with the Sassanian and the Achemenian periods, 
with the date assigned to Vishtaspa and Darius, to say 
nothing of the earlier dates ranging frora 1200 to 1500 B.c.! 

Taking his stand on the Dinkart as translated for the 
first time by West in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 
XXXVII., Darmesteter has made it clear that there is 
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trustworthy evidence of at least three anterior collections 
of the Avesta. The account given of the first composition 
can hardly claim to be called historical, except in so far as it 
records a belief current at the time. We read that the 
twenty-one Nasks of the Avesta were the work of Ahura 
Mazda, and that they were formed from the twenty-one 
words of the Ahura Vairya prayer. These twenty-one 
Nasks were supposed to have been presented by Zoroaster 
to King Vishtasp, who ordered two copies to be made, one 


to be deposited in the treasury of Shapigan, the other in the 


National Library. 

Approaching historical times, the Dinkart goes on to 
state that the copy in the National Library was burnt by 
Alexander’s soldiers, while the other was carried off by the 
Greeks to be translated into their own language. This 
occurrence is more or less confirmed by Greek writers. 
We enter on really historical ground when we are told that 
one of the Parthian kings of Persia—Valkhash—was the 
first to order the fragments of the Avesta to be collected. 
This Valkhash has, with great plausibility, been identitied 
by Darmesteter with Vologeses I., the contemporary of 
Nero, 37-68 A.D. 

The next collector was the founder of the new Sassanian 
dynasty of Persia, Ardashir (211-241 a.D.). His chief 
assistant in the restoration of the old national religion 
was Tansar. A famous letter of his, translated from the 
original Pahlavi into Arabic by Ibn al Mogaffa, the well- 
known translator of Kalila va Dimnah (about 850 A.D.), and 
from Arabic into Persian by Muhammed bin ul Hassan 
(1210 .D.), has lately been discovered by Darmesteter and 
published in the Journal Asiatique. 

Next came Ardashir’s son Shahpthr, who reigned from 
241 to 272. He made great efforts to collect al] that could 
still be recovered of ancient Avestic literature, not only in 
Persia, but, as we are told, in India and Greece also. He 
took particular interest in philosophical and scientific 
writings, such as were once comprised in the Avesta. Lastly, 
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Shahpdhbr II., the son of Auhrmazd (309-379), convoked a 
kind of ecclesiastical council in order to put an end to the 
division of religion into various sects. The orthodox party 
was represented by Adarbad, the son of Mahraspand, and an 
attempt was made to put an end to all forms of dissent, 
and, at the same time, to close the sacred canon. 

Darmesteter argues very correctly that, accepting these 
statements as historical, there would have been every oppor- 
tunity for adding portions to the Avesta as late as the time 
of the council under Shahpthr IL, that is to say, about as 
late as the Council of Nicwa. He meets the objection 
that Zend was at that time a dead language by the state- 
ment that, though dead, Zend was still studied and 
written at that time. The spoken and official language 
during the Sassanian period was Pahlavi, as preserved in 
contemporary inscriptions, and in translations of the 
Avesta; but the sacred language, he thinks, continued to 
be understood by the priests. If that was so, it was of 
course possible that religious and philosophical ideas pre- 
vailing in neighbouring countries, whether India, Palestine, 
or Egypt, should have found their way into the Avesta. 
And here Darmesteter inverts, and at the same time 
strengthens, his argument by pointing out in the Avesta, 
even in that small portion which has come down to us, 
ideas which, as he thinks, could only have reached Persia 
either from a Jewish, from a Greek, or from an Indian 
source. 

It is difficult to do full justice to the sagacity with 
which Darmesteter has searched for traces of these three 
influences, particularly if one does not oneself consider 
them as quite conclusive. Still, even without being con- 
vinced, one cannot help admiring the learned pleading of 
the great Zend scholar. 

The fact that deva, or daeva, the name for gods in Sans- 
krit, is used in Zend as the name of evil spirits, was 
formerly explained as the result of a religious schism that 
took place at a very early time among Vedic Aryas, and 
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led to the establishment of the Masdayasnian faith in 
opposition to the ancient Polytheism of the Vedie wor- 
shippers. Darmesteter, on the contrary, would have us 
believe that the name deva was borrowed at a much later 
time to designate the false gods of India and of other 
neighbouring nations, and was then transferred to all the 
evil spirits of the Zoroastrian mythology. But shall we 
suppose that such names as Indra, Saurva, and Naunghaithya 
(in Sanskrit, Indra, Sarva, and Nasatya) existed in Zend as 
names of evil spirits, but that they were not called by the 
general name of daevas till a much later time, when the ' 
Masdayasnians had learnt this name as that of the idols 
of their Indian neighbours ? 

Darmesteter takes Buiti, the name of a daeva, or evil 
spirit in the Avesta, who was to have killed Zarathushtra, 
as another name borrowed from India after the rise of 
Buddhism in that country. The name occurs once as 
Buidhi, which he identifies with the Sanskrit, Bodhi. Dar- 
mesteter would wish us to believe that the composer of 
the Nineteenth Fargard of the Vendidad, where this name 
vecurs, had been brought in contact with Indian Bud- 
dhism, and that, though he regarded it as a hostile religion, 
he yet borrowed from it the account of the temptation of 
Zarathushtra by Angra Mainyu, in imitation of Buddha’s 
temptation by Mara. 

As this argument is hardly strong enough by itself, 
Darmesteter has tried to support it by the fact that in one 
of the Yashts Gaotema occurs represented as an impostor. 
Gautama is certainly one of the many names of Buddha, 
but as Gautama was the name of a large family in India, 
why should not Gaotema have been a common name in 
Persia also ? 

That Buddhism had reached Persia at the time of 
Ardashir (211-241 A.D.), and even earlier, may well be 
admitted, but that a contact of Zoroastrianism with Bud- 
dhism should have left no traces beyond those two names 
of Buiti and Gaotema, and that they should have become 
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the names of the adversaries of the half-mythical Zara- 
thushtra, is more difficult to believe. 

So much for the supposed Indian influences. The 
Jewish influence on the Avesta is admitted by Darmes- 
teter himself to be less perceptible; but he points out 
traces of it in the general character of the Pentateuch and 
the Avesta. Both have the same object, he says, namely, 
to write the history of the Creation, and the history of the 
race, the Jewish on oue side, the Iranian on the other; to 
inculcate the worship of a supreme deity, Jehovah or 
Ahura Mazda, and to teach a moral code, communicated 
by them to their prophets, whether Moses or Zara- 
thushtra. All these features, however, raight be traced in 
other religions also, and would scarcely suffice to prove a 
borrowing from the Pentateuch on the part of the author, 
or authors, of the Avesta. More special coincidences are 
the creation of the world in six days in the Pentateuch, 
and the creation of the world in six periods in the Avesta.! 
The succession of these six periods, however, is different in 
the two Bibles. Instead of light, heaven, sea, earth, plants, 
stars, animals, and man, we have in the Avesta heaven, 
water, earth, plants, animals, and mankind (Bundahish, i. 28) 
as the creation of the six periods, 

The account of the Deluge also, no doubt, has many points 
of similarity ; but likewise some important differences. 

It is true that the division of the earth among the three 
sons of Noah is more or less closely matched by the 
division of the earth among the three sons of Thraétaona 
Airya, Sairima, and Tura; but Thraétaona is not Yima, 
and it is Yima in the Avesta who corresponds to the 
character of Noah in the Pentateuch, and not Thraétaona. 
Again, that Moses was preceded by three patriarchs, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and Zarathushtra by three saints, 
Vivanghvat, Athwya, and Trita, is certainly curious, but 
hardly sufficient to support a conclusion such as Darme- 
steter tries to erect on it. 





’ Mentioned in an 4/rin only, and in Yt, 13, 86. 
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Admitting that there are certain similarities between 
the Pentateuch and the Avesta, it would not follow that 
they must be due to a direct exchange of thought between 
the Persians and the Jews dispersed in Asia during the 
first centuries before and after the Christian era. Several 
of the traditions mentioned by Darmesteter as transferred 
from Palestine to Persia, are now known to have formed 
part of the most ancient Semitic folklore, preserved to us 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Chaldaea. Therefore, if 
borrowed at all from a Semitic source, the borrowing , 
might have taken place very long before the first century 
B.C., and no argument could be derived from it as to the 
late date of our Avesta. 

Far more powerful than his arguments in support of 
Indian and Jewish influences reaching the Avesta during 
the Parthian period, are, to my mind at least, Darmesteter’s 
arguments in favour of Greek, and more particularly of 
Neo-Platonic thoughts having found admission into the 
Avesta about the beginning of the Christian era. 

That the Zoroastrians believed in four great periods of the 
world, each lasting 3,000 years, is known from Theopompos, 
who may have seen the very MS. of the Avesta which was 
carried off by the soldiers of Alexander, and likewise from 
the Avesta. According to Theopompos, the Magi believed 
that the good and the evil spirits reign at first alternately, 
that during the third period they struggle, while during 
the fourth the good prevail. The Zorvastrians, while 
agreeing as to the four periods of 3,000 years each, and as 
to the struggle carried on between Ahura Mazda and 
Angra Mainyus during the third, begin the fourth period 
with the birth of Zoroaster, and end it with the final 
destruction of Ahriman and the resurrection to eternal life. 
They differ even more essentially from the account given 
by Theopompos with regard to the first and second periods. 
Thus the Bundahish (i. 8) declares that in the first period 
Ormazd produced a spiritual creation, and that for three 
thousand years his creatures remained in a spiritual state, 
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without corruption (amfitar), without motion, and in- 
tangible. It was in the second period only that the world 
became material, while Ahriman remained in confusion. 
This conception of a spiritual creation preceding the 
material creation is so clearly a repetition of the Neo- 
Platonic conception of a xocpos vontos preceding the coopos 
dpatos (in Zend the sti gaithya and the sti mainyava), that 
Darmesteter took it confidently as a late importation from 
Greece or Alexandria. The objection that it occurs in the 
Bundahish, which could not have been written before the 
Mohammedan conquest of Persia (A.D. 650), and which for 
other reasons has been assigned to A.D. 881,1 he meets by 
showing that, though the Bundahish is of recent date, its 
materials are probably taken from the Démddt, one of the 
twenty-one original Nasks, which, to judge from an 
analysis of it in the Dinkart, treated of the creation of 
the spiritual world and of its change into the material. He 
actually quotes from the Pahlavi version of the Vendidad 
a fragment of the lost Zend original of that work, 
in which the question is asked, “ How long did the creation 
of the good spirit last ?” thus leaving no doubt that such 
a work existed in Zend, and what the chief subject of that 
lost Nask must have been. 

All this shows how careful a pleader Darmesteter could 
be, and how conscientiously his case was prepared ; but 
we must remember that the idea of a spiritual, followed by 
a material creation, strange as it may sqgund to some of us, 
is not so peculiar in itself that it could have occurred to one 
mind only, to that of Plato, and have been handed down in 
one school only, that of the Neo-Platonists of Alexandria. 
On the contrary, the rudiments of the theory of the Logos 
—that is, the Spiritual Creation—proceeding from the 
Supreme Spirit, are to be found in places which Greek 
influence could not possibly have reached. In a well-known 
hymn of the Rigveda, Vak, or Speech, is represented as hold- 
ing the same, or a very similar place, as the Logos in Philo; 





1 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. V., yp. xliii. 
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and even among uncivilised races, such as the Klamaths 
and other Red Indian tribes, we meet with utterances 
which imply the recognition of a spiritual as well as a 
material creation, such as “Our Old Father created the 
world by thinking and willing.”’ If in the Avesta, or 
even in the Bundahish, we could point out a single Greek 
word such as Logos, we should be as ready to admit Neo- 
Platonic influences in the Avesta as in the Fourth Gospel ; 
but without such evidence we ought, I think, to leave it an 
open question whether the theory of a spiritual and a 
material creation was of native growth in Persia, or bor-’ 
rowed from Greek philosophers. 

In order to be quite fair, we ought still to 
mention what Darmesteter has to say about the 
Amshaspands. The Amshaspands, or Amesha Spentas, 
the Holy Immortals, are six in number, and form, as it 
were, the staff of Ahura Mazda. They are :— 

1. Vohu-Mané, i.e., Good Mind, the Guardian of flocks 
and of man. 

2. Asha-Vahista, i.e, Perfect Righteousness, the Guardian 
of fire. 

3. Khshathra-Vairya, i.e.,Good Government, the Guardian 
of metals. 

4, Spenta-drmaiti, ie, Holy Piety or Humility, the 
Guardian of the earth. 

5. Haurvatdt, i.e., Health, the Guardian of water. 

6. Ameretat, i.e, Immortality, the Guardian of plants. 

These six Spirits were known to Plutarch in the first 
century A.D., though he may not always have understood 
their character quite accurately. He explains Vohu-Mané 
as eds evvoias, Asha-vahista as Qed adnOeias, Khshathra- 
vairya as Oeds evvoulas, Spenta-drmaiti as Oeds codias, 
Haurvatat as 0eds mdovTov, Ameretdt as ta émi Tois KaXois 
noéa. 

It is quite clear that these divine beings are not, like 





1 Gifford Lectures, Vol. IV., p. 383. 
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the oldest Gods in the Avesta, of physical origin. The 
question is, Were they abstractions formed by the 
Mazdayasnians themselves, or were they borrowed from 
Greece? The names are certainly Persian, and in the case 
of Haurvatét and Ameretdt, Darmesteter has himself in 
one of his earliest essays established their Vedic ante- 
cedents. He has also shown that all of them began with 
abstractions, not intuitions, and that it was by a natural 
after-growth that they became personal, and were at last 
connected with physical phenomena. Nevertheless, he 
now: holds that these Amshaspands, and more particularly 
the first and most important of them, Vohu-mané, the 
Good Mind, represented a thought borrowed from Neo- 
Platonism, that he was, in fact, the representative of the 
Logos, as taught at Alexandria, as known to Philo, and 
as transferred to Palestine by Jews who had been living 
in Alexandria. No one could doubt that this doctrine 
of the Logos might have been carried from Alexandria to 
Persia, just as it might have been to Jerusalem by such 
men as Apollos, a Jew mighty in the Scriptures, who was 
born at Alexandria, or by the Synagogue of the Alex- 
andrians, mentioned in the Acts, or by the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, who, whatever his name, was certainly 
no stravger to the doctrines of the Neo-Platonists. The 
manner in which this Second Person, or the Good Mind, 
is spoken of in the Avestic writings reminds one most 
forcibly of expressions used of the Logos by philosophers, 
and of the Son by the Christians of Alexandria, such as 
St. Clement and Origen. He is called’ the first-born of 
all beings, through whom in the beginning Ahura created 
the world and the true religion. He is the type of the 
human race, and at last the intercessor between Ahura 
and man, to obtain forgiveness of sins. 

It must be confessed that to a student fresh from Philo 
or from Origen, these coincidences sound startling; and 








1 Darmesteter, III., p. £3. 
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yet we must always remember that if the development 
of the Logos in the Neo-Platonic sense from the funda- 
mental conceptions of Plato and Aristotle, was natural 
and intelligible, considering the necessity of having some 
kind of connecting link between the transcendent Deity 
and the phenomenal world, so would be the parallel 
development of the Vohu-Mané, as the instrument through 
which Ahura Mazda was able to create and to rule the 
world. This may seem a very lame argument, yet, though 
I am not satisfied by it, I cannot forget that the whole 
system of Angels and Archangels has always been - 
supposed to have been borrowed by the Jews from the 
Zoroastrian, rather than by the Zoroastrians from the 
Jews. And while in the Avestic writings we find not a 
single foreign name borrowed from a Jewish source, we 
actually find one Zend name at least in the book of Tobit. 
One of the evil spirits created by Ahriman to oppose 
Ormazd and his six Amshaspands, was Aeshma, and this 
Aeshma, under the form of <Aeshmé daevé, has been proved 
by Kohut and Windischmann, to have been the original 
of Asmodeus. This shows the direction of a stream of 
thought flowing from Persia to Judea, but not from 
Judea to Persia. 

One more difficulty has to be mentioned which prevents 
us from accepting Darmesteter’s theory of the late and 
Neo-Platonic origin of the Amshaspands. We saw that 
there were six Amshaspands, and Darmesteter himself 
admits that five of them were later developments of the 
original idea embodied in Vohu-Mand. The third of these 
Amshaspands is called in the Avesta Khshathra-Vairya, 
generally translated by Good Government, but meaning 
literally Strong Government. This is pure Zend, and 
very near to the corresponding Sanskrit words Kshatra 
and Virya. We have hitherto supposed that this name 
was gradually corrupted to Khashtarvar, Shatrévar, Shah- 
révar, and Shehréir, Fortunately, we can fix the date 
of one of these corruptions from coins which were 
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struck by Indo-Scythian rulers such as Kanishka 
(about 78 A.D.), and Huvishka (111-129 a.D.). On one 
of the coins of Huvishka we read the name Raoreoro 
or Raoreoar, which is as exact a rendering of Shah- 
révar as it was possible to give in the Indo-Scythian 
Greek alphabet.' We are now asked to believe that the 
Mazdayasnians knew nothing of their Khshathra-Vairya 
till about the first or second century after Christ, that 
is, till about the very time when this Persian Deity was 
borrowed by the Indo-Scythian rulers of India, under the 
corrupt form of MShahrévar or Raoreoro. This seems 
altogether impossible, while the former theory, that the 
old form Fhshathra-Vairya became changed to Shéhrevar 
in the course of centuries and in obedience to the phonetic 
laws of Persian, and was adopted in that modern form by 
Huvishka, is simple, intelligible, and, as far as I can judge, 
indisputable. The ideas, too, which lie imbedded in 
Kishathra-Vairya, must surely have passed through a long 
process before they could dwindle down to the meaning 
conveyed by Shahrévar. 

It may seem hardly fair in an obituary notice to enter 
upon a criticism of the opinions of a departed scholar. 
Still, as I said at the beginning, the true life of a scholar 
is written in his books, and they are of more interest than 
the small events which mark the stations of his pilgrimage 
on earth. Nor should I wish to be understood as if I 
undervalued Darmesteter’s arguments in support of a late 
date of the Zend Avesta ; all I wish to say is that I am not 
convinced, though I feel at the same time that the facts 
and arguments he has brought together on his side of the 
question, can never again be ignored, and deserve, if they 
are to be demolished at all, to be demolished by a better 
Zend scholar than I can claim to be. It is to be regretted 
that in discussing questions of scholarship, one is always 
supposed to be discussing persons rather than things. The 





1 See Stein, Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Scythian coins, in Oriental 
and Babylonian Record, August, 1887, p. 161. 
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true scholar, however, cares not about who is right, but 
only about what is right. It happens, not unfrequently, 
that the man whose views in the end prove to be wrong, 
possesses and displays a far greater amount of sound know- 
ledge than he who seeins almost to divine the truth, and is 
able to unravel at once the most confused tangle of facts 
and arguments. Darmesteter possessed, certainly, a vast 
amount of positive knowledge, nor did he allow this burden 
to weigh down his critical faculty or his brilliant combina- 
tion. His arguments are always to the point, his work- 


manship is always clean and sharp-cut. It seems the very ° 


consciousness of his strength that makes him attempt the 
most difficult tasks, which no one before him has ventured 
to approach. As I said in another article, his essay on the 
modern date of the Avesta, has fallen like a bomb into the 
peaceful camp of Zend scholars, and no one has yet 
succeeded in quenching it or carrying it away. I am the 
last person to undertake this dangerous task, but I could 
not, in giving an account of Darmesteter’s literary achieve- 
ments, suppress altogether the doubts which remain in my 
mind after a careful study of his work. 

Darmesteter himself avoided, as much as possible, any 
literary feuds. He preferred to discyss opinions rather 
than men. He would often controvert certain views, and 
establish new facts, without once mentioning the names 
of those who were responsible for them. Still even he did 
not altogether escape from personal conflicts, and his con- 
troversy with Dr. de Harlez, now happily forgotten, is 
but another instance how two scholars of very high merit 
can say most painful things of each other, while all the 
time working, and working well, each in his own way, 
in the same noble cause, in the conquest of truth. There is 
no doubt that Darmesteter’s last thesis will continue the 
subject of fierce controversy for years to come, but now that 
the author of it has been taken away from us, it will no 
doubt be carried on with the respect due to the dead, which 
is so often denied to the living. 
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My account of the literary labours of Darmesteter, which 
I was unexpectedly asked to write, is chiefly confined to 
the publications which had brought me in contact with him, 
and which were, therefore, quite familiar to me. Even if 
at Oxford I had been able to procure some of his other 
works, I should not have had time to read them, still less 
to judge them. But the following list of his publications, 
which I partly owe to the kindness of friends, will give an 
idea of his wide interests, and his comprehensive studies. 

“ Le Mahdi depuis les origines de ]’Islam.” 

“Jemrud et la légende de Jemshid” (Journ. Asiat., 8° 
série, tom. viii.). 

“Points de contact entre le Mahabharata et le Shah- 
Nameh ” (ibid. t. x. p. 6). 

“Les inscriptions de Caboul ” (ibid. t. xi., p. 491). 

“ L’apocalypse de Daniel” (Mélanges Renier, p. 405). 

“Souvenirs bouddhistes sur l Afghanistan” (Journ. 
Asiat., 3° série, t. xv., p. 195). 

“La grande inscription de Qandahar” (Jbid. t. xv., p. 
195). 

“ Etudes Iraniennes,” 2 vols., Paris, 1883. 

“ Essais orientaux,” Paris, 1883. 

“Les Prophétes d’Israél,” Paris, 1892. 

“L’apocryphe persan de Daniel” (“Bibl. des Hautes 
Etudes,” fase. 73.) 

In the Revue des Etudes Juives. 

“Les six feux dans le Talmud et dans le Bundahish” 
(tom. i., p. 186). 

“David et Rama” (t. IL, p. 300). 

“'Textes Pahlavis relatifs au Judaisme ” (xviii. 1, xix. 41). 

“ Chants populaires des Afghans, précédés d'une introduc- 
tion sur la langue, l'histoire et la littérature des Afghans,” 
1890. 

This list may give an idea of his indefatigable industry. 
Darmesteter had for many years to support himself by his 
pen, and he did me the honour at that time to translate 
my Hibbert Lectures into French, Origine et Développe- 
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ment de la Religion, études a la lumiére des Religions de 
?'Inde, 1879. His struggle for life must often have been 
very severe and very painful, but his last years were 
rendered bright and sunny by the tenderness of a devoted 
friend. Though he had accepted the editorship of a great 
French Review, a step which his colleagues and friends 
egretted, he did not become unfaithful to his Oriental 
studies. To the very last day of his life he worked hard 
at a new edition of his translation of the Avesta, for the 
Sacred Books of the East. Few only of the works con- 
stituting that large series, have as yet had the honour of a’ 
second edition, and it does great credit to the public in 
England and abroad that they should have discovered the 
exceptional value of the labour garnered in those two 
volumes. It will be no easy task to arrange the materials 
which he has left for publication, but the first volume is 
nearly printed, and the introduction, containing his latest 
views on the Avesta, is almost ready for press. Happy as he 
was in his birth, he was even happier in his death. After 
a cheerful conversation with his wife on some literary plans, 
he rested in his chair, while the bright sunlight streamed 
down upon him through the window of his library, a part- 
ing greeting from Mithra, the friend of light and truth, 
whom he had served so faithfully during his life on earth. 
He fell asleep unconsciously, and never opened his eyes 
again. 
F. Max MULLER. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF RABBINIC THEOLOGY. 
III. 


THE visible kingdom may be viewed from two aspects, 
national and universal. In the following pages I will try 
to give the outlines of this idea as they are to be traced 
in Rabbinic literature. 

“Before God created the world,” we read in the chapters 
of R. Eliezer, “there was none but God and his great name. 
‘The great name is the tetragrammaton, ” the name expres- 
sive of his being, the “I am.” All other names, or rather 
attributes, such as Lord, Almighty, Judge, Merciful, indica- 
tive of his relation to the world and its government, had 
naturally no meaning before the world was created. The 
act of creation again is a manifestation of God’s holy will 
and goodness; but it requires a responsive goodness on the 
part of those whom he intends to create. “When the holy 
one, blessed be he, consulted the Torah as to the creation 
of the world, she answered, ‘ Master of the (future) world, 
if there be no host, over whom will the King reign, and if 
there be no peoples praising him, where is the glory of the 
King ?? The Lord of the world heard the answer, and it 
pleased him.” ? 

To effectuate this object, the angels already in existence 
did not suffice. “ When God had created the world,” one 
of the later Midrashim records, “he produced on the second 
day the angels with their natural inclination to do good, 
and an absolute inability to commit sin. On the following 
days he created the beasts with their exclusively animal 





1 Chapter IJI. The thought of the world, and especially man, having 
een created for God’s glory, is very common in Jewish literature. Cp. 
Perek Kinyan Torah, at the end ; Tanchuma Bereshit, § 1. 
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desires. But he was pleased with neither of these extremes. 
If the angels follow my will, said God, it is only on 
account of their impotence to act in the opposite direction. 
I shall, therefore, create man who will be a combination of 
both angel and beast, so that he will be able to follow 
either the good or the evil inclination.”! His evil deeds 
will place him below the level of the brutes, whilst his 
noble aspirations will raise him above the angels. 

In short, it is not slaves, heaven-born though they may be, 
that can make the kingdom glorious. God wants to reign 
over free agents, and it is their obedience which he desires 
to obtain. Man becomes thus the centre of creation, for he 
is the only object in which the kingship could reveal itself 
in full manifestation. Hence it is, as it would seem, 
that on the sixth day, after God had finished all his work, 
that God became King over the world.? 

Adam the first invites the whole creation over which he 
is master “to clothe God with majesty and strength,” and 
to declare him King, and he and all beings join in the song, 
“The Lord reigneth, he is clothed with majesty,” which 
forms now the substance of the 93rd Psalm.? God can now 
rejoice in his world. This is the world inhabited by man, 
and when he viewed it, as it appeared before him in all its 
innocence and beauty, he exclaimed: “My world, O that 
thou wouldst always look as graceful as thou lookest 
now.” * 

This state of gracefulness did not last long. The free 
agent abused his liberty, and sin came into the world, dis- 
figuring both man and the scene of his activity. Rebellion 
against God was characteristic of the generations that 
follow. Their besetting sin, especially that of the genera- 
tion of the Deluge, which had to be wiped out from the 





1 Quoted in the P"OD, § 53. 

2 See Rosh Hashanah, 31a, assuming, of course, that the words bn) 
yvby on the second day came into the text by a clerical error. Cp. D’, 
al. Aboth dR. Nathan, Appendix 764, and the Mishnah, ed. Lowe, 191a. 

3 Chapters of R. Eliezer, XI. 4 Genesis R., IX. 
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face of the earth, was that they said: “There is no judge 
in the world.” They were the reverse of the faithful of 
later generations, who proclaimed God’s government and 
kingship in the world every day.?, They maintained that 
the world was forsaken by God, and said unto God, “ De- 
part from us, for we desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways” (Job xxi. 14).3 The name of God was profaned by 
transferring it to abominations (or idols), and violence and 
vice became the order of the day. By these sins God was 
removed from the world in which he longed to fix his 
abode, and the reign of righteousness and justice ceased. 
The world was thus thrown into a chaotic state of dark- 
ness for twenty generations, from Adam to Abraham, all of 
them continuing to provoke God.’ With Abraham the 
light returned,’ for he was the first who called God 
master (7118), a name which declares God to be the Ruler 
of the world, and concerned in the actions of men.’ 
Abraham was also the first great missionary in the world, 
the friend of God, who makes him beloved by his creatures, 
and wins souls for. him, bidding them, as he bade his 
children, to keep the way of the Lord, to do righteousness 
and judgment.’ It was by this activity that Abraham 
brought God again nearer to the world ;° or, as the Rabbis 
express it in another passage, which I have already had 
occasion to quote: Before Abraham made God known to his 
creatures he was only the God or the King of the heavens, 
but since Abraham came (and commenced his proselytising 
activity) he became also the God and the King of the 
earth ;!° Jacob is also supposed by the Rabbis to have 





1 Aboth @R. Nathan, 476, and parallels. 


2 See Midrash Tillim, B., 11b. 3 See Synhedrin, 108a. 
4 Mechilta, 67b. See also Pseudo-Jonathan, Gen. IV. 26. 
5 See Aboth, V. 1, and commentaries. 5 Genesis R., IIL, § 3. 


7 Berachoth, 7b. See SW’) to the passage. 
8 See Siphre, 73b, and parallels. 

9 Pesikta B., 1b, and Pesikta F.,, 18). 

10 Siphre, 134), where the word —b0 occurs, 
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taught his children before his death the ways of God 
whereupon they received the yoke of the kingdom of 
heaven.! Hence the patriarchs (as models and propa- 
gators of righteousness) became, as I have mentioned 
above, the very throne of God, his kingdom being based 
upon mankind’s knowledge of him, and their realisation 
of his nearness.” 

But the throne of God is not secure as long as the re- 
cognition of the kingship is only the possession of a few 
individuals. At the very time when the patriarch was 
teaching righteousness, there were the entire communities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah committed to idolatry and the 
basest vices,? whilst in the age of Moses Pharaoh said: 
“Who is the Lord that I should obey his voice?”* The 
kingship is therefore uncertain until there exists a whole 
people “ which knows God,” sanctified unto his name, and 
devoted to the proclamation of his unity.’ “If my people,” 
God says to the angels, “decline to proclaim me as King 
upon earth, my kingdom ceases also in heaven.” Hence 
Israel says unto God, “ Though thou wast from eternity 
the same ere the world was created, and the same since the 
world has been created, yet thy throne was not established 
and thou wast not known; but in the hour when we stood 
by the Red Sea, and recited a song before thee, thy king- 
dom became firmly established and thy throne was firmly 
set.”® The establishment of the kingdom is indicated in 
the eighteenth verse of the “song, where it is said, “The 
Lord shall be King for ever and ever.” But even more 
vital proofs of their readiness to enter into the kingdom 
Israel gave on the day of “the glorious meeting” on Mount 
Sinai, when they answered in one voice: “<All that the 





1 Numbers R., I1.,§ 8. See also Gen. R., and parallels. 

? See JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, VL., p. 422. 

3 Synhedrin, 108a, and parallels. 

4 See Maimonides’ M. T. 1’ &"B Oy mbm, etc., which seems to be a 
paraphrase of some Midrash. 

5 See Haod. R. xxiii. 6 Midrash to Song of Songs MS. 
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Lord hath said we will do, and be obedient”?! (Exod. 
xxiv. 7). This unconditional surrender to the will of God 
invested Israel, according to the Rabbis, with a special 
beauty and grace? And by the manifestation of the 
knowledge of God through the act of the revelation the 
world resumes its native gracefulness, which makes it 
again heaven-like, whilst God finds more delight in men 
than in angels. 

There is a remarkable passage in the Mechilta, in which 
Israel is strongly censured because in the song at the 
Red Sea, instead of using the present tense, 122 7, “God is 
King,” they said 71» ‘n, “ God shall be King,” thus defer- 
ring the establishment of the kingdom to an indefinite 
future.* Israel had accordingly some sort of foreboding of 
the evil times to come, a foreboding which was amply 
justified by the course of history. Israel soon rebelled 
against the kingdom. There was the rebellious act of the 
Golden Calf, which took place on the very spot where the 
kingdom was proclaimed, and which was followed by 
other acts of rebellion against God.® The sons of 
Samuel were called Bene Belial—men who threw off the 


yoke of God® and denied the kingdom of heaven.’ The 





1 Pesikta B., 17a. 

2 See Midrash Agadah, ed. B., 171a. Cp. the Targum to Song of Songs, 
vii. 7. 3 See Exod. l’., LI., § 8, and parallels, 

4 See Mechilta, 44a, in the name of R. Jose of Galilee. The text in 
the editions is corrupt. In the Midrash Haggadol it runs — 0" mn) 
xd syn ody too in bee ro roe re voy 9+ ayn ado 
spp e125 NY Tyr odd poor ‘n Now NID>0) ANN OND ANd! 
ome omy ae °S553 Aynp ANY Indo mynp DID ND OD AD 
Jame osx 22 Jndny INI yxy) Joy Sax + ay omy * on 
m3) ONYMD nyony {BI * FND3 APY’ NMawD WW PHy® yw 
Dn PN. Awad y5n Sew 33) ° 3D’ AYOIW. Cp. Targum Onkelos 
to this verse, who seems to have had the same difficulty as R. Jose, which 
Nachmanides did not apparently appreciate, unless he overlooked the 
passage from the Mechilta. 

§ See Numb. R., VII., § 2. ® See Siphre, 930. 

7 See Yalkut Samuel, § 86. The marginal reference to 7orath Kohanim 
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division of the ten tribes under Jeroboam was also re- 
garded as a rebellion against the kingdom of God. The 
Rabbis seem to have had a tradition that the original 
reading in 2 Samuel xx. 1 was Ssmws yobsx> wes, “Every 
man fo his gods, O Israel.”! Even the princes of Judah at 
a later time “broke the yoke of the Holy One, blessed be 
he, and took upon themselves the yoke of the King of 
Flesh and Blood.” The phrase, “broke” or “removed ” 
the yoke, is not uncommon in Rabbinic literature, 
and has a theological meaning. The passage just cited, 
refers probably to some deification of Roman emperors 
by Jewish apostates, and not exactly to a_ political 
revolt.” 

Yet, notwithstanding all these relapses, one great end 
was achieved, and this was, that there existed a whole 
people who did once select God as their King. Over the 
people as a whole, as already hinted, God asserts his right 
to maintain his kingdom. Thus the Rabbis interpret 
Ezekiel xx. 33, “ Without your consent and against you 
will I (God) be King over you”; and when the elders of 
Israel remonstrate, ‘We are now among the Gentiles, and 
have therefore no reason for not throwing off the yoke of 
his kingdom,” the Holy One answers, “ This shall not come 
to pass, for I will send my prophets, who will lead you 
back under my wings.” The right of possession is thus 
enforced by an inner process, the prophets being a part of 
the people; and so there will always be among them a 
remnant which will remain true to their mission of preach- 
ing the kingdom. The remnant is naturally small in 





(39d) refers only to the first lines of the passage, which Schéttgen (1149) 
confused. See Koheleth Rabbah, I., § 18. 

1 The rebellion of the Belial Sheba, the son of Bichri, is only a prelude 
to that effected by Jeroboam. See Midrash Shemuel B., c. 14, § 4, and 
notes, and 39a. 

2 See Aboth @R. Nathan, c. 20. See, however, Bacher’s Agada der 
Tannaiten, 1., 58, note 1, and the reference there to Weiss. Cp. the Beth 
Talmud, I1. 333-34. 

3 See Zorath Kuohanim, 112b, Cp, Synhedrin, 105a, and parallels. 
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number, but is sufficient to keep the idea of the kingdom 
alive. “God saw,” say the Rabbis, “that the righteous 
were sparse ; he therefore planted them in (or distributed 
them over) all generations, as it is said in 1 Samuel i. 8, 
‘For the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s, and he has set 
the world upon them.’” The pillars, according to the Rab- 
binical explanation, are the righteous, who, by the fact of 
their being devoted to the Lord, form the foundation of 
the spiritual world.’ 

I will now try to sum up in some clearer way the results 
to which the preceding sentences, mostly consisting of 
Rabbinical quotations, may lead us. We learn first that 
the kingdom of God is in this world. In the next world, 
if we understand by it the heavens, or any other sphere 
where angels and ethereal souls dwell, there is no object in 
the kingdom. The term, “Kingdom of Heaven,” must 
therefore be taken in the sense in which heaven is equiva- 
lent to God, but not locally, as if the kingdom were located 
there. The term ‘Tw 3% in the Prayer-book,? the 
kingdom of the Almighty, may be safely regarded as a 
synonym of ovyaw 25%. 

This kingdom again is established on earth by man’s 
consciousness that God is near to him, whilst nearness of 
God to man means the knowledge of God’s ways to do 
righteousness and judgment, in other words, the sense of 
duty and responsibility to the heavenly King who is 
concerned in and superintends our actions. “The hill 
of the Lord,’ and “the tabernacle of God” in the 
Psalms, in which only the workers of righteousness and 
the pure-hearted shall abide, are kingdoms of God in 
miniature. 

The idea of the kingdom is accordingly ethical, not 
eschatological, and it was in this sense that the Rabbis 
considered the patriarchs and the prophets as the preachers 





1 Yoma, 385. . 
2 Beginning 1P3 {3 ?Y (p. 77 of Rev. S. Singer's Edition). 
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of the kingdom. It is not even identical with the law or 
the Torah. Why do we read, ask the Rabbis, first the 
Shema (i.e., Deut. vi. 4-9), and afterwards the section Deut. 
xi. 18, commencing with the words: “ And it shall come to 
pass if ye will hearken diligently unto my command- 
ments.” This is done, say the Rabbis, to the end that we 


may receive upon ourselves first the yoke of the kingdom’ 


and afterwards the yoke of the commandments.'! The 
law is thus only a necessary consequence of the kingdom, 


but it is not identical with it. Another remarkable pas- 


sage, in which the kingdom is distinguished from the 
Torah, is the following, alluding to Zech. ix. 9: “‘ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion, . . . . behold thy King is 
coming unto thee..... ’ God says to Israel : ‘ Ye righteous 
of the world, the words of the Torah are important for 
me; ye were attached to the Torah, but did not hope for 
my kingdom. I take an oath that with regard to those 
who hope for my kingdom I shall myself bear witness for 
their good... . . . These are the mourners over Zion who 
are humble in spirit, who hear their offence and answer 
not, and never claim merit for themselves.” Lector Fried- 
mann, in his commentary on the Pesikta, perceives in this 
very obscure passage the emphatic expression of the im- 
portance of the kingdom, which is more universal than 
the words of the Torah; the latter having only the aim of 
preparing mankind for the kingdom.? But from another 
passage it would seem that Israel could derive the same 
lesson from the Torah itself, if they would only read 
it rightly. I refer to Siphre in Deut. xxxii. 29, where 
we read: “Had Israel looked properly into the words 
of the Torah which were revealed to them, no nation 
would have ever gained dominion over them. And 





! Berachoth, 18a, 

* See Pesikta Rabbathi, 159a, text and notes (especially note 45). 
There are, however, very grave doubts as to the age and character of all 
these Messianic Pesiktoth. See Friedmann’s interesting note, ibid., p. 164a 
and b, though he defends their genuineness. 
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what did she (the Torah) say unto them? Receive 
upon yourselves the yoke of the kingdom of my name; 
outweigh each other in the fear of heaven, and let your 
conduct be mutual loving-kindness.”! The conditions of 
the kingdom are thus, mainly at least, ethical: The fear of 
God and the love of one’s neighbour. Nor again is the 
kingdom of God political. The patriarchs in the mind of 
the Rabbis did not figure as worldly princes, but as 
teachers of the kingdom. The idea of theocracy in opposi- 
tion to any other form of government was quite foreign to 
the Rabbis. There is not the slightest hint in the whole 
Rabbinic literature that the Rabbis gave any preference to 
a hierarchy with an ecclesiastical head who pretends to be 
the vice-regent of God, to a secular prince who derives his 
authority from the divine right of his dynasty. Every 
authority, according to the creed of the Rabbis, was ap- 
pointed by heaven ;? but they had also the sad experience 
that each in its turn rebelled against heaven. The high 
priests, Menelaus and Alcimus, were just as wicked and as 
ready to betray their nation and their God as the laymen, 
Herod and Archelaus, who owed their throne to Roman 
machinations. 

If, then, the kingdom of God was thus originally in- 
tended to be in the midst of men and for men at large (as 
represented by Adam), if its first preachers were like 
Abraham ex-heathens, who addressed themselves to 
heathens, if again the essence of their preaching was 
righteousness and judgment, and if, lastly, the kingdom 
does not mean a hierarchy, but any form of government 
conducted on the principles of righteousness, judgment, 





1 Siphre,138a. Perhaps we ought to read O'DY instead of "OW. Cp. 
also INN, c. 28: “And thus said the holy one, blessed be he, My be- 
loved children, do I miss anything which you could give me? I want 
nothing from you but that you love each other, respect each other, and 
that no sin or ugly thing be found among you.” 

2 See Berachoth, 58a. With regard to Rome in particular, see Abodah 


Zarah, \7a, DOWN yO M>Dn WT ADINY. 
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and_charitableness, then we may safely maintain that the 
kingdom of God, as taught by Judaism in one of its aspects, 
is universal in its aims. 

But, on the other hand, it cannot be doubted that 
the idea of the kingdom is occasionally so strongly con- 
. nected with the Israelites as to appear almost inseparable 
from them. This is its national aspect. The Israelites, as 
we have seen, are the people, who, by their glorious acts on 
the Red Sea, and especially by their readiness on Mount 
Sinai to receive the yoke of the kingdom, became the very 
pillars of the throne, with whom even the angels have to 
reckon. To add here another passage of the same nature, 
I will quote the saying of R. Simon, who expresses the 
idea in very bold language. Speaking of the supports of 
the world, and Israel's part in them, he says: “ As long 
as Israel is united into one league (that is, making bold 
front against any heresy denying the unity or the supre- 
macy of God), the kingdom in heaven is maintained by 
them; whilst Israel’s falling off from God shakes the throne 
to its very foundation in heaven.'” Jerusalem, which the 
Prophet (Jer. iii. 17) called the throne of the Lord, becomes 
identified with it; and Amalek, who destroyed the holy 
city, becomes guilty of rebellion against God and his king- 
dom.’ Therefore neither the throne of God nor his holy 
name is perfect (that is to say, not fully revealed) as long 
as the children of the Amalekites exist in the world.* And 
just as Israel are the bearers of the name of God, so the 
Amalekites are the representatives of idolatry and every 
base thing antagonistic to God, so that R. Eleazer of 
Modyim thinks that the existence of the one necessarily 
involves the destruction of the other. “ When will the name 
of the Amalekites be wiped out ? he exclaims. Not before 
both the idols and their worshippers cease to exist, when 

tod will be alone in the world and his kingdom established 


' See Midrash Shemuel, V., § 11, and references. Cp. Bacher, II. 140, 





note 1. 
2 Pesikta B., 28a. 8 Pesikta F., 51a, and parallels, 
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for ever and ever.” These passages, to which many more 
of a similar nature might be added, are the more calculated 
to turn the kingdom of heaven into a kingdom of Israel, 
when we remember that Amalek is only another name for 
his ancestor Esau, who is the father of Edom, who is but 
a prototype for Rome. With this kingdom, represented 
in Jewish literature by the fourth beast of the vision of 
Daniel,’ Israel according to the Rabbis is at deadly feud, a 
feud which began before its ancestors even perceived that 
the light of the world is perpetually carried on by their 
descendants, and will only be brought to an end with history 
itself? The contest over the birthright is indicative of 
the struggle for supremacy between Israel and Rome. It 
would even seem as if Israel despairs of asserting the 
claims of his acquired birthright, and concedes this world to 
Esau. “‘ Two worlds there are,’ Jacob says unto Esau, ‘this 
world and the world to come. In this world there is eating 
and drinking, but in the next world there are the righteous, 
who with crowns on their heads revel in the glory of the 
divine presence. Choose as first-born the world which 
pleases thee.’ Esau chose this world.”* Jacob’s promise 
to join his brother at Seir meant that meeting in the distant 
future, when the Messiah of Israel will appear and the Holy 

One will make his kingdom shine forth over Israel, as it is 

said (Obadiah i. 21): “ And saviours shall come up on Mount 
Zion to judge the mount of Esau ; and the kingdom shall 
be the Lord’s.”> Thus the kingdom of heaven stands in 

opposition to the kingdom of Rome, and becomes connected 

with the kingdom of Israel, and it is in confermity with 

this sentiment that a Rabbi, picturing the glorious spring, 

in which the budding of Israel’s redemption will first be 

perceived, exclaims: “The time has arrived when the reign 
of the wicked will break down and Israel will be redeemed ; 





' Mechilta, 56a and b. * See Lev. R., XII., and parallels. 
3 Genesis R., LXI., §§ 6, 7 and 9. 

4 Quoted from a Midrash ina Parma MS. Cp. XIX., t37’N 

5 Genesis R., UXXVIIL., and parallels. 
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the time is come for the extermination of the kingdom of 
wickedness ; the time is come for revelation of the kingdom 
of heaven, and the voice of the Messiah is heard in 
our land.” ! 

This is only a specimen of dozens of interpretations of 
the same nature, round which a whole world of myths and 
legend grew up, in which the chiliastic element, with all 
its excesses, was strongly emphasised. I cannot enter 
here into the details of those legends. They fluctuate 
and change with the great historical events and the 
varying influences by which they were suggested? But 
there are also tixed elements in them which are to be 
found in the Rabbinic literature of almost every age and 
date. These fixed elements are :— 

1. The faith that the Messiah will restore the Kingdom 
of Israel, which under his sceptre will extend over the 
whole world. 2. The notion that a last terrible battle will 
take place with the enemies of God (or of Israel), who will 
strive against the establishment of the kingdom, and who 
will finally be destroyed. 3. The conviction that it will 
be an age of both material as well as spiritual happiness 
for all those who are included in the kingdom.’ 

Now even Christianity, in which the Messianic element 
is so predominant, and in which, according to the best 
authorities, the chiliastic element is so early “that it may 
be questioned whether it ought not to be regarded as a 
Christian dogma,” dispensed with it as early as the fourth 





' See Pesikta B., 50a, and Pesikta F., 75a, text and notes. 

? Principal Drummond’s book, The Jewish Messiah, is still the best 
work on the subject. A thorough re-examination of all the materials 
as to their real Jewish character and their age would be the more desir- 
able, as since the appearance of this work many MSS. and Midrashim have 
been discovered. See Giidemann, Monatsschrift, 1893, p. 351. 

3 Whether the Kingdom of the Messiah is identical with the Kingdom 
of God, or only a preparation for it, is not quite clear. In one of the 
versions of the well-known Midrash of the Ten Kings after the Messiah, 
the kingdom comes back to its first master, that is, God, who was the first 
King after the creation of the world. See Chapters of R. Eliezer, XI. 
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century. Judaism, which has never shown a great ten- 
dency to convert folklore into dogma, whilst, on the other 
hand, it has felt a strong reluctance to assume authority in 
matters falling within the province of prophecy, had 
neither the necessity nor the opportunity of disowning 
these chiliastic details. When the Church became trium- 
phant, and “the profession of the Christian faith was 
attended with ease and honour,” the doctors of Chris- 
tianity could afford to spiritualise or to explain away the 
idea of the millennium, from which the early martyrs de- 
rived so much comfort and strength. But Judaism had 
then to enter on a new and terrible era of persecution and 
suffering, which gave a fresh impulse to the creation of 
new Messianic apocalypses or to the spinning out of the 
old ones. ? 

The process of spiritualisation, as it was partly under- 
taken by Maimonides, and others, had therefore to be 
postponed to a later period. The theological consequences 
of this delay were that, in the meantime, the two ideas of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, over which God reigns, and the 
Kingdom of Israel, in which the Messiah holds the sceptre, 
became confused with each other. 

But this delay was not quite an unmixed evil. To a 
certain extent I even feel grateful for it. The worst that 
can be said of this confusion is, that it has both narrowed, 
and to some extent even materialised, the notion of the 
kingdom. On the other hand, however, it also contributed 
towards investing it with that amount of substance and 
reality which are most necessary, if an idea is not to 
become meaningless and lifeless. It is just this danger to 
which ideas are exposed in the process of their spiritualisa- 
tion. That “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” 
is a truth of which Judaism, which did depart very often 
from the letter, was as conscious as any other religion. 
Zerachya ben Shealtiel, in his Commentary to Job ii. 14," 





! Published in the WIN NPN, a collection of commentaries to Job. 
Pp 2 
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goes even as far as to say, “Should I explain this chapter 
according to its letter I should be a heretic, because I 
would have to make such concessions to Satan’s powers 
which are inconsistent with the belief in the Unity. I 
shall therefore interpret it according to the spirit of 
philosophy.” But, unfortunately, there is also an evil 
spirit which sometimes possesses itself of an idea and 
reduces it to a mere phantasm. The history of theology 
is greatly haunted by these unclean spirits. The best 
guard against them is to provide the idea with some 
detiniteness and reality before we permit ourselves to look 
out for the spirit. 

This was the service rendered by the connection of the 
Kingdom of Israel with the Kingdom of God. In the first 
place, it fixed the kingdom in this world. It had of course 
to be deferred to some indefinite period, but still its /ocale 
remained our globe, not unknown regions in another 
world. It was extended from the individual to a whole 
nation, thus making the idea of the kingdom visible and 
tangible. The whole nation, with all its institutions, civil 
and ecclesiastical, becomes part and parcel of the Kingdom 
of God. 

By this fact, it is true, the Kingdom of God becomes 
greatly nationalised. But even in this narrowed sense, 
Israel is only the depository of the kingdom, not the ex- 
clusive possessor of it. The idea of the kingdom is the 
palladium of the nation. According to some, it is the 
secret which has come down to them from the patriarchs;? 
according to others, the holy mystery of the angels over- 
heard by Moses, which Israel continually proclaims.? It 
has to be emphasised in every prayer and benediction,’ 
whilst the main distinction of the most solemn prayers of 
the year on the New Year’s Day consists in a detailed 
proclamation of the Kingdom of God in all stages of 





1 See Siphre, 72b, and the very instructive notes by the editor. 
2 Deut. R., I. 8 See Berachoth, 12a. 
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history, past, present, and future. “Before we appeal to 
his mercy,” teach the Rabbis, “and before we pray for 
redemption, we must first make him King over us.”? 
We must also remember that Israel is not a nation in the 
common sense of the word. To the Rabbis, at least, it is 
not a nation by virtue of race or of certain peculiar poli- 
tical combinations. As R. Saadyah expressed it, \2.W2)S °D 
MAMI. ON 9D ANT TIN (“This nation is only a 
nation by reason of its Torah”); ? and if we could imagine 
for a moment Israel giving up its allegiance to God, the 
Rabbis would be the first to sign its death-warrant as a 
nation. The prophecy (Isaiah xliv. 5), “Another shall 
subscribe with his hands unto the Lord,” means, according 
to the Rabbis, the sinners who return unto him from their 
evil ways, whilst the words, “ And surname himself by the 
name of Israel,” are explained to be proselytes who leave 
the heathen world and join Israel.’ It is then by these 
means of penitence and proselytism that the Kingdom of 
Heaven, even in its connection with Israel, expands into 
the universal kingdom to which sinners and Gentiles are 
invited. 

The antagonism between the Kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of Rome, which is brought about by the connec- 
tion of the former with that of Israel, suggests also a most 
important truth: Bad Government is incompatible with the 
Kingdom of God. As I have already said, it is not the form 
of the Roman Government to which objection was taken, 
but its methods of administration and its oppressive rule. 
It is true that they tried “to render unto Cxsar the things 
that were Cesar’s and unto God the things that were 
God’s.”. Thus they interpreted the words in. Ecclesiastes 
vii. 2: “I counsel thee, keep the king’s commandments and 
that in regard of the oath of God,” in the following way: 
“T take an oath from you, not to rebel against the (Roman) 





1 See Siphre, 19b, and Rosh Hashanah, 16a. 
2 Py NDVON, ITT. 3 Mechilta, 95b, and parallels. 
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Government, even if its decrees against you should be most 
oppressive; for you have to keep the king’s commands. 
But if you are bidden to deny God and give up the 
Torah, then obey no more.” And they proceed to illus- 
trate it by the example of Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah, who are made to say to Nebuchadnezzar: “ Thou 
art our king in matters concerning duties and taxes, but in 
things divine thy authority ceases, and therefore ‘ we will 
not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which 
thou hast put up.’”' But compromises forced upon them 
by the political circumstances of the time must not be re- 
garded as desirable ideals or real doctrine. Apart from 
the question as to the exact definition of things falling 
within the respective provinces of Cesar and of God—a 
question which, after eighteen hundred years’ discussion, is 
still unsettled—there can be little doubt that the Rabbis 
looked with dismay upon a government which derived its 
authority from the deification of might, whereof the 
emperor was the incarnate principle. “Edom recognises no 
superior authority, saying, “Whom have I in heaven.”? It 
represents the iron (we would say blood and iron), a metal 
which was excluded from the tabernacle, as the abode of 
the divine peace,® whilst their king of flesh and blood, 
whom they flatter in their ovations as being mighty, wise, 
powerful, merciful, just, and faithful, has not a single one 
of all these virtues, and is even the very reverse of what 
they imply.”* 

But besides these theological differences the Rabbis 
held the Roman Government to be thoroughly corrupt in 
its administration; Esau preaches justice and practises 
violence. Their judges commit the very crimes for which 
they condemn others. They pretend to punish crime, but 
are reconciled to it by bribery. ‘Their motives are selfish, 





1 See Tanchuma M3, § 10, and Lev. R., XXXIII. 
2 Lev. R., XIII. 
* See Exod, R,, XXXV. 7. * Mechilta, 35a. 
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never drawing men near to them, except in their own 
interest and for their own advantage. As soon as they see 
a man in a state of prosperity, they devise means how to 
possess themselves of his goods. In a word, Esau is 
rapacious and violent, especially the procurators sent out to 
the provinces, where they rob and murder, and when they 
return to Rome pretend to feed the poor with the money 
they have collected! Such a government was, according 
to the Rabbis, incompatible with the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and therefore the mission of Israel was to destroy it.? 

The third essential addition made to the Kingdom of 
God by its connection with the Kingdom of Israel is, as I 
have said, the feature of material happiness. The Rabbis 
pictured it in gorgeous colours: The rivers will flow with 
wine and honey, the trees will grow bread and delicacies, 
whilst in certain districts springs will break forth which 
will prove cures for all sorts of diseases. Altogether, 
disease and suffering will cease, and those who come into 
the kingdom with bodily defects, such as blindness, deaf- 
ness, and other blemishes, will be healed. Men will 
multiply in a way not at all agreeable to the laws of 
political economy, and will enjoy a very long life, if they 
will die at all. War will, of course, disappear, and warriors 
will look upon their weapons as a reproach and an offence. 
Even the rapacious beasts will lose their powers of doing 
injury, and will become peaceful and harmless.* Such are 





1 See Lev. R., ibid.; Aboth, 11.3; Brod. R., XXXI.; Pesikta B., 956. In- 
teresting is a passage in Mommsen’s History of Rome, 1V., which shows 
that the Rabbis did not greatly exaggerate the cruelty of the Roman 
Government. “Any one who desires,” says our greatest historian of Rome, 
“to fathom the depths to which men can sink in the criminal infliction, 
and in the no less criminal endurance of an inconceivable injustice, may 
gather together from the criminal records of this period the wrongs which 
Roman grandees could perpetrate, and Greeks, Syrians, and Pheenicians 
could suffer.” Cp. Joel’s Blicke, I., 109. How far matters improved 
under the emperors, at least with regard to the Jews, is atill a question. 

2 Berachoth, 17a. See D’4, al. 

3 See, for instance, Kethuboth, 1lla; Shabboth, 63a; Gen. R., XII.; 


Exod. R., XII. 
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the details in which the Rabbis indulge in their descrip- 
tions of the blissful times to come. I need not dwell upon 
them. There is much in them which is distasteful and 
childish. Still, when we look at the underlying idea, we 
shall find that this idea is not without its truth. The 
Kingdom of God is inconsistent with a state of social 
misery, engendered through poverty and want. Not that 
Judaism looked upon poverty, as some author has sug- 
gested, as a moral vice. Nothing can be a greater mistake. 
The Rabbis were themselves mostly recruited from the 
artisan and labouring classes, and of some we know that 
they lived in the greatest want. Certain Rabbis have 
even maintained that there is no quality becoming Israel 
more than poverty, for it is a means of spiritual purifica- 
tion.’ Still, they did not hide from themselves the terrible 
fact that abject poverty has its great demoralising dangers. 
It is one of the three things which makes man transgress 
the law of his Maker.’ 

But even if poverty would not have this effect, it would 
be excluded from the Kingdom of Heaven, as involving pain 
and suffering. The poor man, they hold, is dead as an in- 
fluence, and his whole life, depending upon his fellows, is a 
perpetual passing through the tortures of hell.* But it is 
a graceful world which God has created, and it must not 
be disfigured by misery and suffering. It must return to 
its perfect state when the visible kingdom is established. 
As we shall see in a future essay, Judaism was not wanting 
in theories, idealising suffering and trying to reconcile man 
with its existence. But, on the other hand, it did not 
recognise a chasm between flesh and spirit, the material 
and the spiritual world, so as to abandon the one for the 
sake of the other. They are both the creatures of God, the 
body as well as the soul, and hence both the objects of 
his salvation. 





' Chagiga, 9b. 2 Erubin, 410, 
3 Acdarim, 7b, and Berachoth, 6b. 
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In a remarkable book, containing the conversations of a 
Jewish Mystic of the present century, R. Nachman of 
Braslaw, there a question is put by one of his disciples to 
this effect: “Why did God, in whom everything originates, 
create the quality of scepticism ?” The Master’s answer was: 
“That thou mayest not let the poor starve, putting them 
off with the joys of the next world, instead of supplying 
them with food.” 

I too venture to maintain with the mystic that a good 
dose of materialism is necessary for religion that we may 
not starve the world. It was by this that Judaism was 
preserved from the mistake of crying inward peace, when 
actually there was no peace; of speaking of inward liberty, 
when in truth this spiritual but spurious liberty only served 
as a. means for persuading man to renounce his liberty 
altogether, confining the Kingdom of God to a particular 
institution and handing over the world to the devil. 

This is not the place to enter into the Charity-system 
of the Rabbis, or to enlarge upon the measures taken 
by them so as to make charity superfluous. But having 
touched upon the subject of poverty, a few general 
remarks will not be out of place. In that brilliant Gospel 
of the second half of the nineteenth century, which is known 
under the title of Hece Homo, we meet the following state- 
ment: “The ideal of the economist, the ideal of the Old 
Testament writers, does not appear to be Christ’s. He feeds 
the poor, but it is not his great object to bring about a state 
of things in which the poorest shall be sure of a meal.” I 
am happy to say that this was included in the ideal of the 
Rabbis. They were not satisfied with feeding the poor. 
Not only did they make the authorities of every community 
responsible for the poor, and would even stigraatise them as 
murderers if their negligence should lead to starvation and 
death ;' but their great ideal was not to allow man to be 
poor, not to allow him to come down into the depths of 





1 See Sotah, 38h, and Jerushalmi, ibid., 23d. 
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poverty. They say: “Try to prevent it by teaching him a 
trade, or by occupying him in your house as a servant, or 
make him work with you as your partner.”* Try ali 
methods before you permit him to become an object of 
charity, which must degrade him, tender as our dealings 
with him may be. 

Hence their violent protests against any sort of money 
speculation which must result in increasing poverty. “Thou 
lendest him money on the security of his estate with the 
object of joining his field to thine, his house to thine, and 
thou flatterest thyself to become the heir of the land; be 
sure of a truth that many houses will be desolate.”? Those 
again who increase the price of fvod by artificial means, 
who give false measure, who lend on usury, and keep back 
the corn from the market, are classed by the Rabbis with 
the blasphemers and hypocrites, and God will never forget 
their works.’ 

To the employers of workmen again they say: “This 
poor man ascends the highest scaffoldings, climbs the 
highest trees. For what does he expose himself to such 
dangers, if not for the purpose of earning his living? Be 
careful, therefore, not to oppress him in his wages, for it 
means his very life.”* On the other hand, they relieved the 
workman from reciting certain prayers when they interfered 
with his duty to his master.° 

From this consideration for the employer and the em- 
ployed a whole set of laws emanate which try to regulate 
their mutual relations and duties. How far they would 
satisfy the modern economist I am unable to say. In 
general I should think that, excellent as they may have 





1 See Zorath Kohanim, 109b, and Maimonides’ Mishnah Torah, mada 
rm” 7) 77 BR DY MN. See also the older commentaries on Aboth, 
I, 5. 

2 Pesichta of Lament. R., 22, on Is. v. 8. 

3 See Aboth d’R. Nathan, 43); Baba Bathra, 90a. 

* See Siphre, 123d, and B. Mezia, 123b, and Berachoth, 16a. 

5 Berachoth, 17a. 
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been for their own times, they would not quite answer to 
our altered conditions and ever varying problems. But 
this need not prevent us from perceiving, in any efforts 
to diminish poverty, a divine work to which they also 
contributed their share. For if the disappearance of 
poverty and suffering is a condition of the Kingdom of 
the Messiah, or in other words, of the Kingdom of God, 
all wise social legislation in this respect must help towards 
its advent. 


S. SCHECHTER. 
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ON THE APOCALYPSE OF MOSES. 


Ir is almost certain that in this Apocalypse we have one 
of those Jewish apocryphs which, like the Book of Enoch, 
exercised a formative influence upon the earliest Christi- 
anity. For two ideas are prominent in it which have been 
perpetuated in the younger religion, namely, that of bap- 
tism by trine immersion after repentance and forgiveness 
of sins, and that of the resurrection in the flesh and 
restoration to the Garden of Eden of the descendants of 
Adam. The former of these two ideas is conveyed in ch. 
xxxvii., the latter in chs. xxviii., xxxvii., xxxix. and xliii. 

The following text of the Apocryph is translated from 
the ancient Armenian Version, which in turn seems to 
have been made not from a Greek, but from a Syriac or 
Ethiopic, or even Arabic text. Thus in ch. xxix. the 
words “nard” and “cinnamon” are explained respectively 
as “phajlaseni” and “daraseni,” and these synonyms are 
perhaps Arabic terms, though one of them occurs once in 
Ethiopie literature, probably as a transliteration. The 
frequent Syriacisms, however, strongly suggest a Syriac 
original. The date of the Armenian Version is not easy to 
assign with any precision, the MS. from which I copied 
it being as late as the year A.D. 1539. As regards language, 
however, it is old, and probably anterior to 1000 A.D. ; it 
might even belong to the fifth or sixth century. There is 
a peculiar use observable in it of the dative for the 
genitive, which is not characteristic of Armenian in any 
age, and may, perhaps, reflect the idiom of the language 
from which the version was made. 

The Greek Text was first published by Tischendorf in 
a volume of Apocrypha, under the title of Apocalypse of 
Moses, from four MSS., of which the earliest belongs to the 
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eleventh century, and is preserved in the library of Milan. 
This MS., which only contains the beginning and end of 
the piece, has been republished more critically by Ceriani 
Tischendorf’s other three MSS. are equally fragmentary and 
much later. His Text is, therefore, an eclectic one, and com- 
prises many readings which never stood together in any one 
Text. The Armenian, however, which I here translate, is 
both a real Text and an ancient one, as is clear from the 
way in which it cuts across the Greek codices, following 
now one and now another. It must, therefore, be taken 
account of by any one who wishes to get at the Text as it 
originally stood. I have printed in italics passages which 
are absent from all the Greek codices, and which may 
represent either additions due to the Armenian translator 
and to his archetype, or lacunae in the Greek tradition. 
Where the sense of the Armenian departs from all the 
Greek codices alike, or agrees with one of them and not 
with others, I have often appended a note explanatory of 
the same. 

There is one remarkable variant in the Armenian. In 
ch. xxxvii. we read in it that Adam is thrice immersed in 
a sea not made with hands, as if the Greek original were 
ayewporrointov Niuvnv ; but the Greek MSS. have dyépovcay 
Aiuvnv. At first glance the Armenian reading seems the 
better one, for it recalls the temple not made with hands 
of Mark xiv. 58, and “the house not made with hands 
which is everlasting in the heavens” of Paul’s II. Ep. to 
Cor. v. 1, and also the mepitouy ayxetpotrotnros of Ep. to 
Col. ii. 11. It is suitable to think of Adam, who has been 
caught up into the second heaven, as being baptised in a 
sea or laver not made with hands. On the other hand, the 
parallels which I have quoted from the Visio Pauli make 
it very likely that the Greek has here retained the original 
reading, and that the Armenian reflects the brilliant emen- 
dation of some Greek scribe who could not allow an Acheru- 
sian lake to figure in his conception of heaven. 

In the Greek MSS. this piece is entitled “The History 
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of the life of Adam and Eve, revealed by God to Moses his 
servant, when he received the tablets of the Law of the 
Covenant from the Lord's hand, instructed by the archangel 
Michael.” In the Armenian the Apocryph is entitled simply 
the “ Book of Adam,” and at the end of it is written in the 
MS., in the lower margin, this scholium: “Ye should know, 
brethren, that this history of the first created (1pwtom)d- 
otwv) was revealed at the command of God by Michael, the 
archangel, to the first prophet, Moses. Glory to God.” 
That this piece of information is relegated in the Armenian 
to a scholium, whereas in the Greek MSS. it is embodied in 
the title, makes it probable that it is a late addition in 
itself, and that the Armenian title, “The Book of Adam,” 
is the true one. It also diminishes the force of Tischen- 
dort’s argument, based on the Greek title, that this Apo- 
cryph is part of a longer history. There is no internal 
reason for supposing this to be so, for the Apocryph is, 
as it stands, a self-contained whole, needing nothing to 
complete it. 

There are several other “ books of Adam” in the library 
of Etschmiadzin, but all of them of a late and trifling des- 
cription: some of them were versifications of this Apocryph. 
One of them, contained in an enormous folio for reading in 
church, is entitled “ A History of the Repentance of Adam 
and Eve, the First-created. How they Fared.” This be- 
gins with a long and tedious lament uttered by Adam on 
being expelled from the garden. At the close of it, it is re- 
lated that Adam and Eve’s bodies were laid by Sem (Shem) 
in his portion, in a place now called Shamajtoun, i.e., “the 
house of Shem.” But afterwards they were moved, and 
Eve’s was laid in a cave at Bethlehem, wherein Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary, just over Eve’s tomb; while 
Adam’s was removed to Golgotha, where Jesus was cruci- 
fied for our salvation directly over the head of Adam. 
This latter treatise is, therefore, a Christianised version of 
our Apocryph; and though I copied the greater portion of 
it, I do not think it merits to be published. 
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Prof. Marr, of the University of Petersburg, has printed 
some portions of the Adam book here translated in an 
article on Armenian apocryphs, contained in the Transac- 
tions (or Bulletin) of the Eastern Section of the Russian 
Imperial Archeological Society, 1890-91, Vols. V., VI., p. 
228. I have made my translation from a photographic 
copy of the book which I made on the spot. The MS. is 
a small quarto, well written in double columns. It contains 
many other apocryphs of a similar nature to this one. Prof. 
Jajic has lately published an old Slavonic book of Adam, 
which I have not had an opportunity of comparing with 
the Greek and Armenian. It would no doubt prove a 
valuable aid towards the determination of the earliest form 
of the Text. 

FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 


From the MS. No. 1,631 (198 a-212a) of the library of Etschmiadzin, 
written A.D. 1539 :— 

(Ch. i.) A history! of the life of Adam and Eva, the first-created, 
after their expulsion from the garden of delight. 

Adam took his wife Eva and went to a place which was in the 
region of the East, full opposite the garden of delight. And there he 
dwelt for eighteen years and two months; and after that Adam 
approached his wife Eva, and she conceived and bore two sons, Anlojs? 
(i.e., without light), who is called Cain, and Barekhooh? (7.e., well- 
minded), who is called Habel. (Ch. ii.) But subsequently, while Adam 
and his wife were sleeping, Eva saw a dream. Then Kva awoke 
Adam, and told the dream to Adam, and said as follows :—“‘ My 
lord, I saw in a dream by night, that blood of our son Abel was 
poured‘ into the mouth of Cain, his brother, and he drank the 
blood of his brother. But Habel prayed him to leave him a little 
of his blood. But he hearkened not unto him, but instantly drank 





1 The Greek Codices have not only the title as translated in the Arm., 
but also this previous one: éepynotg wai wodireia ’Addp cai Etag rév 
mpwromddstwy admroxarupbeioa mapa Yeot Mwvoy try Oepamwovre abrov ore 
rag mhdxag Tov vopov rig deaOneng te xetpd¢ Kupiov édéi~aro, didayOeig Ud 
Tov apxayyédov Miyan. 

2 Tisch. has dtdgwrov. Ceriani, dd:ag¢wrov, which answers to the Arm, 

3 The Grk. has ’AwAaféc. 

4 “Filled.” The Grk. has BadAcuevov eig 7 ordpa. 
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it all; and there remained no other blood in his stomach, but he 
vomited it all out.” When Adam heard this he said unto her :— 
“ Arise, and let us go to see our children and learn what hath happened 
unto them, lest the enemy be warring against them. (Ch. iii.) And 
they went and found that Habel had been slain by the hands of his 
brother Cain. And God said to the archangel Michael : “Go and say 
unto Adam: The mystery of the dream which thou didst see, tell it 
not to thy son Cain. For he is 2 son of destruction.! And say to 
Adam : ‘ But do thou not sorrow, for I will give to thee another son 
in his place, who shall tell unto thee all that thou art about to do.’” 
And all this the archangel Michael by the behest of God said to 
Adam. But Adam kept all that was said in his heart. Likewise also 
his wife. But Eva continually sorrowed in her soul for their son 
Habel. 

(Ch. iv.) But after that Adam again approached his wife Eva and 
she conceived and bore Seth. And Adam said to Eva: “ Lo, we have 
begotten a son in place of Habel, whom Cain slew. Let us then arise 
and give glory and praise to God.” (Ch.v.) And there came to be 
sons of Adam in number thirty,? and the length of his life which he 
lived on the earth was 930 years. And after that it happened unto 
him to fall sick. And Adam called with a loud voice and said : “ Let 
there be summoned all my sons together before me, that I may behold 
them before I die.” And they were all gathered together, for they 
were living apart each by himself in his own place. Then said Seth 
his son unto Adam: “O my father, what is thy sickness and injury ?” 
And he made answer and said unto him : 

“Woes many and inextricable hem me round, O my child.” (Ch. 
vi.) Seth said unto him: “O my father, surely thou art bringing to 
mind the delight and the enjoyment of the garden of God, and the 
diverse variety of fruits of which thou didst daily eat? And because 
of that sorrow of thine is thy sickness. Should this be so? O my 
sire, tell me, and I will go and bring to thee of the fruit of the garden 
of life. For I will go and will place dust‘ on my head, and will 
lament before it, and will beseech the Lord God; and the Lord 
heareth the voice of the prayer of his servant, and sendeth his angels, 
and will fulfil my desire ; and I will bring unto thee of the fruit of the 
garden of life (to be) thy food, that, tasting of it, thou mayest be made 
whole of thy sickness.” Adam said unto him: “It cannot be so, my 
child Seth, but many sicknesses and woes without escape beset me.” 





' Grk.: dpyij¢e vide. 
? Grk. adds “and daughters thirty.” 

3 “And they... place”]. Grk. has jv yap oixoOeioa 4 yi} cig rpia pépn. 
4 In Grk.: “dung.” 
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Said Seth unto him: “ And how! came there to be woes unto thy sicke 
ness ? Tell me, father mine.” (Ch. vii.) Adam saith unto him: “ Hear 
me, my child, with patience. When God created me and thy mother 
Eva, because of whom I am dying, he also gave me a command to 
taste of and enjoy all the fruits of the garden, but of one tree he com- 
manded me not to taste thereof. And he saith to me: ‘If ye eat of 
the same with death shall ye die’? ; and that time was near when angels 
looked to your mother Eva for her to render homage before God. And 
when the angels had departed afar from her, then the enemy, under- 
standing that I am not near at hand, nor yet the angels,* came and 
conversed with her, and gave her of the fruit, and she did eat of it, and 
came and gave unto me, and I did eat. (Ch. viii.) And‘ then God 
was angry with us, and at the same hour he came into the garden ; 
and the Lord spake to me with a terrible voice and said: ‘ Adam, 
where art thou? Why hidest thou thyself from my face? For a 
house cannot be hidden from its builders But forasmuch as ye 
have transgressed my command and have not kept my edict, so there- 
fore will I bring upon thy flesh persecutions and many woes, as it 
were seventy in number.’ And the first of ills which shall smite 
thee will be an affliction of the eyes. But the second blow will fall 
on thine ears ; and thus, one by one, there shall be woes and strokes 
that befall all thy members.’” (Ch. ix.) And when Adam had said 
all this to his sons, he drew a deep sigh, and said: “What shall I do, 
for (in) great sorrow is my soul ? ” 

But Eva wept bitterly, and said to Adam: “ My lord, rise up, and 
the half of the woes of thy soul thou shalt give to me, and I will 
bear them. Because on my account did this come upon thee, and 
by reason of me wilt thou be in toil.”7 And Adam said unto her: 





' This answers to ww¢ oo, read in Tisch.; wooo: is read by Ceriani’s 
MS. D. 

2 In place of the words italicised, the Grk. has simply: &’ od kai amoOvn- 
oxwpev, which, however, MS. C omits. Cp. Protevang,, c. xiii., p. 25. 

3 In place of the words italicised, the Grk. has cai nipev airiy pdvor ; 
but adds equivalent words: éyywxig Ore ove sipi Eyytora abrigg ovre ob 
dywt dyyedo later in the sentence after the clause : “ She did eat of it.” 

4 The Grk. codd., except D, prefix: dre dé ipdyouey appdrepor. 

5 D omits this clause: “For a house,” etc., and adds instead these 
words: “ Did I not tell thee not to eat of the tree? And I said to the 
Lord : The woman, whom thou gavest me, she gave me from the tree, and 
I did eat. And the Lord said to me.” 

6 Ceriani’s MS. D reads, “seventy-two.” The rest, “seventy.” 

7 The Grk. MS. D adds: “ Through me in the sweat of thy brow thou 
eatest thy bread ; through me thou sufferest all things.” The other Grk. 
codd. omit. 
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‘Do thou arise, and thy son Seth, and do ye go near to the garden 
and cast dust upon your heads and lament exceedingly with tears, 
and beseech God if he will perhaps have pity on me and send his 
angels into the garden of delight, and give unto me of the fruit 
from which proceedeth the anointing of pity;! and ye shall anoint 
my person therewith in order that I may, perhaps, be healed of my 
woes.” (Ch. x.) But they arose and went opposite to the garden ; 
and when they came into the road,? then Eva looked and beheld her 
son Seth, that a wild beast fought with him. And Eva wept bitterly, 
and cried: “ Woe to me, woe to me, woe to me! For if it be unto me 
to come unto the day of resurrection, all sinners of my progeny will 
come to curse me, and will say : [ Cursed be Eva, for] she has not kept 
safe the observance of the Lord her God, [and because of this we shall 
all die mith death.” And having looked] she said to the beast: ‘‘O evil 
beast, art thou not afraid to wage war against the image of God?” 
(Ch. xi.) Then that wild beast called out and said: “O thou woman, 
’tis not from us that there was a beginning of greed (mAcovegia),? but 
from thee. For from thee was the beginning [of the loosing] of wild 
beasts. For when thy mouth was opened to eat of the fruit of the 
tree, of which God commanded you not to eat of the same, and thou 
didst eat and transgress the commandment of God, then our nature 
changed into disobedience to men. And now therefore [bandy not 
words with me, but hold thy peace, for] thou canst not bear it if I 
begin to chide thee.” (Ch. xii.) But Seth said to the beast: “Shut 
thy mouth and be silent, and hold off from the image of God 
until the day of judgment.” Then said that wild beast to Seth: 
“Behold, I stand aloof from the image of God, and I go 
to my dwelling place.” (Ch. xiii.) But Seth and his mother Eva 
having got quit of the wild beast, came nigh to the garden of the Lord, 
and they wept and lamented, and prayed the Lord to send his angels 
and give unto them the anointing of pity. And the Lord sent the 
archangel Michael and said to Setb : “ Man of God, weary not thyself 
concerning this quest of thine, abcut the tree in which flows the oil 
of compassion, that thou mayest anoint with it thy father Adam. 
For in the present this shall not be; but going thou shalt behold 
thy father end his earthly (or temporal) life. And his time is at 
band. For after three days he will pass away (lit. exchange), and 





' So rov édéove has dropped out of all the Greek codd. after rd E\atoy 
(for which, however, B has éAeocg). The sending of Seth for the oil of 
pity is also told in the Descensus Christi ad Inferos (Hvang. Apocryph., 
p. 303). 

7 MS. D omits this clause. * The Grk. adds, “and of wailing.” 


* Ceriani’s D has 70 éAsog rov édaiov. 
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thou shalt behold his translation (lit. change to above), glorious and 
terrible.”"' When the angel of the Lord had said this, he ascended 
from them into Heaven. (Ch. xiv.) But Seth and his mother came and 
returned? to where Adam was placed and lay in sickness. And Adam 
said to Eva: “‘O Eva, what hast thou done unto me, because thou 
hast brought upon me wrath exceeding, which’ also shall be inherited 
by all the race of my offspring.” What answer doth she give and 
make to him? “Woe unto me, woe unto me, woe unto me, because 
I was deceived, obeying the deceitful words of the serpent.” And 
when Eva had said this, they began to weep and lament bitterly. 
And when they ceased from their Jamentation, an awful sorrow 
overcame‘ Adam. But his sons along with Eva sat around the bed 
of their father and wept exceedingly. (Ch. xv.) Said to them their 
mother Eva: “Children, so your father dies, and I with him; and 
now, my children, give ear unto me, and I will relate to you the envy 

: of the adversary, by what crafty means he robbed us of the 
garden of delight and of eternal life.” And she began to say as 
follows : “God, who loveth man and is merciful, fashioned me and your 
father Adam ; and placed us in the garden of delight, to govern and rule 
over all things which grew therein, But from one tree he commanded 
us to abstain from the same ; the which Satan beheld, (to wit) our glory 
and honour ; and having found the serpent the wisest animal of all 
which are on the whole earth, (Ch. xvi.) he approached him and said to 
him’ : ‘I behold thee wiser than all animals, and I desire® to reveal 





1 The Greek has: “Do thou again go to thy father, since the measure of 
his life is fulfilled. And as his soul goes forth, thou art about to behold his 
ascent (dvodoyv) all terrible.” 2 Grk.: “ returned to the tent where.” 

3 The rest of this chapter is much briefer in the Greek, as follows : 
“which is death, dominating all our race. And he saith to her: ‘Summon 
all our children and our children’s children, and inform them of the mode 
of our transgression.’” 

4 The Armenian Text is not quite intelligible here. 

5 Instead of the passage in italics the Greek Texts read in the follow- 
ing sense: “ And it happened, as we were guarding the paradise, each of 
us kept the portion assigned him by God. But I guarded in my portion 
the south and west. But the devil went into the portion of Adam, where 
were the male beasts. For God divided them for us, and apportioned the 
males to your father, but the females to me. And each of us watched. 
And the devil spake to the serpent and said: Rise up and come to me. 
And he arose and went to him. And the devil said to him.” 

6 The Greek Text of Ceriani (D) has ‘“‘ And I associate with thee. Why 
dost thou eat of the tares of Adam and not of the garden? Arise,and we 
will cause him to be expelled from the garden, as we also were expelled 
through him. The serpent said,” etc. 
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unto thee the thought which is in my heart and to unite (with) 
thee. Thou seest how much worth God has bestowed on the 
man. But we have been dishonoured; so hearken unto me and 
come, let us go and drive him out of the garden, out. of which 
we have been driven because of him.” The serpent saith unto him: 
‘I fear to do this thing, lest the Lord be wrath with me” Satan said 
to him: ‘ Fear not concerning this, but do thou only become a vessel 
unto me, and I will deceive them by thy mouth in order to ensnare 
them.’ (Ch. xvii.) And instantly the serpent hung himself from and 
lay along the wall of the garden ; and when the angels went forth to do 
homage, then Satan having taken the form of an angel, sang the songs 


of praise. And I looked and saw him there on the wall in the form of: 


an angel. And he spake and said to me: ‘Art thou Eva?’ And I 
say to him, ‘ Yes, I may be.’ And he saith to me, ‘What mayest 
thou be doing in yonder garden of thine?’ And I say to him, ‘God 
placed me here.” And he saith to me, ‘Ard how (is it that) God 
commanded thee not to eat of ell the trees which are in this garden of 
thine?’ And I say to him, ‘’Tis not so; but we eat of all, except 
of a single tree which is in the middle of the garden, which God 
commanded us not to eat of the same ; saying unto us: “If ye eat 
of the same, with death shall ye die.”’ (Ch. xviii.) Then saith the 
serpent unto me: ‘As God is alive, my soul hath exceeding sorrow 
because of thee,? and I desire not thy ignorance. But take and eat 
of yonder fruit ; and then forthwith shalt thou know the honour of 
that tree’ And I say unto him, ‘I fear Jest the Lord be wroth 
with me, even as he commanded us.’ And he saith unto her (sic), 
‘Fear not, for when thou shalt eat of the same, thine eyes shall be 
opened unto a knowledge of good and evil.* For the Lord knew 
that whenever ye shall eat, ye shall become like God to know good 
and evil. And being jealous of you because thereof, he forbade you 
to eat of the same. And now do thou take and eat of the fruit, and 
thou shalt behold the highest glory.’ (Ch. xix.) And when I heard 
these words spoken by him, I opened the door of the garden and 
entered into the garden of delight; for I was without when the 
serpent spake unto me. But he went in after me and said to me, 
‘Come after me, and I will give to thee of the fruit’ And he began 





1 The Grk. has: “God placed us here to guard and eat out of it. The 
devil answered by the mouth of the serpent: Ye do well, but ye do not 
eat of all that grows. And I said: We eat of all, save of one tree only, 
which is in the middle of the garden,” etc, 

3 The Grk. adds: “ because ye are as cattle.” 

* The Grk. has: “thine eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods 
knowing good and evil.” ; 
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to walk before me, and I after him. And when we had gone a little 
way, he turned back and said to me craftily : ‘I will not give thee of 
yonder fruit to eat, unless thou swear unto me, that when thou eatest 
it, thou wilt give also to thy husband to eat of the same.’ And not 
understanding his crafty language of deceit, I further say to him, ‘I 
know not how I may swear to thee, but whatsoever I know I will 
say. And now then I swear to thee on the throne of the 
Lord and on the Cherubin which bear it up and hold it, and on the 
tree of life, that when I shall have eaten, I will give also to my 
husband, even as thou tellest me to swear. When he heard 
the oath which I sware unto him, he came instantly and drew 
nigh unto the tree, and took and gave to me of the fruit forth- 
with ; the offspring of his wickedness,' that is to say of desire. 
For desire is the leader in all sin. And he took hold of the 
bough of the tree of knowledge, and bent it down to the earth, 
and I took and eat of the fruit- thereof. (Ch. xx.) And at once 
my eyes were opened, and I knew that I was naked of the right- 
eousness with which I had clad myself. And I wept bitterly, and I 
said unto the serpent: ‘Why hast thou done this thing, offspring 
of wickedness, and why hast thou deceived me and deprived me of 
my glory ?’ I also wept much, because of the oath which [ kad sworn 
unto him. But he, when he heard this, at once went down from the 
tree and disappeared! And I sought on my part for leaves in order to 
cover my shame, and I found them not. For there rested not upon 
my body the leaf of any of the trees? except of the fig-tree only. And 
I took thereof and girdled myself and hid the nakedness of my body. 
(Ch. xxi.) And I cry out to your father, and say : ‘ Adam, where art 
thou. Arise and come unto me, and I will shew thee wonderful 
things.” And when your father cometh to me, I repeat to him the 
words of lawlessness, which drove us out of our glory. And I 
opened my lips, because Satan gave unto me to speak the words of 
blasphemy and of contumacy. And I say unto him: ‘Come, my lord 
Adam, hearken unto my words, and eat of the fruit of the tree of 
which the Lord commanded us that we should not eat of the 
same, and thou shalt become God. Your father made answer 
unto me and said: ‘I fear lest God be angry with me’ And 
I say unto him: ‘ Fear not, for when thou shalt eat it, it shall 
be thine to know good and evil.’ And he hearkened to my words 
of temptation, and tasted of the fruit, and at once his eyes were 





1 The Grk. has: ‘“ the poison of his wickedness,” 
2 The Grk. adds rov iyo pépove. 

3 In the Grk.: “a great mystery.” 

4 In the Grk.: “ become as a god,” 
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opened, and he knew the nakedness of his person. And he said 
to me: ‘O thou woman, why hast thou done this thing unto me, and 
hast deprived me of the glory of God ?’ (Ch, xxii.) And io that hour 
we heard the voice of Michael the archangel, sounding his trumpet and 
saying to all the angels: ‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts : “Come ye all, 
and go down with me into the garden, and hear the judgment with 
which I shall will to judge Adam.”’ And when we heard the sound of 
the trumpet of the archangel Michael and the words which he spake, 
we say one to the other: ‘ Behold the Lord is about to come into this 
garden in order to judge us,’ and we were afraid, and hid ourselves. 
And the Lord God came into the garden sitting upon a chariot of 
Cherubin, and all the angels gave praise before him. And when he 
entered into the garden al] the plants which are in the garden 
instantly blossomed and burgeoned, all' which were around Adam ; 
likewise, also, those which were around me. And the throne of the God- 
head was set at the tree of life, (Ch. xxiii.) And the Lord God cried 
aloud to thy father Adam and said : ‘ Adam, where art thou hidden ? 
Dost thou think thyself hidden from my all-seeing eyes, that I should 
not find thee? For the house is not hidden from him that builded 
it.’ Then thy father made answer to him and said : ‘My Lord, ’tis 
not that we hide from thee,? but we are naked, and we thorght 
thou wouldst not find us. But we fear thee, for we are naked.’ 
And God said unto him: ‘And who taught thee that thou wast 
naked (except) that thou hast transgressed my commandment which 
I gave thee and hast not kept it?’ Then thy father pondered my 
word which I said unto him,? that I will preserve thee without fear 
before God. He turned to me and said: ‘Why hast thou done this 
thing?’ And‘ I say unto him: ‘Lord, the serpent deceived me.’ 
(Ch. xxiv.) Then the Lord God said to thy father Adam: ‘Foras- 
much as thou hast done this, and bast not kept my commandment, 
but hast listened to the voice of thy wife, the earth shall be cursed in 
thy works. For thou shalt woik it, and it shall not give thee its 
strength ; but thorns and thistles shall it bring forth for thee, aud by 
the sweat of thy brows thou shalt eat thy bread’* And turning to 





1 The Grk, has: “ both those of the portion of Adam and of my portion 
also.” 

? The Grk. has: “We hide as thinking that we are not found by thee, 
but we fear, because we are naked,” etc. 

3 The Grk. adds: “ when I wished to deceive him.” 

‘ In the Grk.: “And I remembered the word of the serpent, and said 
that the serpent deceived me.” 

5 The Grk. adds a long gloss here, which is not in the Armenian, as fol- 
lows: “and shalt be in many sorts of labour; thou shalt weary and not win 








easterlies 
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the serpent, he said unto him : ‘ Forasmuch as thou hast done this 
thing, and hast become the vessel of shame, and hast deceived the 
upright’ in heart, cursed shalt thou be among all brutes and dumb 
animals, and tliou shalt be deprived of thy food, whence thon didst 
eat, and shalt eat dust all the days of thy life. Upon thy navel and 
thy belly shalt thou go, and shalt be deprived of thy hands and thy 
feet ; and there shall not be left to thee an ear, nor wings, nor any of 
thy other members for thee to have,? forasmuch as by thine evil 
devices thou hast worsted and deceived these beings, and hast caused 
them to be expelled from the garden of delight. And I will place 
enmity between thee and this woman, between thy seed and hers ; 
they shall serve thy head, and thou shalt serve the sole of their fout 
until the day of judgment.’ (Ch. xxv.) And the Lord turned and 
said to me’: ‘Forasmuch as thou hast listened to this serpent, 
despising my commandment, thou shalt be in empty paius and pangs 
that cannot be alleviated. Thou shalt bear many children in sorrow, 
and‘ in thy labours thou shalt be straitened, and in thy life and in 
thy distress thou shalt make confession, and shalt say : ‘““O Lord God, 
save me in this present, and henceforth I will not turn me to the 
same sinning in my flesh.” 
(Two lines undecipherable) Ra per techbr ite arta ae) Ee aS 
aoe uk ag ide eae tir plage ae Concerning the enmities which the 
enemy hath sown in thee. And there thy turning shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee.’ (Ch. xxvii.) And thereafter 
the Lord gave a command to his holy angels to drive us out of the 
garden of delight. And when they had driven and led us out, we 
lamented much and wept bitterly. And your father Adam saith to 
me: ‘Grant me a little respite, that I may pray to God who loveth 
man, in order that he may perhaps have compassion on me, for I 





rest, be pressed hard by bitterness and not taste of sweetness, be oppressed 
by heat and straitened by cold. And thou shalt weary much, and not 
be rich, and shalt grow fat, but not reach thine end, and those beasts 
which thou ruledst shall rise up against thee and rebel, because thou hast 
not kept my commandment.” 

! robg mapsmévous. 2 In the Grk.: tv 79 caxia cov. 

3 The Greek Text puts this address to Eve before that made to the 
serpent, transposing chs, xxv. and xxvi. 

* The Grk, continues: “and in one hour thou shalt come and destroy 
thy life because of thy great necessity and pains. And thou shalt con- 
fess,”’ etc. 

5 Two lines are illegible in the Armenian. The Grk. continues: “ And 
therefore I will judge thee by thy wor 1s, because of the hatred which the 


enemy put in thee,” etc. 
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alone sinned.’ And the angels granted him a little respite from 
driving us out ; and Adam called out with a loud voice, and said, 
lamenting: ‘Remit unto me, Lord, my transgressions, whatsoever I 
have done.’ Then said the Lord to his angels: ‘Wherefore have ye 
given them respite, and expel them not from the garden? Did I not 
of myself make (them) ?! or have I judged them unjustly ?’ But the 
angels fell on their faces, and said: ‘Just art thou, Lord; and 
righteous are thy judgments.’ (Ch. xxviii.) And the Lord turned to 
Adam and said to him: ‘I will not permit thee now and henceforth 
to be there in the garden” And Adam made answer and said to the 
Lord : ‘O my Lord and my God, I pray thee bestow on me of the 
tree of life, that I may eat thereof before I go forth from the garden 
of life.’ God again spake with Adam, and said : ‘In this present thou 
shalt not receive of the same, for we have enjoined on the cherubim 
with the flaming sword to guard the path, unto the end that thou 
mayest not taste thereof and abide deathless for ever. But there 
shall be unto thee* thy war, which the enemy has sown for thee. But 
when thou shalt remove thyself from the garden and keep thyself 
from all wickedness, and bear in mind death ;* after thine ending, in 
the coming of the resurrection, I will raise thee up, and then I will 
give to thee of the fruit of life and thou shalt abide deathless for 
ever.” (Ch. xxix.) And the Lord, having said this, commanded the 
angels to drive us out of the garden. And then your father Adam 
wept bitterly in the garden before the angels. And the angels say 
unto him: ‘What wilt thou that we do to thee, Adam?’ Adam 
made answer to the angels: ‘I know that ye now drive me forth, but 
suffer me to take some fragrant thing from the garden, in order that 
when I shall be outside it, and am offering oblations to God, the Lord 
may listen unto my prayers.’ (Ch. xxx.) But the angels approached the 
Lord, and said: ‘ Hojili Hojil,’* which vs translated King eternal. And 
he bade be given to Adam incense of sweet odour (edwdias) from the 
garden. And the Lord God bade that Adam be brought before him, 
that he might receive the incense of sweet odour and the seeds of his 
food, giving leave unto his angels. And Adam came before the Lord. 
And the Lord God bade there be given to him four things, which are 
the following : crocus, which is saffron; and nard, which is phajla- 





1 The Grk.=“ Surely the transgression is not mine?” 

2 “Thou shalt have the war,” etc. 

3 In. Grk.: “As wishing to die [but Codex C ‘as about to die’), then 
when the resurrection again comes I will raise thee up, and then shall be 
given thee of the tree of life,” etc, 


* In the Grk.: “Ian aidme Baoided.” 
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seni;! and calamus, which is a reed; and cinnamon, which is 
daraseni ;! and many other seeds among those things which we eat. 
And when he had received all these, we went forth from the garden, 
and we beheld ourselves placed in this earth. (Ch. xxxi.) And now, 
my children, I have discoursed to you about everything, and con- 
cerning the chicanery of the enemy (and hon, that by his deceit, he 
Pa ae us). But do ye forthwith be on your guard, lest ye also 
forfeit the glory of God.” (Ch. xxxii.) And all this did Eva relate 
to her sons; and Adam lay before them much afflicted in his sickness.’ 
But Eva and her sons began to weep and lament. 

And when they were silent there arose Adam from his sleep. And 
Eva suid unto him: “Wherefore dost thou die and I remain alive, my 
lord? Or for how long a time do I (wait to) come after thine end- 
ing? Acquaint me with the truth.” Said Adam unto Eve: “It is 
not any concern of thine (lit. for thee) to ask concerning this, because 
thou wilt (? not) delay to follow after me, but alike we shall die 
together, and they will place thee near to me in the same spot. But 
when I shall die cover me’; and suffer not any one of thy sons to 
behold‘ me, until the angel shall ordain what is to be done concerning 
me. For God neglects me not, but seeks out the vessels which he 
fashioned. Now, therefore, arise and remain in prayer until there 
shall pass forth my spirit from my body this day into the hand of 
my Lord who gave it untome. Oh, for I know not, how I® shall 
meet my Creator, lest haply he be wroth concerning me, or on the 
contrary he may have pity on me in his compassion.” Then Eva arose 
and went without, and fell on her face on the earth, and wept and 
lamented bitterly, and spake as follows: “I have sinned against thee, 
O God; I have sinned against thee, Father of all; I have sinned 
against thee, O Lord ; I have sinned also against thy angels !* I have 
sinned against thee, Lover of mankind ; I have sinned against thee and 
thy cherubim ; I have sinned against thee, Lord, and against thy 
immoveable throne ; I have sinned against thee, Lord; I have sinned 
against the holiness of thy saints ; I have sinned against thee, Lord, I 
have sinned unto heaven and before thee, O Lord. For sin and trans- 
gressions have from me originated in the world.” And as she offered 
up this prayer, the angel of the Lord came unto her in a human shape 





1 The homonyms added are, perhaps, Arabic. The Greek Text has not 
them. 

2 The Grk. adds: “but he had one more day before he quitted his 
body.” 

8 The Cod. A has cadifere, but BC caradipere. 

4 In the Grk,: “to touch me,” 

5 In the Grk.: “ how we,” § In Grk,: “ Thy chosen angels.” 
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(eios),! and having aroused her from sleep, said to her: “Stand strong, 
thou woman, in thy adoration.2? For behold Adam, thy husband, has 
passed away from his flesh. And do thou look and behold his spirit 
ascending unto heaven to his Maker to be before him.” (Ch. xxxiii.) 
But Eva having arisen cleansed with her hands her face* from her 
excessive tears ; for her eyes were swollen with weeping. And having 
raised her eyes to heaven, she beholds a fiery chariot raised aloft. by 
four fiery beasts,‘ and the tongue of man is too weak to tell forth the 
sheen of their glory. And they bore his spirit to the place wherein 
(?) is Adam in the flesh. And angels went before the chariot. But 
when they came nigh to that place, the chariot stopped along with 
the cherubin and Adam upon it ; she beheld also censers of gold and . 
three canopies, and angels went with fragrant incense taking the 
censers, and came in haste into the holy tabernacle, and kindling fire 
they cast the incense into the censers, and the smoke of the incense 
so went forth as to overshadow the firmament of heaven. And the 
angels prostrated themselves in adoration before God, crying all of 
them aloud and saying : “ Elidjil, which is being translated Lord, king 
of eternity, vouchsafe remission to Adam, for he is thine image and 
the work of thy spotless bands.” (Ch. xxxiv.) Eva beheld yet other* 
marvels before God. And Eva wept bitterly. And Eva turned and 
spake, and said to Seth her son: “ My child, stand firm over the body® 
of thy father, and come to me and see what no one hath seen with 
his eyes. And behold how all the angels beseech the Lord concerning 
thy father Adam.” (Ch. xxxv.) But Seth arose and went to his 
mother, and said unto her: “ Why weepest thou, mother mine ?” 
His mother made answer to him and said to him: “ Do thou look up 
and see with thine eyes the firmament of heaven opened,’ and the 





1 In the Grk,: “Lo there came to her the angel of humanity (rij¢ 
avOowrérnrog).” ? In the Grk.: “ Rise up from thy repentance.’’ 

3 In Grk. simply: “laid her hand on her face,” 

4 The Grk. has: ‘‘ A chariot of light moved on by four bright eagles, of 
which no one born of the womb could tell the glory nor behold their 
countenance, and angels preceding the chariot. When they came to the 
place where lay your father Adam, the chariot halted, and the seraphim 
were between your father and the chariot. And I saw gold censers and 
three cups ; and lo, all the angels with frankincense and with censers and 
the cups (or vials) came to the altar and blew them, and the vapour of 
the incense hid the firmaments,” etc. 

5 In Grk.: “ yet two other mysteries before God.” 

6 In Grk.: “rise up from the body.” 

7 In Grk.: “behold the seven firmaments opened, and see with thine 
eyes how the body of thy father lies on its face, and all the holy angels 
with it, praying for it and saying.” 


7 
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soul of thy father, how be falls down before God on his face, and all 
the angels beseech the Lord in his behalf, thus saying: ‘ Vouchsafe, 
O Lord, remission unto Adam, thou who art God long-suffering and 
art Lord of all. For he is thineimage.’ Therefore, O my child Seth, 
what! shall come unto me, when I shall stand before the unseen God. 
And who then may be yonder two men, the Ethiops, who stand before 
God, beseeching the Lord for thy father Adam?” (Ch. xxxvi.) Seth 
said unto her: “O my mother, yonder two men whom thou beholdest 
are the sun and the moon, who stand and beseech God, falling upon 
their faces, concerning my father Adam.” And Eva saitia unto him: 
““ Aud where may be their light ? How darkened do they appear!” 
Seth made answer and said: “’Tis not because their light is laid aside 
from them, but their light appeareth not before the father of light.? 
Because their sheen is clouded over by glory and by the mighty sheen of 
the face of the father of light.” (Ch. xxxvii.) And as Seth spake this 
word unto his mother Eva, on a sudden one of the archangels blew 
his trumpet, and instantly all the angels arose, who were fallen on 
their faces before God. And they called out with a loud uproar and 
with terrible voice: “ Blessed is the glory of the Lord by his creatures. 
For that he hath taken pity on those that were fashioned by his 
hands, upon Adam.” And when the angels had cried out this aloud, 
there came one of the six-winged cherubin and caught up Adam and 
bore him into a sea not made with hands, and washed him three 


times.’ 





1 In Grk.: “ What shall be this? and when shall it be given over into 
the hands of the unseen father and of our God? But who are the two 
Ethiops,” etc. 

2 In Grk.: “before the light of the whole, the father of lights, and 
therefore is their light hidden and lost.” 

3 In Grk.: “fjowacey rov'Adau, cai axnyayey abroy sic ryv axepovciay 
Aipyny Kai awidovoey airoy rpiroyv.” So Ceriani’s codex D; but Tischen- 
dorf reads: foracey roy ’Adip eis thy ayépovcay Nipvny cai aréwruvev 
avrov évwrov Oeov, and on ayxépoveay he has this note: Ita coniecimus 
scribendum esse pro yepouvciac, quod in codice esse dicitur. Poterat enim 
scribi dyepovodda. Illud vero similiter in Apocalypsi Pauli legitur, ubi 
sect, 22 est: bray dé peravonoy cai petacraby rov Biov, rrapadidora Ty 
Meyanr, cai BaddAovaw adrov sic ri\v "Axépovcay Aiuyny. In the same sec- 
tion of the Apoc. Pauli we read that 7 ayépovea Xipvn was in the land of 
the gentle ones who inherit the earth, in a region where the souls of the 
just are kept. Its waters were brighter than gold and silver, and none 
might enter it, except after repentance of their sins. The Syriac version 
of the Apoc. Pauli renders it ‘the sea of Eucharista.” In § 31 of the 
same Apocryph the phrase recurs é&w rijg wéAewg kai rij¢ axepobong Kipyec 
kai THE yn¢c THG 4yaBac 
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And again he brought and placed him before God ; and he spent 
three hours, fallen on his face on the earth. But after this he 
stretched forth his hand, who is lord of all, he that sat on his throne. 
And having taken Adam, he gave him into the hand of Michael the 
archangel, saying to him: ‘Bear him unto the second heaven! and let 
him repose until the day of the great renewal, which I will bring (as) 
salvation in the midst of the earth, because of Adam and all his 
children.” Then Michael the archangel took Adam and they bore 
him and gave him repose in the place where the Lord commanded 
him. And all the angels sang a strain of praise and the songs of 
angels. They marvelled at God’s love of man, and at the acceptable 
pardon of Adam. But after so much rejoicing, which there was: 
concerning Adam, Michael the archangel spake unto the father 
of light concerning Adam, and said to him : “ Lord, let all the angels 
be gathered together before God, each according to his order.” 
And they were all gathered together, some having censers in their 
hands and others harps and trumpets.? And behold the Lord as- 
cended in glory upon the four winds, and the cherubim took hold of 
and held the winds. And angels came down from heaven and went 
before him, all of them, and descended unto the earth, at the spot in 
which was lying the body of Adam. And having come thither, the 
Lord entered into the garden with the heavenly hosts. Then the 
plants and fruit-bearing trees all blossomed forth together, and there 
breathed forth a sweet odour, so that all who were born of Adam, 
were stupefied and fell into a deep sleep, from the odour wafted to 
them from the bloom and blossom of the garden. But Seth alone 
was not stupefied : for the Lord wished to shew unto him the wonders 
which he was about towork. But the Lord God? having looked, beheld 
the body of Adam lying just as it was on the earth. He was much 
distressed in his love of man, and he said: “ O Adam, wherefore hast 
thou done this, for if thou hadst kept my commandment, which I 
gave to thee, they would not be rejoicing who have brought thee into 
yonder place of thine? But now I say to thee, that when my sal- 
vation shall be manifested to the world, I will turn their rejoicing into 
sorrow ; but thy sorrow I will turn into rejoicing. For I will restore 
thee unto thy primal glory,‘ and seat thee on a throne of thy 





' In the Grk.: ‘“ Lift him up into the paradise as far as the third heaven, 
and leave him there till that great day and terrible of my economy, which 
I will bring about in the world.” 

? In the Grk.: “and others trumpets and vials.” 

* According to Tischendorf’s Text Seth was “distressed.” In all the 
Grk, MSS., however, there is some flaw here. 

* In Grk.: “ will restore thee to thine empire.” 
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deceiver. And he shall come to that place, wherein thou art now 
lying, and he shall behold thee become higher than himself. And 
then he himself shall be judged and all his worshippers. And I send 
him into the gehenna of fire. And he shall be much affrighted and will 
sorrow, beholding thee sitting on his throne.” (Ch. xl.) And when 
God had spoken these words to Adam, the archangel Michael again 
said' ; ‘“ Come to the kingdom, which is in the second heaven, and thou 
shalt take there three linen robes, white and purple, and shalt bring 
them hither.” And he went and fulfilled that which was com- 
manded of the Lord. And God commanded Michael the archangel 
to envelop the body of Adam, saying thus: “Spread ye out those 
fine linen cloths of yours and envelop him, and bring ye of the oil 
of anointing, of fragrant smell, and scatter it over him.” And the 
archangels Michael and Uriel did as the Lord commanded them. 
And when they had enfolded the body of Adam, God commanded 
them to bring the body of Abel the just, And they bore and laid 
it before God. And God commanded them to bear in like manner 
linen cloths, and envelop the body of Abel the just; because his 
body was not wrapped up by anyone, from the day on upon which 
Cain slew his brother. For Cain himself was desirous to keep it,? 
but was not able ; for that the earth would not receive his body. 

But there was a voice of summoning from the earth to Cain 
saying: “Iam not willing to receive the body of the first-formed, 
which they received from me.” And the angel having taken the body 
of Abel, they placed it on a stone, until they had buried the body of 
Adam. But the Lord God commanded the angels to lift up his body and 
carry it into the region of the garden unto that place in which the Lord 
had taken clay (or dust) and fashioned Adam. And he commanded 
that they should cleave the earth asunder and bury them together. 
And the Lord gave command to seven holy archangels to come and 
bring forth from the kingdom many odours. And the archangels 
came and brought them, even as the Lord commanded. And they 
laid the fragrant (spices) in the place in which he commanded them 





1 According to the Grk. ch. xl. begins thus: “ After this God said to 
the archangel Michael: Strew linen clothes and cover the body of Adam ; 
and bring ye oil of the oil of fragrance and pour it out on it. And the 
three great angels tended him. And when they had finished tending 
Adam, God bade the body of Abel also to be brought.” 

2 In the Grk.: “Cain often wished to hide it, but could not. For his 
body would leap up from the ground and a voice issued from the earth, 
saying, A second creation shall not be hidden in the earth, until there be 
given up to me the first creation which was taken from me, the dust (of 
me) from whom it was taken.” 
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to set down their bodies. And then they took the body of the twain 
and laid them in the place in which they had cloven asunder the 
sepulchre; and they covered it over with clay (or dust), (Ch. xli.) 
And the Lord God cried out to the body of Adam and said: “ Adam, 
Adam.” Buthe uttered acry, saying’: “Lo, here am I, Lord.” And 
the Lord said : “ Aforetime I said unto thee that dust thou wast and 
to dust shouldst thou return. But mightily? do I give thee good 
tidings of my power and unto all nations of the sons of men, who are 
of thy children.” (Ch. xlii.) When he said this, the Lord God made 
a sign (or monument)’, triangular, and with it sealed their sepulchre ; 
that no one might come nigh thereunto for six days, until the dust 
return whence it was taken. And when he had completed all this 
our Lord ascended into heaven in glory. But Evadid not comprehend 
where was laid his body. She was filled with great sorrow and wept 
bitterly because of his death, and again because of not knowing his 
body, what it was become, For as we said before, all were stupefied 
together with Eva, in that time in which the Lord descended into the 
garden of delight concerning the body of Adam. And so all these 
marvels took place ; but no one of them knew, but only Seth, their 
son. But after this, when the time of Eva’s end came, she arose 
even of herself, and fell to praying with tears and said: “ Lord God 
of all natures, Creator of creation, separate me not from the body of 
thy servant Adam. For thou didst even make me out of the body of 
Adam, and from his bones didst thou even fashion me; and I pray 
thee, make me worthy, who am unworthy, (and make worthy) the sinful 
body of thy hand-maid ; that it be not separated from the body of 
Adam, even as aforetime I was together with him in yon garden. 
For though we had transgressed thy command, we were not 
divided from one another.” And when she had finished this prayer, 
she looked up to heaven and smote her breast, and said: ‘“‘O my Lord, 
and God of all, receive my spirit in peace.” And having said this, she 
slept, committing her spirit into the hands of angels. (Ch. xliii.) But 
thereafter Michael the archangel along with three archangels 
lifted up the body of Eva, and took and buried it in the place in 





! In the Grk.: “the body answered from the earth and said.” 
2 In the Grk.: “Again I announce to thee the resurrection. I will 
raise thee in the resurrection with every race of men sprung from thy 


seed.” 
3 In the Grk.: “God made & seal and sealed the tomb, that no one 


might do aught to it in the six days, until his rib revert to him. Then 
the Lord and his angels proceeded unto their place. But Eve also after 
the fulfilling of six days fell asleep. But while she still lived, she wept 
bitterly because of the falling asleep of Adam.” 
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which lay the body of Adam and of Abel the just. And thereafter 
Michael the archangel cried aloud to Seth and said: “ Thus' shalt 
thou bury every man who shall die until the day of the coming again 
and of the resurrection.” And having thus laid down the law, he 
saith to him : “On the seventh day thou shalt rest and rejoice in it. 
For on this day the Lord and all his angels (? said) : ‘ Let us rejoice 
with al] the spirits of the just ones who may be upon the earth.’” 
And when Michael the archangel had said this to Seth, forthwith he 
ascended into heaven along with the three archangels, giving thanks 
unto and glorifying God, And they sang songs, saying : “ Allelouiah, 
Allelouiah, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord of Hosts, glory to God Almighty 
for ever and ever.’ 

Lord God of thy holy archangels and angels, and of all the powers 
of heaven, and of the first-created ones Adam and Eva, through their 
intercession have pity on the owner of this book, Mahdas Gregory, and 
his wife Selene (/ow-sin), and his sons Thérwand and Parsam, and on 
all the blood of his neighbours, and on the writer of the same, and on 
those who shall read and give ear to it and who say the Amen. 
Amen. 





' In the Grk. Michael says: “ Thus bury every man who dies until the 
day of resurrection.” And after giving him this law he said to him : “ Beyond 
six days ye shall not mourn ; but on the seventh day rest and be joyful 
on it, because in it (we) God and the angels rejoice with the just soul 
which has passed away (rij¢ weracraonc) from earth.” 

2 The Greek ends here. The rest is an addition of the Armenian trans- 
lator or scribe. 
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THE EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM 
ENGLAND IN 1290. 


(Continued from p. 100.) 
VI—TuHE Prouisition or Usury. 


VERY soon after the passing of the Statute of 1270, 
Edward left England to join the second Crusade of St. 
Louis, and did not return till 1274, two years after he 
had been proclaimed king. At once he took up with 
characteristic vigour, and with the help and advice of a 
band of statesmen and lawyers, the work of administrative 
reform that he had already begun as heir-apparent. He 
recognised that the state of affairs established in 1270 
could not endure, since, under it, the Jews, while practi- 
cally prevented from lending money at interest, now that 
the law forbade them to take in pledge real property, the 
only possible security for large loans, were nevertheless 
still nothing but usurers, allowed by ancient custom and 
royal recognition to carry on that one pursuit as best they 
could, and prevented by the same forces from carrying on 
any other. Edward, with his usual love for “the defini- 
tion of duties and the spheres of duty,”! felt that it was 
necessary to define for the Jews a new position, which 
should not, as did their present position, condemn them 
to hopeless struggles, nor demand from him acquiescence 
in what he believed to be a sin. 

For the Church had never ceased to maintain the 
doctrine of the sinfulness of usury which Ambrose and 
Clement, Jerome and Tertullian, had taught in strict 
conformity with the communistic ideas of primitive 
Christianity. It is true that till the eleventh century 





Stubbs, Constitutional History, IL, 116, 
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usury and speculative trading generally had not been 
active enough to call for repression, nor would the Church 
have been strong enough to enforce on the Christian world 
the observance of its doctrine. It could not follow up 
the attempt made by the Capitularies of Charles the Great 
to prevent laymen from practising usury, and it had to 
rest content with enforcing the prohibition on clerics.' 
But the growth under Hildebrand of the power of the 
Church over every-day life, and the elevation of the moral 
tone of its teaching that resulted from its struggles with 
the temporal power, enabled it to adopt with increasing 
effect measures of greater severity. Hildebrand, in 1083, 
decreed that usurers should, like perjurers, thieves, and 
wife-deserters, be punished with excommunication ;? and 
the Lateran General Council of 1139, when exhorted by 
Innocent II. to shrink from no legislation as demanding 
too high and rigorous a morality, decreed that usurers 
were to be excluded from the consolations of the Church, 
to be infamous all their lives long, and to be deprived of 
Christian burial.’ The religious feeling aroused by the 
Crusades still further strengthened the hold on the 
Christian world of characteristically Christian theory, 
while the prospect of the economic results that they 
threatened to bring about in Europe, awoke the Church 
to the advisability of putting forth all its power to 
protect the estates of Crusaders against the money-lenders. 
Many Popes of the twelfth century ordained, and St. 
Bernard approved of the ordinance * that those who took 
up the Cross should be freed from all engagements to 
pay usury into which they might have entered. Innocent 
III. absolved Crusaders even from obligations of the kind 
that they had incurred under oath, and subsequently 
ordered that Jews should be forced, under penalty of 
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exclusion from the society of Christians, to return to 
their crusading debtors any interest that they had already 
received from them.! 

Stronger even than the influence of the Crusades was 
that of the Mendicant Orders. The Dominicans, who 
preached, and the Franciscans, who “taught and wrought” 
among all classes of people throughout Europe, carried with 
them, as their most cherished lesson, the doctrine of poverty. 
It was by the teaching of this doctrine, and by the practice 
of the simple unworldly life of the primitive Church, that 
the founders of the two orders had been able to give new 
strength to the ecclesiastical institutions of the thirteenth 
century. And their teaching, if not their practice, made 
its way from the Casiuncula to the Vatican. Cardinal 
Ugolino, the dear friend of S. Francis, became Gregory 
1X. ; Petrus de Tarentagio, of the order of the Dominicans, 
became Innocent IV.; and Girolamo di Ascoli, the “sun” 
of the Franciscans, was soon to become Nicholas IV. 
Moreover, the work of formulating and publishing to the 
world the official doctrines of the Church was in the 
hands of the Mendicants. A Dominican, Raymundus de 
Peiiaforte, was entrusted by Gregory IX. with the 
preparation of the Decretals, which formed the chief 
part of the canon law of the Church? And friars of 
both orders codified with indefatigable labour the moral 
law of Christianity, and set it forth in hand-books, or 
Summe, which were universally accepted as guides for 
the confessional, and which all agreed in condemning 
usury.® Hence, the doctrine of its sinfulness was taught 
throughout Christian Europe, by priests and monks, by 
Dominican preachers and Franciscan confessors, who could 
enforce their lesson by the use of their power of granting 
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or refusing absolution. How strong and violent a public 
opinion was thus created is best shown in the lines in 
which Dante, the contemporary of Edward I., tells with 
what companions he thought it fit that the Caursine 
usurers should dwell in hell." 

There was every reason why the hatred of usury should 
be as strong in England as anywhere. The Franciscan 
movement had spread throughout the country, and had 
found among Englishmen many of its chief literary 
champions.” And the Englishman’s pious dislike of 
usury had been strengthened by many years of bitter 
experience. Italian usurers had in the previous reign 
gone up and down the country collecting money on behalf 
of the Pope, and lending money on their own account at 
exorbitant rates of interest. From some of the magnates 
they obtained protection (for which they are said to have 
paid with a share of their profits),* but to the great body 
of the Baronage, to the Church and the trading classes, 
their very name had become hateful. One of them, the 
brother of the Pope’s Legate, had been killed at Oxford.5 
In Lordon Bishop Roger had solemnly excommunicated 
them all, and excluded them from his diocese.® 

No English king who wished to follow the teachings of 
Christianity could willingly countenance any of his sub- 
jects in carrying on a traffic which was thus hated by the 
people and condemned by all the doctors of Christendom, 
Even Henry III. was once so far moved by indignation and 
religious feeling as to expel the Caursines from his king- 
dom,’ and had religious scruples about the retention of 
the Jews.2 But, as has been shown, he could not do with- 





' E pero lo minor giron suggella, 
Del segno suo e Sodoma e Caorsa. 
Inferno, X1. 49, 50. 
2 Monumenta Franciscana (Rolls Series), XLV., L., 10, 28-9, 61. 
8 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, I., 399-400. 
4M. Paris, Chronica Majora, V., 245. 5 Thid., IIL., 482-3. 
6 Tbid., IIL., 332-3. 7 Ibid., 1V., &. 
5 M, Paris, Historia Anglorum, III, 104. 
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but the Jewish revenue. Edward was not only free from 
dependence on that source of income, but he was also a far 
more religious king than his father. He was a man to 
obey the behests of the Church, instead of setting them at 
naught with an easy conscience, as his father had done. 
In the second year of his reign the Church, by a decree 
passed at the Council of Lyons, demanded from the Chris- 
tian world far greater efforts against usury than ever 
before.! Till this time, though Popes and Councils had 
declared the practice accursed, churches and monasteries 
had had usurers as tenants on their estates, or had even 
possessed whole ghettos as their property.?, Now this was 
to be ended, and it was ordained by Gregory X. that no 
community, corporation, or individual should permit 
foreign usurers to hire their houses, or indeed to dwell 
at all upon their lands, but should expel them within 
three months. Edward, in obedience to this decree, ordered 
an inquisition to be made into the usury of the Florentine 
bankers in his kingdom with a view to its suppression, 
and allowed proceedings to be taken at the same time 
and with the same object against a citizen of London.’ 
And the events of the last reign enabled him to pro- 
ceed to what at first seems the far more serious task of 
bringing to an end the trade that the Jews had carried 
on under the patronage, and for the benefit, of the Royal 
Exchequer. 

For the Jews could no longer support the Crown in 
times of financial difficulty as they had been able to do in 
previous reigns. The contraction of their business that 





1 Ashley, Economic History and Theory, I. 150; Labbeus, Sacrosancta 
Concilia, xi. 991, 2. 
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_ was the result of their exclusion from many towns, and 
the losses that they had suffered through the extortions of 
Henry III. and the plundering attacks of the barons, had 
very greatly diminished their revenue-paying capacities, 
and the legislation of 1270 must have affected them still 
more deeply. At the end of the twelfth century they had 
probably paid to the Treasury about £3,000 a year, or 
one-tweltth of the whole royal income,' and for some parts 
of the thirteenth century the average collection of tallage 
has been estimated at £5,000 ;? but in 1271—by which 
time the royal income had probably grown to something 
like the £65,000 a year which the Edwards are said to 
have enjoyed in time of peace*—Henry III., when pledging 
to Richard of Cornwall the revenue from the Jewry, 
estimated its annual value, apart from what was yielded 
by escheats and other special claims, at no more than 
2,000 marks.* And while the resources of the Jews had 
fallen off, the needs of the Crown had increased. Not 
only must Edward have conducted his foreign enterprises 
at a much greater cost than did his predecessors, under 
whom the English knighthood had been accustomed to 
serve without serious opposition, but, in addition, he had 
to make the best of a vast heritage of debt that his father 
had left him. He had to seek richer supporters than the 
Jews, and such were not wanting. 

The Italian banking companies were the only organisa- 
tions in Europe that could supply him with such sums of 
money as he needed. From all the greatest cities of Italy— 
from Florence, Rome, Milan, Pisa, Lucca, Siena, and Asti 
—they had spread to many of the chief countries of Europe, 
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to France, England, Brabant, Switzerland, and Ireland. 
They were merchants, money-lenders, money-changers, and 
international bankers, and in this last occupation their 
supremacy over all rivals was secured by the great advan- 
tage which the wide extent of their dealings enabled them 
to enjoy, of being able to save, by the use of letters of 
credit on their colleagues and countrymen, the cost of the 
transport of money from country to country.? They were 
thus the greatest financial agents of the time. They trans- 
acted the business of the Pope. At the Court of Rome 
ambassadors had to borrow from them.* In France their 
position was established by a regular diplomatic agreement 
between the head of their corporation and Philip III. 
In England they had in their hands the greater part of the 
trade in corn and wool ;’ and the protection and favour of 
English kings was often besought by the Popes on their 
behalf in special bulls.® 

Edward began his reign in financial dependence on the 
Italians. His father had in the earliest period of his per- 
sonal government incurred obligations to them which he 
himself, as heir apparent, had to increase considerably 
at the time of his Crusade.’ When in later years he 
needed money to pay his army, he borrowed it from them ; 
when he diverted to his own use the tenth that was voted 
for his intended second Crusade, they gave security for 
repayment. So great were the amounts that they ad- 
vanced to him, that between 1298 and 1308 the Friscobaldi 





1 Muratori, Antiquitates Italice Medii Aevi (Dissertatio XVI); Dep- 
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Bianchi alone, one of the thirty-four companies that 
he employed,’ received in repayment nearly £100,000.2 
He was compelled to favour them, although he attempted 
to stop their usury. He gave them a charter of privi- 
leges.2 He presented them with large sums of money. 
He bestowed on the head of one of their firms high office 
in Gascony. At various times he placed under their charge 
the collection of the Customs in many of the chief ports in 
England.‘ 

Edward’s close connection with a body of financiers so 
rich and powerful made the Jews unnecessary to him.\ If 
he was not to disobey the decree of the Council of Lyons, 
he must either withdraw his protection from them or else 
forbid them any longer to be usurers. To withdraw his 
protection from them would be to expose them to the 
popular hatred, the danger from which had been the justi- 
fication of the relations that had been established between 
Crown and Jewry after 1190, and still existed. He chose 
the second alternative. In 1275 he issued a statute, in 
which he absolutely forbade the Jews, as he had just for- 
bidden Christians,’ to practise usury in the future. He 
gave warning that usurious contracts would no longer be 
enforced by the king’s officers, and he declared the making 
of them to be an offence for which henceforth both parties 
were liable to punishment. To ensure that all those 
contracts already existing should come to an end as quickly 
as possible, he ordered that all movables that were in 
pledge on account of loans were to be redeemed before the 


coming Easter.® 


VIL—Epwarp’s Poticy: THE JEws AND TRADE. 


Thus the Jews, already shut out from the feudal and 
municipal organisation of the country, were forbidden by 
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one act of legislation to follow the pursuit in which the | 
kings of England had encouraged them for two hundred 
years. | 

However, for the hardships imposed by the Christian 
Church there was an approved Christian remedy. Thomas 
Aquinas, the greatest authority on morals in Europe in the 
thirteenth century, had written: “If rulers think they 
harm their souls by taking money from usurers, let them 
remember that they are themselves to blame. They ought 
to see that the Jews are compelled to labour as they do in 
some parts of Italy.”! A Christian king, and one whom 
Edward revered as his old leader in arms and as a model 
of piety, had already acted in accordance with the teach- 
ing of Thomas Aquinas. In 1253 St. Louis sent from the 
Holy Land an order that all Jews should leave France 
for ever, except those who should become traders and 
workers with their hands.2. And now, when Edward was 
forbidding the Jews of England to practise usury, he 
naturally dealt with them in the fashion recommended by 
the great teacher of his time and adopted by the saintly king. 
“The King also grants,” said the Statute of 1275, “that 
the Jews may practise merchandise, or live by their labour, 
and for those purposes freely converse with Christians. 
Excepting that, upon any pretence whatever, they shall not 
be levant or couchant amongst them; nor on account of 
their merchandise be in scots, lots, or talliage with the 
other inhabitants of those cities or boroughs where they 
remain; seeing they are talliable to the King as his own 
serfs,and not otherwise. . . . And further the King 
grants, that such as are unskilful in merchandise, and 
cannot labour, may take lands to farm, for any term not 
exceeding ten years, provided no homage, fealty, or any 
such kind of service, or advowson to Holy Church, be 
belonging to them. Provided also that this power to farm 
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lands, shall continue in force for ten years from the making 
of this Act, and no longer.” ! 

y The 16,000? Jews of England were thus called upon 
to change at once their old occupation for a new one, and 


‘the task was imposed upon them under conditions which 


made it all but impossible of fulfilment. They were 
forbidden to become burgesses of towns ; and the effect of 
the prohibition was to make it impossible for them, in most 
parts of England, to become traders, for it practically ex- 
cluded them from the Gild Merchant. It is true that some 
towns professed that their Gild was open to all the 
inhabitants, whether burgesses or not, so long as they took 
the oath to preserve the liberties of the town and the king’s 
peace. But most of the Gilds were exclusive bodies, to 
which all non-burgesses would find it hard to gain 
admission,‘ and Jewish non-burgesses, though not as a 
rule kept out by a disqualifying religious formula,5 would 
on account of the unpopularity of their race and religion, 
find it trebly hard.6 As non-Gildsmen, they would be at 
a disadvantage both in buying goods and in selling them. 
They would find it hard to buy, because, in some towns at 
any rate, the Gildsmen were accustomed to “oppress the 
people coming to the town with vendible wares, so that no 
man could sell his wares to anyone except to a member of 
the society.”" They would find it in all towns hard to sell, 
in some impossible. In some towns non-Gildsmen were 
forbidden to deal in certain articles of common use, 





1 Blunt, Establishment and Residence, etc., 141. 

2? This is the number of those who left the country in 1290. Flores 
Historiarwm (Rolls Series), iii. 70. Probably the number of those in the 
country in 1275 was about the same. 

3 Gross, The Gild Merchant, I. 38. 4 Tbid., I. 39-40. 

5 Ibid. II., 68, 138, 214, 243, 257. 
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such as wool, hides, grain, untanned leather, and unfulleu 
cloth ; in others, as in Southampton, they might not 
buy anything in the town to sell again there, or keep 
a wine tavern, or sell cloth by retail except on market day 
and fair day, or keep more than five quarters of corn in a 
granary to sell by retail, There were even towns where 
the municipal statutes altogether forbade non-Gildsmen 
to keep shops or to sell by retail.’ 

It was almost as difficult for Jews to become agriculturists 
or artisans, as to become traders. They were allowed by 
the statute to farm land, but for ten years only, and they 
were far too ignorant of agriculture to be able to take 
advantage of the permission. They could not work on the 
land of others as villeins, because, even if a Christian lord 
had been willing to receive them, they would have been 
prevented by their religion from taking the oath of 
fealty.’ 

Only under exceptional conditions could they work at 
handicrafts. A Jew who possessed manual dexterity might, 
as was sometimes done in the thirteenth century, have 
worked for himself at a cottage industry, and might, though 
the task would have been a hard one, have gained a 
connection among Christians, and induced them to trust 
him with materials.* But many crafts were at the time 
coming under the regulations of craft-gilds. Certainly as 
early as the beginning of the fourteenth century, there 
were in London fully-organised gilds of Lorimers, 
Weavers, Tapicers, Cap-makers, Saddlers, Joiners, Girdlers, 
and Cutlers.* In Hereford there were Gilds for nearly thirty 
trades.” It was probably very often the case, as it was with 
the Weavers’ Gild in London, that a craft-gild existing 
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in any town could forbid the practice of the craft in the 
town to all who had not been elected to membership, or 
earned it by serving the apprenticeship that the Gild’s 
statute required. The period required by the Lorimers’ 
statute was ten years, by the Weavers’, seven, and in some 
cases certainly, and probably in all, the apprenticeship had 
‘to be served under a freeman of the city.2. The apprentice 
who had served his time, was still, in some towns and 
industries, unable to practise his craft, unless he became a 
citizen and entered the frank pledge.* It was difficult for 
a Jewish boy to become an apprentice, for the Church 
threatened to excommunicate any Christian who received 
into his house, as an apprentice would naturally be received, 
a Jew or Jewess; it was impossible for a Jewish man to 
become a citizen, for the king forbade his Jewish “ serfs ” 
to be in scot and lot with the other inhabitants of the cities 
in which they lived. 

( Excluded from the trades and handicrafts of the towns, 
the Jew might try other means of earning a livelihood. 
He might attempt to travel with wares or with produce, 
‘ from one part of England to another, or he might be an 
importer or an exporter. But wholesale trade of this kind 
would be open to those alone who had command of a large 
capital, And this was not the only difficulty in the way. 
If the Jew went about the country with his goods from 
fair to fair, or from city to city, he would do so at very 
great risk. He would have to travel over the high roads, 
the perils of which made necessary the Statute of Win- 
chester, and are recounted in the words of its preamble, 
de jour en jour roberies, homicides, arsons, plus sovenerement 
sont fetes que avaunt ne soleyent.! If he survived the 
dangers of the road and reached a fair, he would find 
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there an assemblage made up in part of “ daring persons,” 
such as those, who, in spite of the orderly traders and 
citizens, had caused the massacre at Lynn, in 1190,' or 
those who, at Boston killed the merchants and plundered 
their goods, until “the streets ran with silver and gold,”? 
or those citizens of Winchester who, in the reign of Henry 
III., carried on for a time a successful conspiracy to rob all 
itinerant merchants who passed through the country.’ 
With his foreign face and striking badge, he would be the 
first mark for the hatred of the riotous crowd. And if he 
escaped violence and robbery, he had still to fear the officials 
of the lord of the fair, who exercised for the time unlimited 
and irresponsible power, and who, according to the regula- 
tions of some fairs, could destroy the goods of any trader 
if their quality did not please them. When he had 
managed to escape from the mob and the officials, his 
difficulties were not over. He might make his bargains, 
but there was no court of justice to which he could appeal 
to enforce the completion of any transaction that required 
a longer time than that of the duration of the fair. Redress 
for any injustice committed at a fair, or for the failure to 
carry out an agreement made there, could be obtained only 
through application made by the municipality of the com- 
plainant to that of the wrong-doer.” The Jew had no 
municipality to present his claims. If those with whom 
he had transactions deceived him or refused to pay him, he 
was helpless. There was no power to which he could 
appeal. » 

If instead of going to a fair he tried to sell, in a town, 
produce from another country or a different part of 
England, he was in a position of even greater difficulty. 
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In a strange town he was as much an alien as in a strange 
country, and there was scarcely any limit to the vexations 
and sufferings that on that account he would have to endure. 
In London, for example, alien merchants were forbidden to 
remain in the city for more than forty consecutive days. 
While they were there they might not sell anything by retail, 
nor have any business dealings at all with any but citizens. 
There was a long list of articles that they were altogether 
forbidden to buy. They might not stow their goods in 
houses or cellars; they had to sell within forty days all 
that they had brought with them; they were allowed 
neither to sell anything after that time, nor to take 
anything back with them. They were continually annoyed 
by the officers of the city.’ All these disadvantages the 
Jew would have to endure to the full while competing with 
many powerful organisations which were engaged in foreign 
trade, and had, after long struggles, secured from the king 
special charters of privilege. Such were the companies 
of the merchants of Germany, who had their steelyard in 
London and their settlements at Boston and Lynn; the 
Flemings, who had their Hanse in London; the Gascons 
who enjoyed a charter; the Spaniards and Portuguese; the 
Florentines, most powerful of all, and the Venetians, 
whose enterprise was, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century at any rate, carried on under the auspices of the 
Republic.” 

The last opportunity for the Jews was to take part in 
the export of English produce. English wool was the 
most important article of international trade in Western 
Europe. It was brought from monasteries and landholders 
chiefly by the rich and powerful companies of Flemish 
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and Italian merchants, and sent to Flanders and Italy to be 
woven and dyed.!| The Jews had, apparently, long taken 
some slight part in wholesale trade,’ but the amount of 
capital that it required, and the power of the rivals who 
held the field, made it impossible for many of them to take 
to it immediately as a substitute for money-lending. 
Still it was the only form of enterprise in which they 
would not be at a hopeless disadvantage, and some Jews, 
those probably who had a large capital and were able to 
recall it from the borrowers, followed the example of the 
Italians, and made to landholders advances of money to be 
repaid in corn and wool.’ 


VIIL—Tue TEMPTATIONS OF THE JEWS. 


But even for those Jews who were rich enough to take 
part in wholesale trade, there was still a great temptation 
to transgress the prohibition against usury. All the legal 


machinery that was necessary for the due execution and 
validity of agreements between Jews and Christians—the 
chest in which the deeds were deposited, and the staffs 
of officers by whom they were registered and supervised 
—were still maintained in some towns, since they were 
necessary alike for the recovery, by the ordinary process, 
of the old debts (many of which, in spite of the order for 
summary repayment in the Statute of 1275, still remained 
outstanding)* and for the registration of any new agree- 





1 Cunningham, Growth, etc., 185; Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, 
pp. 415, 481; Calendar of State Papers (Venetian), Ixvi.-lxvii. 

2 Jacobs, 66-7; Archeological Journal, xxxviii. 179. 

3 This was the procedure adopted by the Italians: They paid down 
a sum as earnest-money, and then took a bond (Peruzzi, 70). Cf. Tovey, 
207. 

4 For pledges still unredeemed, land still in the hands of the Jews 
and old debts still unpaid long after the Statutes of 1270-1275 had been 
passed, see MSS. in Public Record Office (Queen's Remembrancer’s 
Miscellanea, 557, 13-23); Rymer,1l. 570; John of Peckham, I. 937; 
Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1281-1292, p. 81; Prynne, Second Demurrer, 
pp. 74 and 80 (=154). 
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ments that might be made for the delivery of corn and 
wool, or for the repayment of money lent ostensibly 
without interest. There was no lack of would-be bor- 
rowers to co-operate with the Jews in using this machinery 
in order to make agreements on which, in spite of the 
prohibition of usury, money might profitably be lent. The 
demand for loans was great, far too great to be satisfied, 
as the Church thought it reasonable to expect,‘ by money 
advanced without interest; and owing to the progress of 
the change from payment of rents in kind or service to 
payment in cash,? it was steadily growing. It had been 
met by the money of the Italian bankers, of the Jews, of 
English citizens, and, as is freely hinted by writers of the 
time, of great English barons, who secretly shared in the 
transactions and the profits of the Jewish and foreign 
usurers.* The supply had suddenly been checked by the 
simultaneous prohibition of all usury whether of Jews or of 
Christians. Now a Jew who wished, by collusion with a 
borrower, to evade the law against usury, had oaly to study 
the methods that had been followed by the Caursines, and 
those that were still followed by the Italians and acquiesced 
in by the heads of the religious houses with whom they 
had dealings. The Caursines, for example, sometimes 
avoided the appearance of usury by lending 100 marks 
and receiving in return a bond, acknowledging a loan of 
£100. Sometimes they lent money for a definite period, 
on an agreement that they were to get a “gift,” in return 
for their kindness in making the loan, and “compensation ” 
in case it were not repaid in time.” Sometimes by astill 
more elaborate device, the Italians combined their two 





} Labbeus, Sacrosancta Concilia, XI. 649-50. 
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4M. Paris, Chronica Majora, V. 404-5. 
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professions of money-lenders and merchants, by inducing 
a monastery which had borrowed money, to acknowledge 
the receipt, not only of the money, but also of the price of 
certain sacks of wool which it bound itself in due time to 
supply.' The Jews, no doubt, followed the example of 
the Caursines and of the Italians. In official registers, 
which are still extant, there are mentioned bonds which 
secured to Jewish creditors a large payment in money 
together with a small payment in kind, and which doubt- 
less represent collusive transactions, in which the offence of 
usury was to be avoided by the substitution of a recom- 
pense in kind for interest in money. Other bonds for 
repayment of money alone are mentioned in the same 
registers as having been executed after 1275, and every one 
of the kind that was executed between that date and the 
date of the amendment of the Statute against usury may 
be safely considered to represent a transaction which was 
an offence, either veiled or open, against the prohibition. 

The temptation to transgress the Statute of 1275 could 
appeal only to Jews with capital, but on the poorer Jews 
other temptations acted with even more strength and even 
worse results. 

The only reputable careers known to have been 
| open to the poorer Jews were to become servants in the 
houses of their rich co-religionists,? or else to imitate in a 
humble way their financial transactions, either by keeping 
pawnshops,’ or by carrying on, in towns where there was 
no recognised Jewry, business of the same kind as that 
of the rich money-lenders in the larger Jewish settlements. 
To follow these pursuits was now impossible, in consequence, 
not only of the prohibition of usury, but also of the strict- 
ness with which Edward enforced the old legislation 





' Rotulc Parliamentorum, I. 1, 2. 

* Royal Letters (Rolls Series), II. 24. 

3 Leet Jurisdiction of Norwich (Selden Society), p. 10; Cf. Aneren 
Riwle (Camden Society), 395. “Do not men account him a good friend 
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against the residence of Jews in towns where there did no 
exist a chest for the deposit of Jewish debts, and a staff of 
clerks to witness and register them! There was thus 
nothing to which the poorer Jews could turn. Crowded 
as unwelcome intruders into a small and decreasing number 
of towns, without legal standing or industrial skill, hated 
by the people and declared accursed by the Church, they 
were bidden to support themselves under conditions which 
made the task impossible unless they could take by storm 
the citadel of municipal privilege which bade defiance to 
the “greatest of the Plantagenets” throughout his reign. 
(Under such conditions degeneration was inevitable. Some 
of the Jews are said to have taken to highway robbery 
and burglary ;? some went into the House of Converts, 
where they got 14d. a day and free lodging? But to the 
dishonest there was open a far more profitable form of 
dishonesty than either of those already mentioned, viz., 
clipping the coin. 

The offence had long been prevalent. In 1248 such 
mischief had been done that, according to Matthew Paris 
“no foreigner, let alone an Englishman, could look on an 
English coin with dry eyes and unbroken heart.”* It was 
in vain that Henry III. issued a new coinage, so stamped 
that the device and the lettering extended to the edge of 
the piece,> and caused it to be proclaimed in every town, 
village, market-place, and fair that none but the new pieces 
with their shapes unaltered should be given or taken in 
exchange.’ The opportunity for dishonesty was too tempt- 
ing. The coins that actually circulated in the country 
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were of many different issues,’ they were not milled at the 
edges,? they were so liable to damage and mutilation of all 
kinds that their deficiency of weight had to be recognised 
and allowed for.* Hence anyone who had many coins 
passing through his hands could secure an easy profit by 
clipping off a piece from each one before he passed it 
again into circulation. In the early part of the reign of 
Edward [., such was the deficiency in the weight of genuine 
coins (an annalist of the period estimates it at 50 per cent.),* 
and such the amount of false coin in circulation, that the 
price of commodities rose to an alarming height, foreign 
merchants were driven away, trade became completely dis- 
organised, shopkeepers refused the money tendered to them, 
and the necessities of life were withdrawn from the mar- 
kets. The King had to promise to issue a new coinage, 
} but the announcement of his intention only increased the 
* general disturbance. The Archbishop of Canterbury com- 
plained that in consequence of the disturbance of circulation, 
he could not find anyone, except the professional usurers, 
from whom he could borrow money on which to live during 
the interval before the revenues of his see began to come 
in. When the King at this period of his reign went to 
a priory to ask for money, the first and most cogent of the 
excuses that he heard was that “the House was im- 
poverished by the change in the coinage of the realm.” 
Public opinion ascribed to the Jews the greatest share in 
the injuries to the coinage. “They are notoriously forgers 
and clippers of the coin,” says Matthew Paris* And that 
the suspicion was not absolutely without justification is 
shown by the fact, that early in Henry III’s reign, the 
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community made a payment to the King in order to secure 
as a coucession the expulsion from England of’ such of its 
members as might be convicted of the crime! When in- 
quiries were ordered into the causes of the debasement, in 
1248, it was generally considered that the guilt would be 
found to rest with the Jews.? The official verdict included 
them with the Caursines and the Flemish wool-merchants 
in its condemnation.® 

It was not unnatural that Edward, when the evil re- 
appeared in his reign, should share the general suspicion 
against the Jews, seeing that they had only recently begun to 


\ give up dealing in money, while many of the poorer among 


them must have become, since 1275, desperate enough to 
be ready to take to any tempting form of dishonesty. The 
King’s indignation at the suffering that had been caused 
by the injury done to the old coinage, and at the expense 
that was involved in the preparation of the new issue 
which had become necessary, prompted him to act on his 
suspicions, and to take a measure of terrible severity 
in order to make sure of the apprehension of the most 
probable culprits. When, in 1278, he was making prepa- 
rations for an inquiry into the whole subject of the 
coinage, he caused all the Jews of England to be im- 
prisoned in one night, their property to be seized, and 
their houses to be searched. At the same time the gold- 
smiths, and many others against whom information was 
given by the Jews, were treated in the same way.* 

The prisoners were tried before a bench of judges and 
royal officers. There can be no doubt that many innocent 
men were accused, even if they were not condemned. 
At a time when all the Jews in England were imprisoned, 
there was a great temptation for Christians to bring false 
accusations against those among them whom they dis- 
liked on personal or religious grounds, especially as there 
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was a good chance of extorting hush-money from the 
accused, or, in case of condemnation, of concealing from 
the escheators some of their property.’ The Jews and the 
King recognised the danger. One Manser of London, for ex- 
ample, was wise enough to sue that an investigation might 
be held into the ownership of tools for clipping that were 
found on the roof of his house.? The King, anxious that 
punishment should fall only on the guilty, issued a general 
writ, in which the various motives for false accusation were 
recited, and it was ordered that any Jew against whom no 
charge had been brought by a certain date might secure 
himself altogether by paying a fine. Nevertheless, a large 
number both of Jews and Christians were found guilty. Of 
the Christians only three were condemned to death, though 
many others were heavily fined. For the Jews, however, 
there was no mercy. Two hundred and ninety-three of 
them were hanged and drawn in London, and all their 
property escheated to the King. A few more had been 
condemned, but saved their lives by conversion to 
Christianity.‘ 

The activity with which Jews took part, or were supposed 
to take part, in the debasement of the coinage,and in the pro- 
hibited practice of usury,> must have aroused in the mind of 
the King some misgivings on the subject of his new policy, 
Nevertheless, he did not as yet despair of its ultimate 





1 Calendar of Patent Rolls from 1281 to 1292, 128, 147, 173, 176, 213, 
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success. The crimes of the Jews were no greater than 
those of the Christians around them, though they called 
forth heavier punishment. Christians clipped and coined ; 
Christians still lent money on usury.! And a certain 
amount of crime among Jews could not but be looked for 
as a natural result of the terrible difficulties in the way of 
the social revolution that had been demanded of them. 
Edward saw that he had been trying to do too much at 
once. The Jews could not change their occupation as 
suddenly as he had wished. The country could not do 
without money-lenders. By making the lending of money 
at interest a penal offence, and thus encouraging debtors 
and creditors to keep their transactions secret, Edward had 
weakened the supervision that had been exercised by the 
Treasury, since 1194, over the business and property of 
the Jews, and thus he had increased the chance of fraud in 
the collection of tallages, and in the apportionment of the 
share of each estate that had long been claimed by the 
Crown as the succession due on Jewish property. But he 


had not stamped out usury, though the Statute of 1275 
had forbidden it. He had not even secured the redemption 
of all pledges of Christians from the hands of the Jews, 
though the Statute of 1275 had demanded it. And, there- 
fore, in order that he might not keep on the Statute Book 
a law of which the effective administration was impossible, 





work and merchandise, especially since by the favour of Holy Church 
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he mitigated the severity of the provisions of 1275, and 
issued, probably a few years later, a new Statute, in which 
he prescribed certain conditions under which usury was to 
be permitted. He allowed loans to be made under con- 
tract for the payment of interest at the rate of half a mark 
in the pound yearly, but for three years only ; and,n order 
to reduce the temptation to conclude secret transactions, 
restored legal recognition to all debts of the value of £20 
or upwards that were made under the prescribed condi- 
tions, and were registered before the chirographer and 
clerk, and threatened heavy penalties against all who 
should lend up to that amount without registration.' 

Edward was wise in thus substituting for his earlier, 
harassing measure, one that allowed for gradual change, 
and that attempted to control the evil of which the imme- 
diate suppression was impossible. But the few years’ 
experience that he had already had ought to have made 
him go farther still. (It ought to have shown him that it 
was hopeless to expect the Jews to give up usury so long 
as the greater part of them were practically excluded 
from all other pursuits, and that, if ever he was to bring to 
a successful issue the policy that he had inaugurated, he 
would have to find some means of enabling them to work 
side by side with Christians, and to compete with them on 
equal conditions. 

Such a task would have been full of difficulties, the 
greatest of which resulted from the active hostility with 
which the rulers and teachers of the Christian Church in 
the thirteenth century, unlike their predecessors, regarded 
the Jews. The growth and nature of this hostility must 
now be considered. 

B. LIONEL ABRAHAMS. 


(To be continued.) 
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Death, Burial, and Mourning. 


BELIEFS, RITES. AND CUSTOMS OF THE JEWS, 
CONNECTED WITH DEATH, BURIAL, AND 
MOURNING. 


(AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE BIBLE AND LATER . JEWISH 
LITERATURE. ) 


V. 


THE next step preliminary to burial is to prepare the 
corpse by a process of purification for its journey to its 
eternal home. This sacred task is usually fulfilled by the 
members of a religious confraternity known as SY}? N37, 
who have voluntarily taken upon themselves to discharge 
all the rites connected with death and burial. Their 
varied duties are covered by the word cvyxoylfew, occur- 
ring in Acts viii. 2. 

The water required for the cleansing of the dead has to 
be warmed. The ceremonial of washing the corpse must 
not be performed by one person alone, not even in the 
case of a child. The dead must likewise not be moved 
from one position to another by fewer than two persons. 
The corpse is first laid on a deal board, with its feet turned 
towards the door, and covered with a clean sheet. The 
body is undressed as far as the inner shirt, which is then 
rent through from the breast downward in such a manner 
that the corpse shall remain covered throughout. The 
corpse is now washed from head to foot in lukewarm water, 
during which process the mouth is covered, so that no water 
should trickle down it. 

First, the dead lies with face lifted upward; it is next 
inclined upon the right side while the left side and part 
of the back are being washed, and is then turned on to the 
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left side while the right side and the remaining portion of 
the back are being subjected to the same treatment, the 
corpse being afterwards laid on its back. In some cases 
the nails are cut, but generally they are simply cleaned 
with a special kind of pin, while the hair iy often arranged 
in the manner in which it was worn in life. In ancient 
times the hair was cut (T. B. Moed. Kat., 85), but it is now 
only washed, and nine measures of cold water are sub- 
sequently poured over the corpse (during which, in some 
places, the dead is settled in an upright position), and this 
constitutes the actual religious purification technically 
known as TB. 

While this ceremonial is being carried out, some verses 
are recited by those who officiate, concluding with the 
words: “And I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and 
you shall be clean” (Ezekiel xxxvi. 25). 

The corpse is, of course, thoroughly dried, care being 
taken not to leave it uncovered the while. Women 
have to undergo the same process of purification at the 
hands of their own sex. In Acts ix. 37 we have an 
instance of a woman being washed before burial in New 
Testament times. 

The board on which the corpse lay is cleansed, and all 
the water that may have been spilt around about is cleared 
up, so that no one should pass over it. The overturning of 
the board is fraught with danger, and any one might die 
in consequence within three days afterwards (Testament of 
R. Jehuda Chasid. V1.). 

It was formerly the custom also to anoint the corpse, 
after cleansing, with various kinds of aromatic spices, 
on Sy ovis. It will be remembered that when Mary 
was reproached with an unnecessary waste of ointment, 
Jesus exclaimed, “Suffer her to keep it against the day 
of my burial” (John xii. 7). And we find it recorded 
that a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about 100 lbs. weight, 
was subsequently brought for the body of Jesus (Jbid. 
xix. 39). The custom of actual embalming, as understood 
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by the Egyptians, does not seem to have found favour with 
the Jews, as instances of the practice are extremely rare in 
the history of Israel. 

The legendary character of stcries such as that Herod 
preserved the corpse of a girl in honey for seven years, 
and that the corpse of Eleazer bar Simeon was confined 
in a garret for twenty-two years is,as Perles truly remarks, 
self-apparent. 

For examples of swathing the corpse in spices, cf. Matt. 
xxvi. 12; Mark xiv. 8; xvi 1; Luke xxiii. 56; xxiv. 1; 
John xix. 39 f. 

After the rite of purification has been carried out in 
the customary manner, the corpse is clothed in grave- 
vestments, commonly called p™3n (Mish. Sanhed. vi. 5), 
or metaphorically Nm, provision for a journey (T.B. 
Erub. 41a). They are identical with the ovwvdav of the New 
Testament (cf. Matt. xxvii. 59, etc.), being made of white 
linen (}"10) without the slightest ornament, and must be 
stainless. They are usually the work of women, and are 
simply pieced together, no knots being permitted, accord- 
ing to some, in token that the mind of the dead is dis- 
entangled of the cares of this life, but in the opinion of 
others, as representing the expression of a wish that the 
bones of the dead may be speedily dissolved into their 
primitive dust (Rokéach, 316). 

The outfit of the dead usually comprises M52¥9, a cap 
or mitre, D022», breeches, MIND, shirt, D370, a garment 
resembling a surplice, and 7™3n, girdle. No corpse, male 
or female, must be clothed in less than three garments. 
Over these is placed the prayer cloak mu, usually worn 
by the Jews during divine worship, with one of the fringes 
torn off the corner to which it is attached. In the case of 
women, an apron, 71.0, is supplied instead of mD2>». 
Women also dispense with the mv, as it is not worn by 
members of the female sex in life. Very frequently the white 
shroud used by strict Jews on New Year’s Day, the Day 
of Atonement, and the Passover “night of observance,” 
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forms part of their grave apparel. “It is the custom in 
some countries that the bride presents the bridegroom with 
this article on the wedding day” (The Jewish Religion, 
Friedlander, p. 492, Note 2). The cerements correspond to 
the garments worn by the High Priest in days of old. The 
regulations (set forth above) with regard to the 777% and 
the mode of dressing the dead are post-Talmudic ; see the 
on 75D, a work compiled early in the last century, by 
Rabbi Simeon Frankfurter, and edited with an English 
translation and notes, under the title of Book of Life, by the 
Rev. B. H. Ascher. : 

The making of the several vestments to be worn by the 
departed is esteemed as a MT} and we are told (Ruth 
Rab., I. 8) that the kindness which Naomi’s daughter-in- 
law showed to the dead (Ruth i. 8) consisted in her having 
prepared grave-clothes for them. Apropos of this, the 
Targ. Jerus. has a remarkable rendering of Deut. xxvi. 14: 
3 mip aa wing Nb}:-+---AaERD NA MDDS ND, “T have not 
defrayed therefrom the expense of grave-vestments.” (For 
a note on this interpretation, see Geiger’s Urschrift, p. 479.) 

It is strange that 1209W, “a mingled stuff, wool and 
linen together,” prohibited for ordinary garments in Levit. 
xix. 19 and Deut. xxii, 11, may be used for the purpose 
of cerements (Mish. Kilaim ix. 4). 

The garments worn by the dead are referred to in the 
following passages of the New Testament: Matth. xxvii. 
59; Mark xv. 46; Luke xxiii. 53; John xi. 44; xx. 7; 
xix. 40; Acts v. 6. 

The cerements were not invariably composed of the 
simplest material, nor were they “always white.” Until 
about fifty years after the destruction of the Jewish State, 
gross extravagance was practised in the dressing of the 
dead. (Cf. Josephus, Ané., XV. iii. 4; XVI. vii. 1; XVIL ix. 
3; Wars of Jews, I. xxxiii. 9.) : 

Thus we are told (T. B. Moed Kat. 27b) that formerly 
the outlay concurrent on a death in a household was so 
great, that the suffering of the mourners was thereby 
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intensified, and the anxiety of having to provide the 
necessary expenses was often a greater source of sorrow 
to the bereaved than the actual loss they had sustained. 
Hence Rabban Gamliel left an injunction that he was not 
to be buried in many grave-vestments, and it is reported 
that he was interred in a simple linen shroud (see 
Tosafoth, i. 1.). 

We also find in the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs that Judah’s last command to his family, which he 
joined with the injunction to lay him in Hebron, was a 
protest against their enwrapping him in costly robes 
(Testamenta XII. Patriarchum, Ed. Sinker, p. 79. Cf. 
Chrysostom, Homil., 84). The Kolbo enjoins (§ 114) that 
the dead should not be attired in splendid vestments, 
so as not to put to shame those who may not have the 
means to provide them. Thus in process of time a gar- 
ment costing a sus became popular (T.B. Moed Kat. 275), 
and the Jews have since been interred in the simplest and 
most inexpensive raiment (cf. Jcsephus c. Apion, ii. § 27). 
Up to the age of the Rabbis, the cerements used to be of 
different colours, such as red, white, green and variegated 
(Cf. T. J. Kilaim, ix. 14). Afterwards white predominated, 
and has since prevailed, doubtless because it is emblematical 
of purity and simplicity. Rabbi Jochanan requested to be 
buried in garments that were neither entirely white nor 
entirely black, so that should he come hereafter among the 
righteous he should feel no shame, and should his lines fall 
among the impious, he should have no reason to blush. 
(Ibid.) Rabbi Joshia wished to be buried in white gar- 
ments, because he did not feel ashamed of his deeds. 
(Beresh. Rab. xevi. 5). Rabbi Jannai is reported to have 
addressed his children before death: “Bury me not in black 
garments, nor in white; not in black, because I might be 
found righteous, and I should then be as a mourner among 
bridegrooms ; not in white, in case I should be approved 
in the sight of God, and I should then be as a bridegroom 
among mourners. Bury me rather in vestments that are 
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saturated with fine oil and have come from a maritime 
town.” (T.B. Shabdb. 1142.) 

In T. B. Megilla, 266, it is stated that antiquated scrolls of 
the Law, which were no longer fit for use in the syna- 
gogue, were employed for clothing the dead. 

Interment in a simple reed-mat, D\2p Sw Mburm, was con- 
sidered as a token of disrespect to the dead, and suggested 
in the eyes of the people that the departed had been 
placed under ban, and could not be united with the bands 
of spirits pervading the world. Thus, in the course of a 
conversation between two departed spirits, overheard by 
a Rabbi who was passing the night in the burying-place, 
one of the spirits remarked that she was buried in a mat 
of reeds, and could not therefore leave the grave (T. B. 
Berach, 186). 

The Rabbis seem to have been much exercised as to 
whether in the time of the resurrection the dead would 
come forth from their tombs naked or clothed. Rabbi Ibo 
(or, according to some, Rabbi Nathan) deduced from Job 
xxxviii. 14, that a man will arise from the grave in the 
same garments which he wore when he entered it (Kohel. 
Rab. v.10). Rabbi Meir argued, a minore ad majorem, that 
if a mere grain of wheat, which is deposited in the ground 
in all its nakedness, comes forth at a later date with an 
abundance of vesture, how much more should the righteous, 
who are interred in grave garments (T. B. Sanhed. 90b, and 
ef, 1 Cor. xv. 37f). We also find a similar opinion expressed 
in T. B. Kethub 111, yrrwi>a yyw opts pny 
“ Likewise Aischa asked the Messenger of God (Mohammed), 
Will no one awake clothed on the day of the resurrection ? 
No one, he replied, but the prophets, their families (the 
martyrs), and those who fasted regularly in Ragab, 
Schaban, and Ramadan” (Muhamm. Eschat. ch. xxviii.). 

The Jews were not the only nation of antiquity who 
bestowed such care upon the purification of their dead 
prior to interment. The Syrians (according to Bar He- 
braus, Book of Conduct, 36v.) likewise washed their dead, 
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and afterwards clothed them in linen vestments. Jacob 
of Edessa, however, explains that the washing of the dead, 
which the Nestorians regarded as an ordinance of the 
Church, was nowhere commanded; it only became a re- 
cognised custom because at first those who died from 
severe ulcers were washed and anointed with fragrant oil 
of consecration, and the practice was afterwards extended 
to all alike. The laity and inferior clergy had their whole 
bodies washed ; monks, nuns, anchorites, and the superior 
clergy had only the head, hands. and feet cleansed (Die 
Canones Jacob’s von Edessa, p. 152.) With reference to 
the Nestorian ritual of the washing of the dead, see an 
interesting article by Isaac H. Hall in Hebraica, IV. 82. 
The learned author states that the dead is apparelled in 
white garments as in the days of his wedding. The 
Samaritans are likewise prepared for burial by their own 
friends ; the whole body is washed, but especially the head 
(thrice), mouth, nose, face, ears, both inside and out (all 
this Mohammedan fashion), and lastly the feet (Fragments 
of a Samaritan Targum, ete., John W. Nutt). The Man- 
daeans also have a sacrament of the dying, referred to by 
Siouffi, 120 seg. They pour first hot and then cold water 
over the head of the dying man, and subsequently array 
him in the rasta, in which he is to be interred. Dying 
without this ablution and attire causes the soul to remain 
up to the last day among the Matarta’s (Die Mandaische 
Religion, A. J. Wilhelm Brandt, 82). When one of the 
Anseyreeyah dies, the body is well soaked, and is washed 
with warm water. The corpse is then wrapped in a white 
shroud. Likewise among the Abyssinians, the body is 
wrapped in a white cotton shroud (Social Races of Mankind, 
Featherman, Div. V., 495f., 619). It was the custom in 
Greece that the women should wash and anoint the body, 
and then clothe it in clean white garments (Lucian, De 
Luctu, § 11; Sophocles, Gdip. Colon. 1602 f.; Homer, Iiad, 
XVIII. 350; XXIV. 582; Odyss., XXIV. 4). It was also a 
rule with the Romans for the body to be bathed in hot 
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water and then anointed (Seyffert’s Dict. of Class. Antigs.). 
Among the Assyrians and Babylonians, “ the corpse was 
wrapped in mats of reed and covered with asphalt ; it was 
clothed in the dress and ornaments that had been worn 
during life—the woman with her earrings in her ears, her 
spindle-whorl and thread in her hands; the man with his 
seal and weapons of bronze or stone; the child with his 
necklace of shells” (Social Life among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, A. H. Sayce, Chap. IV.). 

The Jews in ancient times had also a number of valuable 
articles deposited with them in the grave (Semach. VIII). 
Thus, when Hyrcanus opened the sepulchre of David he took 
out of it three thousand talents (Josephus, Ant. XIII. viii. 4 ; 
XVI. vii. 1). In like manner, Aristobulus was buried with 
many ornaments (Idem, Ant. XV. iii. 4). With regard to the 
Syrians the Patriarch John complains that costly garments 
and all kinds of finery were buried with the dead (Hbed- 
Jesu in Mai-a-a-O, 258, quoted by Kayser). In Greece, too, 
many tombs have been found to contain various articles 
that had been dear or useful to the living (Max Miiller, 
Anthropological Religion, p. 264). Among the Polynesians it 
was customary to bury with the dead some article of value ; 
a female would have a cloth mallet laid by her side, whilst 
her husband would enjoin his friends to bury with }.m a 
favourite stone adze, or a beautiful white shell worn by 
him in the dance (Ibid, p. 277). Among various South 
African tribes, “the ornaments, rings, armlets, tobacco 
pipes, and articles of apparel worn by the departed are 
placed in the grave, as well as his broken spear, walking- 
stick, and other small personal effects ” (Rev. J. Macdonald, 
in Journ. of Anthrop. Inst. X1X.). In the case of the Jews, 
symbols and souvenirs of the calling of the deceased were 
sometimes suspended from the coffin (Semach. VIII.), modern 
Jews often deposited in the grave a bag filled with earth 
(by preference. dust of the Holy Land) which is placed 
under the head of the corpse. 

When the dead has been thoroughly prepared for burial 
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he is placed in a coffin in a sleeping posture, the hands 
and feet being stretched out to their fullest length. The 
corpse must on no account be left in the attitude known as 
YoEgp, ie. squeezed together as fish are sometimes packed, 
the head of one being pressed against the feet of another, 
and so on (T. J. Nasir, ix. 3). The corner of the prayer 
cloak, of which a fringe was torn off, is left hanging out of 
the coffin. 

There is some uncertainty as to whether the dead were 
buried in ancient times with or without, a coffin. 

In early Biblical times there is certainly no mention of a 
coffin being used for the corpse, with the solitary exception 
of the case of Joseph (Gen. 1. 26), and his interment in a 
coffin was no doubt owing to the fact that the Egyptians 
employed a kind of wooden case called 7778, to contain 
the embalmed dead. In the passages in the New Testament 
bearing upon the subject there is also no trace of such a 
practice. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, however, it 
is remarked that they were placed in a coffin prior to 
burial. With regard to Simeon (p. 8; cf. Book of Jubilecs, 
ch. xlvi.), it is added that the coffin was of wood which did 
not decay. But this is, of course, only fanciful. 

At the same time the Talmud contains several names for 
coffins, and the precise instructions which it gives with 
regard to the manner of interring persons of different 
status unquestionably points to the fact that a coffin was 
generally employed to contain the mortal remains in Rab- 
binic times. (Cf. T. B. Moed Kat. 246 sapowa or spo, 
= yAwoooxopeiov (also Semach III., and Targ. Jon. on Gen. 
1. 26); T. J. Moed Kat. 1.1, jas Sw yrs; T. J. Moed Kat. 
I. 5, yy Sw ys; T. J. Kilaim, 1X. 3, pos; T. B. Moed Kat. 
8b, ODI 77) 

From these titles it would seem that coffins were made 
either of wood or of stone. For further particulars with 
regard to the material of the coffin, see T. B. Mloed Kat. 80; 


T. J. Moed Kat. 1. 5. 
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The lid of the coffin (according to Rashi on Shabb. 1526) 
was called 55.3, and each of the side-walls ppv. RB. Jacob 
Tam (on Kethub. 4b) and R. Chananel (on Chuil. 726), on 
the contrary, take 45.2 to be the stone used to confine the 
coffin in the grave, and p5yt the stone set at each side 
for the purpose of strengthening the stone above in its 
place. 

A one-day old child (as among the modern Egyptians) 
is not borne to the grave in a coffin, but in one’s arms, A 
child of thirty days has a miniature coffin that is easily 
portable nwDaNa) NAPO}2. The same rule applies to children 
under twelve months. A child aged from twelve months 
to three years is placed in a coffin that can be carried on 
one’s shoulders AND2) Napowy.. A child that has com- 
pleted the age of three, or advanced beyond it, is re- 
garded as an adult, and conveyed to the grave on a bier 
(Semach. III.). 

In modern times poor and rich Jews alike are interred 
in a plain coffin, and conveyed to the grave in a hearse 
without trappings. 

It appears that a stone used to be placed on the coffin of 
persons excommunicated by the Ecclesiastical Authorities 
of the Jews (T. B. Berach. 19a; Moed Kat. 15a). Thus 
we are told (Mish. Ediyoth, v. 6) that Akabya ben 
Mahalallel died under ban, and the Beth-Din cast stones 
upon his coffin. R. Jehuda says, however, that it was 
Eliezer ben Chanoch who was “ banned.” When he died a 
stone was laid on his coffin by order of the Beth-Din. 
Hence it is to be inferred that one throws stones upon the 
coffin of one who has been excommunicated and died under 
ban. In Semach. V. it states that when an excommunicated 
person (F713 = drocuvdywyos, John ix. 22) dies, a repre- 
sentative of the community should place a stone on his 
coffin as a symbol of the fulfilment of the punishment of 
moo. The custom was, however, abolished by the 
Rabbis of the Middle Ages. It was possibly based on the 
case of Achan, who, having been as it were excommuni- 
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cated for having taken of a devoted thing (57%), had 
a great heap of stones raised over him (Josh. vii. 26). Cf. 
also 2 Sam. xviii. 17, where the same is related of Absalom. 
But it appears that a similar custom prevails among the 
Arabs. (See Waldemar Sonntag, Die Todtenbestallung, 


p. 197.) 
A. P. BENDER. 


(To he continued.) 
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DOMNINUS, A JEWISH PHILOSOPHER OF 
ANTIQUITY. 


THIS essay will deal with a personage whose name has been 
kept in darkness for 1500 years, and concerning whom 
there is a risk that he might sink in oblivion. Many know 
him not; those who know him do not appreciate him ; 
those who appreciate him, appreciate him not as a Jew. 

I have undertaken to make him known and appreciated 
according to his worth, but specially to reclaim him and 
give him a place in Jewish history and science. 

1. Life of Domninus.—He is mentioned by Hesychius and 
Suidas in the article Jouvivos, by the former briefly, by the 
latter more fully. We get some little information concern- 
ing him from Marinus in the biography of Proclus.' We 
have, therefore, but three sources for our information, of 
which Suidas is the most important. 

Suidas (ed. Bernhardy, I, 1432) begins as follows :— 
“Domninus, by race a Syrian, of Laodicea, or Larissa, a 
town in Syria, a disciple of Syrian, a cotemporary of 
Proclus. Thus it is stated by Damascius.”? 

The same account is given by Hesychius (ed. Flach, p. 
60), who, however, puts immediately after the name the 
words Pirdcodpos Svpos. Marinus (ed. Boissonade), cap. 26, 
also states that Syrian was the teacher of Domninus, who 





1 Marinus was a native of Flavia Neapolis, in Palestine, disciple of 
Proclus, and his successor to the Chair of Philosophy at Athens in 485 
A.D. One of his pupils was Agapius. 

 Aopvivoc, Zdpog rd yévoc, awd re Aaodixsiag cai Aapioong médEwe Lupiag, 
paOnric Zvpiavod Kai rov [pdxrov cupgoirnrnc, wo gnot Aapaoxiog. 
Damascius was a pupil of Marinus and his successor at Athens; vide 
Photius, Myriobiblion (ed. Rotomagi, 1653), p. 411. 
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hailed from Syria’ Hesychius states, in addition, that 
the philosopher Gesius was a pupil of Domninus.? 

These data are sufficient to determine the age in which 
Domninus lived. Syrian died in 450 a.D., Proclus was 
born in 412 and died in 485. Marinus, the disciple of 
Proclus, flourished about 480;* but Marinus speaks of 
Domninus as though deceased, and consequently he could 
not have been alive about 480. We know, further, that 
Domninus attained a high age (Suidas styles him ynpaios), 
and his birth could, accordingly, not be fixed later than 400. 

Domninus lived, therefore, between 400 and 480 a.D. We 
know very litte about his life. We shall find, later on, 
that he once stayed at Athens, in company with Plutarch 
the philosopher, and that he was there seized with a violent 
illness, Whether he was the head of the Neo-Platonic 
school at Athens, it is impossible to decide; Marinus speaks 
of him as though he succeeded Syrian in the direction of 
this school, bit there are cogent reasons for doubting the 
accuracy of that statement.’ It is nevertheless certain that 
he was surrounded by pupils. Suidas mentions the fact 
that he rejected a certain pupil named Asklepiodotos.® 
Proclus calls Domninus his companion.’ 

2. The Religion of Domninus——Suidas forms no favourable 
opinion of him. “In his mode of life,” he says, “he was 
not so remarkable as to deserve the title of philosopher,” ® 
and in justification of his opinion he narrates the following 
anecdote: “It happened in Athens that, Aisculapius proposed 





1 Cf. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, 2nd edit., Leipzig, 1868. Vol. III. 
Pl. 2, p. 691. 

2 Sub voce Téowoc, p. 40 ed. Flach ; vide below. 

3 Vide E. Munk, Geschichte d. griechischen Prosa (2nd ed., Berlin, 1863). 
Vol. II., pp. 477 and 485. 

* Proclus, Cp. 26,... . &« rijg Supiag procdgyp cai dtaddyp Aoprvivy. 

5 Zeller, as above. 

6 At the end of the article. I do not know why Zeller makes no men- 
tion of this fact. 

7 Proclus in Tim. 34 B. éraipoc. Cf. Zeller, loco lecto, note 3. 

8 Hv O& ovdé ripv wry depog, olov GAnOde prccogoy simeiv. 

T2 
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one and the same cure to Plutarch, the Athenian, and to 
.. Domninus, the Syrian; the latter was subject to frequent 

attacks of spitting of blood, so much so that he was named 
after this disease (?). I am unacquainted with the former’s 
malady; the cure consisted in their eating much pork. 
While Plutarch did not keep to this prescription, though 
there was nothing in his religion to forbid it.... Domninus, 
on the other hand, following the dream in contradiction to 
his law (which is in vogue among the Syrians), and caring 
nothing for Plutarch’s example, ate of this flesh both on 
this occasion and subsequently. It is said that if he omitted 
to partake of it for but a single day, he had a fresh attack 
of his illness, until he again stuffed himself with it.” ? 

It is not difficult at first sight to understand that a 
Syrian, to whom the prohibition not to eat pork was a 
national one, could only have been a Jew. It is well 
known that Jews are often styled Syrians by both Greek 
and Latin authors. The refusal to eat pork is in itself 
no clear evidence that the person must have been a Jew, 
for we have reliable accounts which state that other races, 
besides the Jewish, abstained from pork;? but Suidas 
speaks of a national law which prohibits the eating of 
swine’s flesh, and such a law is known to Judaism alone, 
whilst among other people it is but a voluntary act of 
self-denial. 

Plutarch, being a heathen, could have partaken of swine’s 
flesh, but he did not do so, while Domninus the Jew 





16 ydp ’AOnvnoy ’Aow\Anmd¢ ry abriy iaow txonumde TMdovrapywp 
re Tp 'AOnvaip cai rm Tipp Aopvivw. robry piv aly’ adrorrbovrt roh- 
Adkig Kai TovTo Pépovte Tijg vooou Td Svopa, éxeivy dé od« vida O, Te VEVOON- 
wort, 1 08 iaowg Hy iumimrac8a yowpeiwy Kptwy. ‘O wey dé MAobrapxog otk 
Hy étyero Tie ro.avrne Vyreiac Kairos obK oven airy mapavépoy Kata Ta 
marpa . . . Aopvivog dé ob card Bip mecabeic ry dveipp, Oéuey roig Ldpoie 
marpiov, ovdé mapadsiypart rg MAovrapyy xpnoapevos, Epaye Tore kai Hoduy 
dei rv Kpewy, éyerar mov, piav ei diédAerrev Huépay ayevorog, émiTiPecOat 
rd waOnpa ravrwc, two aveTANoOn. 

2 Midrash Koheleth Rabbah on I. 8 (p. 8a, ed. Wilna) xd ny, etc. 
Vide Blau in the Hungarian periodical Magyar-Zsido-Szemle, XI., 286. 
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followed the advice of Asculapius in preference to the 
dictates of his religion. Suidas, therefore, lays stress upon 
this weakness of his as sufficient reason to deny him the 
title of philosopher, whilst society ridiculed him and 
invented the story about him that he had ever after to feed 
himself with the flesh of swine. But, further, Plutarch 
himself refers in unmistakable language to the Jewish faith 
of Domninus, inasmuch as he enquires of the god Ascula- 
pius whether he would prescribe for the Jew also as medi- 
cine the flesh of swine.’ But there is really no necessity 
for inferring indirectly what was the faith professed by 
Domninus, for Hesychius states clearly that Domninus was 
a Jew.’ 

In the course of this article we shall touch upon a few 
further details, which only become intelligible upon the 
supposition that they have reference to Judaism. 

3. The Works of Domninus.—Suidas entertains no high opi- 
nion of the scientific labours of Domninus: “In mathematics 


he was well grounded ; in other branches of learning all 
too superficial. Hence the cause of his having perverted 
many of Plato’s teachings.’ We thus learn incidentally what 
Hesychius clearly states, that Domninus adhered to the 





1 & déorora Egn, ri 62 Av mooctratag "lovdaip voootyre rabrny riy vécor, 

2 §. v. Féotog (p. 40, ed. Flach). The passage is as follows (Domnus 
and Domninus are, of course, one and the same) :—I¥ovc, iarpocoguorije, 
Ierpaiog 7d yévoc, émi Znvwvoc. Kabedwv d2 Adpvoy riv éavrov diWdaoxadoy, 
"Iovdaiov édvra cai rovg éraipove tig éaurov piracrnodpuerog ddiyou maytag, 
mavraxy tyvwpitero wai péya edéog elyev. obTog KabWpOwoe rixvny iarpav 
caQ’ éavrdvy wavrwy. As from these words it appears that this Gesius 
played an important part in the life of Domninus, we will add here 
another characteristic of this person according to Photius, Bibliotheca, 
p.325: Magnum honorem Gesius consecutus est, non solum quod arte 
medica valeret et docendo et operando, sed etiam ob omnem aliam erudi- 
tionem, Dialecticis sese instruens. 

3 'Ey piv roicg padjuacw ixavig avnp, iv d2 roig Adore phocopnuany 
imimodrardrepocg (the text is not quite correct in this place), di «ai wudAAd 
rov MAdrwvog oixsiong Sokdopaow sérpepe. We must observe that from 
oixecov détaopa may be deduced that by birth and education Domninus 
belonged to quite a different circle, i.¢., he was a Jew. 
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philosophy of Plato! On account of his perversion of the 
Platonic philosophy, he was attacked by Proclus in a special 
work, whereupon Domninus published his views in a col- 
lected form in the work Ka@aptixh trav Soyudtev Ilddtwvos 
(The Teachings of Plato purified)? This work is lost. 

A Manual of Mathematics (éyye/pdvov), with Domninus, or 
Domnius of Larissa, a philosopher, as author, is occasionally 
quoted, and is still extant in MS. As regards name, place 
and tendency, our Domninus might have been the author ; 
but this book is generally ascribed to the renowned Helio- 
dorus, who also came from Larissa.’ 

Marinus relates that shortly before his death, Syrian 
commissioned his pupils, Proclus and Domninus, to write a 
commentary upon the Orphic hymns or the oracles (Aoyia). 
Domninus chose the former, Proclus the latter, but nothing 
came of the project. We therefore possess not a single 
work written by Domninus. 

4. Theurgic Science in the Neo-Platonic School.—The Orient 
was always the classic ground for crass superstition and 
witchcraft, and it appears that this craft of ancient Baby- 
lon and Chaldzea was continued by the Neo-Platonic school 
under the cloak of a branch of science. These philosophers, 
whom we meet in the immediate company of Domninus, 
were all much occupied with such theurgic sciences. It is 
positively asserted of Plutarch, for instance, that he was 
quite a master in the science; that, in fact, in his case it 
was a sort of heritage.© The same we find in the instance, 
too, of Proclus, the fellow-student of Domninus. Proclus 
sets about his work with Chaldaic formule of prayer 
(cvocracws), i.e., with prayers, the object of which is to pro- 
pitiate the Godhead on man’s behalf; with Formule of 
Oaths (évtvyiar), and with ineffable magic wheels (apeyxrou 





1S. v. Domninus, fypaye cara riyv rov MWAarwvog dofacparwr, 
2 Suidas, in the passage quoted. 

3 Vide Pauly’s Real Encyclop., I1., p. 1223. 

4 Proel., cp. 26. Zeller, III., pt. 2, p. 691, note 2. 

5 Zeller, p. 677, note 1. 
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otpépadror).' Proclus had adopted these things while in 
the house of Plutarch. Both the pronunciation (é«pwvncws) 
and the mode of application (of those magic wheels) he had 
acquired from Asklepigeneia, the daughter of Plutarch ; she 
was, in fact, the only one who had received these things 
by tradition from the great Nestor, in addition to all kinds 
of theurgic arts which she acquired from her father.’ 

Who does not perceive in all this a relation to Judaism ? 
A reference to the mystic prayers and the secret theory of 
the chariot (M297" Mwy)? And an Ineffable Name! Can 
this be aught else but the Tetragrammaton, the ineffable 
name of God in Hebrew? Even the term “ Chaldaic,” as 
appliedto prayers, probably means “ Hebrew,” or such as were 
composed for and by Jews. It is true that the Greeks also 
had their mysteries, and the whole might, if pressed, refer 
to Greek conditions; but the personages included in this 
environment are so imbued with the Jewish spirit,* that 
we feel constrained to judge their mode and aspects of life 
from the Jewish point of view. 

But this is certain beyond doubt, that in Domninus’ circle 
theurgic arts were practised. And although Domninus is 
not directly mentioned as having practised such arts, yet 
his Syrian descent leaves no doubt in our mind that he 
must have been addicted to them even more than his Greek 
friends; as a proof, his very cure, as we saw above, was 
the result of a dream. Domninus must, therefore, be re- 
garded as the type of a Greek Jew towards the end of the 
fifth century, and his life has, accordingly, a real historical 
significance. 

5. A Speaking-Machine in Ancient Times.—To understand 
aright the life of Domninus and his circle, we must have a 





1 Marinus, Proclus, cp. 28. Zeller, p. 678, note 1. 

2 Marinus, Proclus, cp. 28. 

3 Domninus was a Jew, his pupil Gesius came from Petra, in Idumza, 
Marinus, the biographer, came from Flavia Neapolis, in Palestine; the 
name of Syrian may not be accidental. Plutarch resided with Domninus 
the Jew, and Proclus resided at the house of Plutarch, 
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knowledge of a marvellous arrangement which existed in 
olden times, viz., the speaking-machine. It sounds strange, 
but it is nevertheless true, that a sort of telephone or 
phonograph dates from antiquity. 

The work of a Syrian philosopher, Oinomaos,! ITepi 
xuvicpod, is also cited by the title Kuvos abtopwvia.? What 
does this mean? “The very voice of the dog.” ; 

Crusius has set it down that in ancient times there existed 
an apparatus which, at the request of its owner, began to 
speak automatically. According to Lucian, in specially 
important cases, a scientific apparatus was set in motion in 
the oracle of Asculapius, presided over by the false prophet 
Alexander. Such oracles (advropaves wavtever Oar) were quite 
current. This matter becomes as clear as we could wish it 
when we take into account what Suidas relates under the 
head of Domninus. After he, accordingly, relates that Plu- 
tarch had refused to eat the flesh of swine, as had been 
ordered him by Asculapius for the cure of his sickness, he 
continues as follows: “He (Plutarch) arose from his slum- 
bers, supported himself on his bed with his fists and stared 
at the figure of Hsculapius (for it happened that he slept 
in the court of the temple), and exclaimed : ‘O Lord! what 
would thou prescribe for a Jew if he had such an illness ? 
Wouldst. thou bid him to gorge himself with pork?’ Where- 
upon the figure spoke, and, lo, Adsculapius furthermore 
suffered another most sonorous expression to proceed from 
it, giving a remedy for the disease.” * 

Considering that this speaking-machine is first mentioned 
by Oinomaos, the Palestinian, and was employed by persons 
in Athens who formed, as it were, a Jewish circle, we may 
infer that the speaking-machine was well known to, perhaps 
even invented by, Jews. At least Cumont (Adzandre 





' Also in the Talmud DY5°I3N. 

2 All these details are collected by Crusius in the Rheinisches Museum, 
New Series, vol. XLIV., p. 309. 

5 ravra eimey 6 d8 ’AokAnmdg abrixa amd Tov aydA\parog iupedtoraroy 
by tua g0dyyov trépay wmeypiaro Osparciay ry mabe. 
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d’ Abonotichos, p. 27) is of opinion that it was no Greek 
invention, but Oriental (Syrian or Egyptian). 

To the lover of history the sketch which is here presented 
of the life of Domninus, drawn as it is from ancient sources, 
will not be less pleasing because even when pieced together 
from materials of varied style and sources, the result is but 
a fragment. 

SAMUEL Krauss. 
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LAZARUS DE VITERBO’S EPISTLE TO CARDINAL 
SIRLETO CONCERNING THE INTEGRITY OF 
THE TEXT OF THE HEBREW BIBLE. 


THE history of the “humanistic” movement among the 
Jews of Italy has yet to be written. Though the know- 
ledge of Latin possessed by Jews in other countries was 
not as low as is generally considered to be the case, we 
have still to note that it was owing to the culture of Italy, 
and specially to the influence of the humanists, that the 
knowledge of Latin literature first spread among the Jews, 
We have evidence of this not alone in the translation of 
several pieces of ancient classical literature into Hebrew, 
but also in the employment of Latin for purposes of 
scientific expression. 

But with the language were introduced into the tents of 
Jacob also the scientific spirit, the comparative study and 
appreciation of the national literature, esthetics and 
criticism. It is by no accident that the founder of 
modern Jewish science, Azarya di Rossi, came from Italy. 

The following small contribution to the history of 
Jewish belles-lettres in Italy I now submit as an instance 
on the philological side of a Latin treatise by a Jew, the 
subject-matter serving as an example from the Jewish 
point of view of a modern scientific diatribe. I am 
indebted to the kindness of Prof. Dr. Walter Friedensburg 
and the Royal Prussian Historical Institute in Rome for 
having given me the opportunity of rescuing it from con- 
cealment among the archives of the Vatican and bringing 
it to the light of day. 

Lazarus de Viterbo acts as the defender of his co- 
religionists before his patron, the learned Cardinal 
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Gulielmo Sirleto, inasmuch as he repels the absurd 
reproach, that the Jews had falsitied those portions of 
the text of Holy Writ which seemed to contain proofs 
of the truth of Christianity. 

The charge was not a new one; it was ever raised 
against the Jews afresh without intermission, in spite 
of hundredfold refutations, by both Mohammedans and 
Christians alike. In Rome, the accusation that the Jews 
had, out of hatred of the Christians, tampered with the 
text of their sacred records, was first again levelled at the 
Jews in 1555 with terrible fury by the fanatic Franciscus 
Torensis, in his work: De sola lectione legis et prophetarum 
Judeis cum Mosaico ritu, et cultu permittenda. 

It did not suffice him that the towns of Italy were 
smoking with the stakes upon which the Talmud was 
burnt at the bidding of the Pope and his Inquisitors; he 
would fain have sacrificed at the same time the entire 
Jewish writings, the commentators of Holy Writ who 
had escaped death by fire. The Inquisition had already 
arrogated to itself the right to watch the printing of 
Jewish books; the text of Jewish books had to a certain 
extent to receive its impress from Rome; all that was 
wanting to complete the matter was that it be prescribed 
to the Jews how the text of Holy Writ had to be read— 
that text which they had saved out of the storms of ages, 
the purity of which they had guarded as never any other 
work had been guarded. 

It was not by accident that Cardinal Sirleto was the 
man before whom the question as to the integrity of the 
Hebrew text was to be heard. 

Not only his study of the Hebrew language, evidenced 
by his Adnotationes in Psulmos in the Antwerp Polyglot 
of 1569, but also his official position, rendered this question 
one of deep interest to him. Cardinal from the 12th 
March, 1565, Protector and Judge of all Catechumens and 
Neophytes from the end of 1567, the Oracle of the Tri- 
dentine Council, which he advised from Rome with the 
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fulness of his world-wide scholarship—it was Sirleto’s task 
to occupy himself uninterruptedly with Jewish questions 
social and literary, so much so that according to Dejob’s 
investigations' his papers remain even for the present 
time a valuable source of information, and an unearthed 
treasure for modern Jewish history. Filled rather with 
the spirit of Marcello Cervini, afterwards Pope Marcello IL, 
whose memory is blessed in Jewish history’ in spite of the 
short duration of his office as Pope—filled rather with his 
spirit than with that of the dark intolerance of Pope Paul 
1V., Sirleto possessed the kindness and forbearance to | 
lend an ear to reasonable arguments, though they came 
from the Jewish side. It was his special knowledge of the 
subject that made Hebrew as dear to him as the classical 
languages. 

Lazarus de Viterbo is on this account confident at the 
outset of finding in this influential Cardinal] an advocate of 
his righteous cause. He proceeds from the view that the 
Holy language, the instrument of the world’s creation and 
of Revelation, also produced the crown of all literatures, 
namely the Bible. With liberal and cultured mind and 
critical eye, Lazarus praises the fervour of the Psalms, the 
flights of Isaiah and the inimitable sweetness and tender- 
ness of the Song of Songs. 

How could the Jews, the depositaries of these treasures, 
have dared to lay hands upon such sacred possessions, 
seeing that their entire history is a proof that they believed 
‘with all confidence that they possessed in these writings 
God’s own word. For what else, he adds with clever irony, 
than this conviction could have kept them steadfast in 
their faith, unless it was the fortune and peace, the pro- 
tection and security of which they could boast in the 
profession of that faith ? 

Nay, a glance at the condition of these documents 
as now extant proves with how great a fidelity and 
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devotion they guarded the integrity of their texts. For 
unless it had been so, how would it have been possible 
that, despite their dispersion over the earth and all the 
vicissitudes of their career, such a uniformity could have 
existed in the text of the Sacred Scriptures, that the Bible 
of an Italian Jew differs in no wise from one found in the 
other countries of the inhabited giobe ! 

That which was accomplished by straining all the powers 
of industry and memory till the time of Ezra, in whom, 
in spite of Elias Levita, our author with rash faith 
sees the founder of the system of Hebrew vocalisation 
and accentuation, this marvellous coincidence in the 
tradition and reading of the sacred texts, this was the 
work, after Ezra, of the Massora. On the alert for 
every characteristic of the text, it established out of 
affectionate consideration, by counting every striking gram- 
matical and orthographical peculiarity, a fence round about 
the Sacred Scriptures which guarded them against the 
intrusion of errors and corruptions. Looking at the 
Massora alone, which has been able to accomplish the most 
marvellous results by means of the labours, incomparable 
as they are in point of devotion and self-sacrifice, of those 
responsible for the counting and classification of verses, 
words, and even letters, one would have thought that the 
mere idea would have been silenced and not suffered to be 
expressed, that a people which had demonstrated to the 
world such marvellous industry and self-denial could have 
wilfully and wickedly tampered with the text of these 
records. But the very examples which are brought 
forward to substantiate the charge, show on closer investi- 
gation that they are without foundation, for internal 
evidence as well as the older translations bear testimony to 
the truth of Jewish tradition. And though the audacious 
charge was proclaimed even from the pulpits of Rome, 
possibly by Jewish converts of the type of Andrea de 
Monti,’ and appeared before the tribunal of the judge on 
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scientific and learned questions—a position which in the 
opinion of Lazarus de Viterbo Cardinal Sirleto held at the 
time—yet the accusation that the Jews had altered the 
text of the Old Testament had to fall to the ground. 

Lazarus de Viterbo is not unknown in the history of 
Jewish literature. He is the one who as Eliezer Mazliach 
b. Abraham Cohen, published about the year 1585 at 
Venice, through Juan di Gara, his Italian translation of 
Moses Riete’s ethical poems nYYN wr 7)yH' under the title: 
I tempio di oratori. It is in the familiar reflective style, of 
the Hebrew; names of places which occur frequently are 
reproduced in Hebrew or Aramaic equivalents, as e.g., Posen 
is rendered Ms) 3D, Cracow N27>, and he gives Viterbo the 
origin of the family name, as 827-7 %2, to remind one of 
the Talmudic 129:- °2 (Joma, 77 a; Baba K., 23 b). 

There is no necessity for us to conjecture that Isaac b. 
Abraham Cohen de Viterbo, whose acquaintance we make 
as Rabbi of Siena in 1573, was his brother, for David de 
Pomis clearly tells us so in the Introduction to his Lexicon 
Zemach David. He mentions the fact with pride that 
through his wife, whom he lost early in life, he became 
the brother-in-law of these excellent brothers, Eliezer, the 
learned and pre-eminent physician, and Isaac, a renowned 
authority, both as Talmudist and philosopher.’ 

When Joseph of Foligno was about to marry, in 1573, 
at Pesaro, Julia, the widow of his brother David who had 
died without issue, and who at the same time was the 
sister of his deceased wife, Sulpicia—when, in other 
words, he wished to avail himself of the right of marrying 
his deceased brother’s wife, and he obtained the sanction of 
all the important Rabbis of Italy, we find that R. Isaac b. 
Abraham Cohen de Viterbo of Siena was among those who 





? Cf. Dukes in Orient, IV., 486, n. 30. 
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were foremost in giving their opinion in favour of the 
permission.’ If I rightly understand the words in which 
Isaac cites a similar case which occurred in his youth, it 
would seem that Rome was the native place of these two 
brothers, and that in that city permission was given by the 
Rabbinate to a man named Ephraim, who was equally 
anxious to avail himself of the law of the Levirate. 
Besides being renowned for their Rabbinic scholarship, 
these two brothers were famous in the medical profession. 
Isaac, whom his brother-in-law David de Pomis (himself 
distinguished as physician and lexicographer) does not 
style as such, is yet called in his decision upon the question 
regarding the Levirate, not only Gaon, but also President of 
the Physicians, while Eliezer is singled out by David him- 
self as a renowned physician. It is not unlikely that, on 
this account, he stood in the relation of physician in 
ordinary to Cardinal Sirleto, and that it was this close 
relationship to the Prince of the Church that impelled him 
to write his Epistle concerning the integrity of the text 


of the Hebrew Bible. 
DAVID KAUFMANN. 


LAZARUS OF VITERBO’S LETTER TO CARDINAL 
SIRLETO. 
(Rome: Vat. Arch. Var. Pol. 47, fol. 101>.) 
Im’ et R™ D= §S. R.E. Cardinali Sirleto domino meo 
osservandissimo. 

Inter eximias preclarasque animi tui dotes R™ ac Ill™ Presul 
ac virtutes prope divinas, quibus ceteris omnibus tue etatis 
hominibus antecelles, veritatis, amor, maxime in te relucet, cum 
apertam unam dumtaxat aurem dicenti inclines, alteram vero clausam 
contradicenti apertam serves, adeo quod inclinatio tua ad utramque 
partem semper equalis permanet, cum ergo multi arbitrantur hebreos 
ipsos ut Christianorum intentiones aufugerent sacras scripturas 
pluribus in locis depravasse proptereaque ajunt, illis correctione 





1 pMy’ IMB, III. 24c. Carmoly, Histoire des médecins Juifs, p. 153, and 
Mortara, SYORD'N ‘DIN NDI, p. 69. 
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opus esse, cum hoc semper wegre passus sim an hoc sit verum nec 
ne, eaitar paucis. D. T. Ill™° demonstrare, que tanquam judex non 
iniquus, equa lancia vel eosdem nefando crimine accusabis, vel sacris 
canonibus favebis eosdemque a calumniatoribus defendes, reliquum 
est ut D[eum] O[ptimum] M[aximum] deprecer ut Te tanquam 
ornamentum atque statis nostre decus, incolumem et superstitem 
conservet et ad vota exaltet. 
D. T. Ill™** atque R™* 
Humillimus servus 
Lazarus hebreus Viterbiensis. 
fol. 102*—108*. 


Non sine optima ratione Ill™* et ‘R™* b*, linguam hebream ab 
omnibus dici linguam sanctitatis, cum ille gloriosus Deus sanctissimus, 
non dedignatus est, cum hominibus se ipsum communicare, et hac 
lingua alloqui, cum qua etiam ipzum universum creavit, ut ostendunt, 
ac demonstrant derivationes nominum nostrorum primorum parentum, 
et omnium qui ante linguarum confusionem vixerunt, cum Adam ab 
Adama, hoc est a terra, derivetur, ut affirmat textus dum dicit.' Et 
formavit Deus hominem e pulvere terre ; et paulo inferius :? et misit 
eum Dominus Deus de horto. delitii ad colendam terram ex qua 
sumptus fuerat. Ipse etiam Adam, dixit in primo intuitu mulieris* 
Iscia ab Isc, hoc est mulier, a viro, dicendo huic vocabitur 
mulier quia ex viro sumpta est, eamque proprio nomine hava, 
a Cai, idest a vivente, dicit enim textus,‘ et vocavit Adam nomen 
uxoris sui ava quia ipsa fuit mater omnis viventis, ipsa etiam dixit * 
Cain, a verbo acquiro, et Sced,® a verbo pono. Lemec etiam vati- 
cinando derivavit Noac a verbo consolor, dum dixit,’? et vocavit 
nomen eius Noac dicendo iste consolabitur nos ab opere nostro et 
a dolore manuum nostrarum et Heber (a quo dicti sunt hebrei) 
vaticinando etiam ipse dixit.6 Peleg a verbo divido, quia in diebus 
eius divisa est terra. Locus etiam confusionis linguarum dictus fuit 
Babel, a verbo confundo, quia ibi confundit Deus labium omnis terre. 
Que derivationes omnes in alia quacunque lingua, (hebrea excepta) 
minime derivari sive deduci possunt. Quamquidem linguam cum 
nomen duxit ab Heber Noe pronepote. Liquide probatur remansisse 
in linea, et successione sanctorum patriarcharum unde pater ipse 
Abraam, ex illis primus. Licet patrie esset Caldeus, Caluaicoque 





' Gen. ii. 7. 2 Tb. iii. 23, 
3 Ib. ii. 23. Comp. Mendelssohu’s Introduction to his Translation of the 
Pentateuch. 
‘ Ib, iii. 20, 5 Tb, iv. 1. ® Ib. iv. 25. 7 Th. v. 29. 
§ Ib, x. 25, 9 Ib. xi. 9, 
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idiomate (quod non multum ab hebreo distat) pro vernacula, et materna 
lingua usus fuerat, hebream tamen pro sibi propriam retinuit. Unde 
Abram Hebreus' sed non Caldeus a patria sua dictus fuit. Unde 
liquide colligi potest hoc sanctissimum Idioma, omnibus suis 
successoribus tanquam hereditarium relictum fuisse, ut etiam 
derivationes nominum filiorum nepotum ac omnium tribuum de- 
monstrant ut inspicienti apparere potest. 

Additur etiam ad hoc, quod quando ille summus Legislator, sibi 
ipsi complacuit ut populo suo dilecto de sua sanctissima lege gra- 
tificaretur, non Agiptiaco, non Greco, sive alio quovis idiomate, 
illam legem interpretatus est, sed solum musaica lingua, qua tot, 
tantaque sanctissima prophetica verba, tot tantique sanctissimi 
Davidis psalmi, ac denique universa sacra historia, exposita sunt, 
cui certe tanquam omnium perfectissime nec copia, nec ornamentum 
unquam defecit. Licet hodie anxietate populi sui diminuta repe- 
riatur, fuit tamen alias plena et integerrima, ut ostendit tractatus 
ille tabernaculi divi Moysi, ac templi Regis Salomonis quibus nec 
instrumentorum, nec materierum, nec lapidum nec preciosarum 
gemmarum nomina de quibus opus fuerat defecerunt, sicut in aliis 
occasionibus animalium, volucrum plantarumque nomina, ut aliarum 
rerum de quibus non fuit occasio indigebant,” sic tunc temporis 
minime desiderabantur, nam quando pomz illa colloquintide in ollam 
Elisei fuerunt apposita statim nomen illorum pomorum inventum 
fuit. Ait enim et invenit vitem agrestem et collegit ex ea Pac- 
cuhod,? hoc est coloquintidos. 

Quod autem attinet ad eius ornamentum, certe hoc mirabile ac 
stupendum existit. Sed ne quid dicam de eiusdem lingue subtilita- 
tibus, dicam tantum quod minime satis exploratum est mihi, que 
oratio gravior, nec quod eroicum poema, secum deferat altius orna- 
mentum, sive suaviorem dulcedinem quam Sacrosancti Davidis psalmi, 
unde merito a sancto spiritu dictus fuit,* dulcis carminibus Israel. 
Hec qualis copia maior nec doctior eloquentia, sive maiestate ac 
varietate gravior, que vel superet, vel quidem pari passu ambulet 
cum oratione divinissimi vatis Iesaie. Unde ipse furore solito pro- 
fetico gloriando aiebat.6 Dominus Deus dedit mihi linguam eru- 
ditorum ut sciam dicere tempore suo sitibundo verbum. In aliis 
enim oratoribus maior dicendi facundia minime invenitur, nec 





! Gen. xiv. 13. 

2 The author used here certainly Jehuda Halewi’s arguments for the 
wealth of the holy language in his Cusari, ii. 68; see Cassel’s remarks 
in his second edition of this work, p. 169, n. 3, and Kaufmann, Jehuda 
Halewi, p. 28, n. 3, 

3 2 Reg. iv. 39. 4 2 Sam. xxiii. I. 5 Jes.b. 4. 
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alius quidem fuit acrior vel acerbior in reprehensione, nec dulcior 
atque suavior in consolatione nec efficacior in proferendo, ommitto 
magnum pelagum ornamenti et copie aliorum ne tedio sim legenti. 

Si sic est ergo quod sanctissimo sanctorum placuit hoc idiomate 
alloqui, si hac orbem ipsum creavit, si hoc sanctis patribus in con- 
fusione linguarum, et successive tanquam hereditariam populo 
dilecto remansit, hac exposita ac tractata sunt omnia sancta, lex 
sancta, sancta vaticinia omnia, ac sancti Davidis psalmi ac universa 
sancta historia, iure quidem optimo linguam sanctitatis dici ac ab 
omnibus sic (discrepante nemine) recipi necesse est. 

Sed si hec sanctitatis dicta est, quia sanctas scripturas omnes 
exposuit tanto magis ille sanctissime reputari debent, dicitur enim 
propter quod unum quodque et illud magis nam si preceptotem 
amamus propter discipulum, discipulum ergo magis amamus. 

Quale ergo delictum aut faciaus gravius vel atrocias excogitari 
sive imaginari poterimus, quod acerbiori pena sive supplicio 
feriori, dignius reputaretur quam illius qui mala mente excogitaret, 
vel in malo animo conaretur maculare sive corrumpere (anime suze 
pernitie, totiusque orbis detrimento) minimum quidam de illis 
sacrosanctis canonibus, opus summi Dei gloriosi, quod toti universo 
pro sua universali perpetuaque salute, gratificatus est, nescio 
quidem excogitare quod sacrilegium magis impium quod Deo 
maximo magis displicere posset ? 

Immo facile credo, quod Deus ipse gloriosus, pro sua maxima 
charitate et summa pietate, suum opus versus, nunquam permitteret 
tale scelus suum consequi finem sicut etiam firmiter teneo, quod 
mirifice actum sit (habita ratione tantarum aerumnarum et 
calamitatum per tot discrimina rerum que musaicus populus 
passus est), illos sanctissimos canones in suo candore et perfectione 
permansisse. 

Sed quoniam nunquam defecerunt ut nunc non deficiunt; qui 
hebreos antiquos vel modernos aperte oppugnando calumniantur asse- 
rentes ipsos hebreos depravasse et lacerasse scripturas sacras, ideo 
dicunt et affirmant dictis sacris literis opus esse correctione cum 
semper hoc egre tuli cum mea quidem sententia, sit alienum, et minime 
rationi consentaneum, omni conatu [...] evitare vivis rationibus de- 
monstrare. Tus Ill™* ac R™* Dominationi (cui semper veritas 
fuit amica) quod hoc sit impossibile sed potius manifestissima ca- 
lumnia pace ac venia aliter credentium. 

Et primo dicimus presupponendum esse quod ipsi hebrei vel 
credunt (prout firmiter certe tenent) eorum leges et canones esse 
divinum opus, eis a Deo optimo maximo pro eorum eterna salute 
gratificatum, vel aliter credunt et tenent, quod sint tantum opus ab 
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hominibus excogitatum et fabricatum. Sitenent illos divinos esse, 
secum eorum salutem deferentes, quorsum ego maxima suarum 
animarum iactura proprias leges corrumpere voluerunt ? hoc esset 
potius diabolicum non humanum opus. 

Sed si aliter tenent et credunt, quorsum sic pertinaciter per tot 
secula in errore sibi notissimo permansissent ? forsan ne propter 
quamplurimas felicitates, plurimasque divitias, magnosque honores, 
regna et status, quibus sub hoc colo maxime gaudent? que cum 
deserere et derelinquere non patiantur perseverant in hac vita 
mundana adeo felici quod propter ipsam altera perennis minime ipsis 
cordi est ? 

An hoc verum sit nec ne, tanquam manifestissimum aliorum iudicio 
relinquo. Secundo dico quod licet Hebrei hoc facere voluissent 
numquam fuisset sibi integrum, propter eorum dissipationem, dispersa- 
tionemque, nam et si universus hebreorum cetus simul unico loco 
convenissent adhuc longe eis dificillimum umaaiter [/. unanimiter] 
convenisse ut proprias leges corrupissent sepissime enim magna 
copia discrepat in sententia. 

Sed si hebrei per universum orbem dispersi sunt, nec quidem histo- 
ria vetusta vel nova legitur, quod ipsi hebrei ab annis 1540 aliquando 
convenissent quomodo ergo itali iudei, galli, hispani, alemani, greci, 
africani, et tandem qui trans Eufratem habitant. Indiani etiam et 
Etiopes poterant in unicam sententiam convenire, ut unum vel duo, 
vel tria vel centum loca sacre pagine alterarent, seu mutarent? Ego 
firmiter teneo minime unquam integrum esse cuivis maximo Impera- 
tori etiam totius mundi Monarche eum consensum suum sortiri 
effectum, tanto minus hoc possunt ipsi hebrei qui eorum ‘elicto vel 
infortunio, ubique locorum opprimuntur, nec unquam anquis inter 
ipsos defuisset, qui toti coelo hoc notum fecisset, tamen textus scrip- 
turarum Italorum maxime conveniunt (sine aliqua minima discrepan- 
tia) cum aliis cuiusvis regionis etiam remotissime sive quantumvis 
occulte.' 

Hec autem (mea quidem sententia) adeo efficax apparet, ut sola sit 
sufficiens veritatem huius facti luce clariorem demonstrare. 

Sed ut omnino calumniantium omnium os claudatur, ex dicendis 





1 It is the same argument derived from the harmony and unani- 
mity of all the manuscripts of the sacred rolls in the Jewish com- 
munities from the frontiers of India to the border of Spain, which we 
find already in the Spanish-Arabic literature against the assertions 
of Islam, that the Jews have changed and falsified the texts of their 
holy books. Comp. Abraham Ibn Dafid Hmuna rama, ed. Weil, p. 80, 
and Maimfni’s letter to Yemen in 0/3077 NIDwWN P33, II. 36, and in 
Holub’s edition of Ibn Tikbon’s translation of this Letter, p. 28. 
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toti colo manifestissime demonstrabitur. An hebreorum iptentio 
fuit unquam tueri, defendereque sacras scripturas vel easdem 
corrumpere vel devastare. 

Sed imprimis sciendum esse censeo, quod secundum opinionem 
doctiorum hebreorum doctorum, ante statem Esre hebrei in scrip- 
turis minime unquam usi fuere, nec accentibus nec punctis, quibus 
hodie pro vocalibus utuntur [,] sed loco vocalium tribus literis uteban- 
tur scilicet literis "% que literarum matres a nostris grammaticis 
dicuntur : nam Alef pro A; Vau pro o vel u; Iod vero proI vel 
E officio fungebantur. Sed non ubicunque fuerat opus ipsius a, pone- 
bant & alef, nec ubi erat opus v, vel 0, ponebant } vau, quemadmo- 
dum loco i vel e, scribebatur [°] Iod [,] sed tantum opponebantur ubi 
maior urgebat necessitas, alia vero loca omittebant Juditio peritieque 
legentis qui usu et experientia a suo unusquisque preceptore doctus 
sine errore absque litteris vocalibus scripturas legebat, adeo quod 
principalissimus Moyses profetarum omnium, legis lator, interpres- 
que divini oraculi, docuit modum recte legendi (ut isti aiunt) totam 
hebreorum turbam et imprimis Jesuen eius successorem ac univer- 
sum eiusdem gimnasium, istique successive alios profetas et illi 
alios usquam ad babilonicam transmigrationem, adeo quod professi 
perseverantibus usquam ad hoc tempus, sacra pagina inculpabiltj 
incorruptaque semper permansit. 

Sed in universali babillonica hebreorum pernicie atque ruina, 
deficientibus sanctis hominibus facile pati potera(n)t, sacra scriptura 
iacturam non minimam, nisi etiam profete ipsi, eorumque successio 
perseverassent usque ad secundi templi edificationem, ut fuerunt 
Zaccarias, Ageus at alii, inter quos fuit Esra diligentissimus scriba 
sacre legis ut plenam fidem de ipso reddit textus dum ait,' ipse 
Esra ascendit e Babel et erat scriba velox in lege Moysi quam dedit 
Dominus Deus Israel. 

Cum autem cognovisset ipse Esra quanta iactura in plebe iam 
facta ac quanta poterat fieri in dies etiam in viris patritiis, voluit 
viam et modum invenire ut unicuique liceret, sacram paginam sine 
errore perlegere, atque incorrupta omnino conservaretur.? Unde ultra 
quamplurima volumina que propria manu scripta reliquit, de qui- 
bus aliqua hodie etiam vivunt ipse Esra cum sua magna academia, 
in qua aderant imprimis: Necamias, Zaccarias, Ageus, Malachias, 
Zerubabel, Jesues maximus sacerdos et alii probi viri usque ad nume- 
rum 120, adinvenit puncta pro vocalibus, et accentus non sine 





' Esra vii. 6. 

* For the history of that opinion see G.Schnedermann, Die Controverse 
des Ludovicus Capellus mit den Buxtorfen iiber das Alter der hebriischen 
Punctation, Leipzig, 1878, p. 25. 
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maxima consideratione et altis misteriis, ut facile eligitur ex illo 
textu dum ait, et legerunt in libro in Lege Dei expositi, et posi- 
tus est intellectus et intellexerunt scripturam, unde veteres nostri 
expositores? intelligunt ex dictis verbis, inventionem punctorum, 
vocalium et accentuum ac pausas sententiarum, ac alia altiora, et 
aliqui ex dictis intellexerunt* etiam 210% hoc est librum tra- 
dictionis de quo inferius, fuerunt etiam qui dicentes huiusmodi 
puncta, et accentus traditos fuisse a divino oraculo ipsi Moysi, ut 
reliquam scripturam non tamen in scriptis, sed tamen oretenus,* 
ut etiam oretenus aiunt expositio legis universe tradita fuit ab 
Esra deinde et sua magna academia fuerunt omnia sic disposita 
ut hodie ordinata sunt. Sed quia hsc opinio aliqua instantia patitur 
aliqui sibi assentiri noluerunt, sed cum linga hebrea et sacra scriptura 
tot minutiis, tot punctis, totque accentibus, repleta sit cognovit illa 
magna accademia ac Esra‘ eiusdem primus, quam facile evenire 
posset propter mundana accidentia ut in aliqua particula deprava- 
retur, excogitarunt modum invenire ut quavis occasione integerrima 
conservaretur, vel si hoc acciderit, facile ad pristinam integritatem 
et claritatem reduci valeret, et sic inceperunt illi boni viri componere 
monumentum quoddam, quod ex eo quia ab uno ad alterum tradendum 
erat TD1)° hoc est tradictionem vocabant in quo scripta reliquerunt 
omnia signa, omnesque regulas, quibus sacra pagina in sua sinceritate 
et candore custodiretur.’ At quoniam error cadere poterat in illis 





1 Neh. viii. 8. 2 Nedarim f. 37>, 

3 Tb, mrnoon idx m5 ON). Comp. Jehuda Halewi, Cusari, iii. 31: 
ANNO j3 WN). My manuscript of Jehuda Ibn Tibbon’s translation 
of the Cusari reads: ND! {3 INN), but see for our reading: NINDDI 
Steinschneider, Catalog der Berliner hebriaischen Handschriften, p. 77. 

4 For this opinion comp. Jehuda Halewi Cusari, iii. 31, and the ex- 
positions of Buxtorf (the son) in his 7ractatus de punctorum origine, p. 
$12 et seq. (Schnedermann, l.c., p. 22 n. 7). 

5 Comp. Profiat Duran Efodi in his grammar “IDX TWD, and Schne- 
dermann, p. 25. 

6 For the form 7™)D% see Bacher in the JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, III. 785, and Edward Konig, Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, 
(Bonn, 1893) pp. 38, 39. The pronunciation of MD), which we find 
there in our text, is also mentioned by Buxtorf. 

7 Our author seems as if he had not yet any knowledge of the post- 
talmudical date which Elia Levita assigned to the Hebrew vowels and 
accents in the first and third introduction of his Massoreth Hammassoreth, 
though this book had already been issued many years before this memoir 
has been written, the editio princeps dating from 1538. Comp. Isidore 
Harris in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, I. 228-230. But his silence 
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dictionibus que nunc in unum, nunc in alium modum scribi solent, 
modo cum una ex dictis matribus modo sine illa, modo cum uno ex dictis 
punctis seu vocalibus modo cum altero, incepit illa magna academia 
in his rebus extrema diligentia uti, quequidem academia per multo§ 
annorum centinarios in his elaborando perduravit, adeo quod hxc 
diligentia eo usque pervenit, quod, ne in numero versuum eorum 
caperetur, numerum versuum totius sacre scripture supputaverunt, 
at ne talis error cadere in dictionibus valeret, eius dictiones omnes 
numeraverunt, sed ne in litteris hic error accidere posset, etiam 
literas, et characteres omnes per numeros collegerunt, et tanto 
ulterius progressus est hic labor, quoad invenerunt versiculum illum 
octavi Levitici qui dicit et posuit super eum pectorale, esse totius 
pentateuci versuum medietatem,’ alium vero in decimo eiusdem 
qui dicit, querendo quesivit Moyses, esse eiusdem pentateuci dictio- 
num medietatem querendo ex uno, quesivit ex altero latere.? In- 
venerunt etiam litteram Vau illius dictionis jij, hoc est omne 
ambulans super pectus* esse medietatem literarum eiusdem.* 

Nec propria illi viri[z] fuit satisfactum, nisi etiam numerassent 
versus, dictiones ac literas singulorum capitulorum, ne uni aufferretur 
et daretur alteri, ponendo pro signo infallibili unius cuiusque numeri 
nomen alicuius viri ut gratia exempli primum capitulum genesis quod 
ab hebreis dicitur Berescid invenerunt habere versus 146 et pro signo 
istius numeri posueruot 7}¥28 nomen illius regis, nam calculus 
literarum illius nominis ad numerum 146 ascendit. 

Nam sciendum est, omnes hebreorum litteras in tres ordines divisas 
esse et unamquamque ipsarum numerum aliquem significare. 

Primus ordo est unitatum ab alef prima litera que unum significat 
usque ad ted nonam literam, que novem resultat. 

2™ ordo est denariorum a litera Iod que X. refert usque ad 
zadi que 90, importat. 

Tertius vero est centinariorum a cof que centum dicit usque ad 
zudi finalem, que noningentenus numerus est. Alef vero que in 





cannot be an argument for the assertion that Lazarus of Viterbo did not 
yet know Elias’s book ; he used itin other places, but he ignored his view 
on these points designedly. 

» Lev. viii. 7. Comp. Joel Miiller, Masecheth Soferim, c. IX. Hal. 3; 
pp. 134, 135. 

2 Lev. x. 16, according to the expression of the Massora YI N3D W77 
P85. Miiller, 7b.,and Isidore Harris in the JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, I. 139, n. 5. 

3 Lev. xi. 42, 

* Kidduschin f. 50°, 
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primo ordine, unitatem referebat, in ultimo tota ditio mille signi- 
ficat.! 

Atque ne additamentum vel defectus posset (ut dictum est) 
accidere in caratheribus vel litteris alterius capituli ad aliud nume- 
raruot etiam literas singulorum capitulorum acleo quod invenerunt 
literas dicti primi capitis esse 1915 et pro signo huius numeri pone- 
bant 10 YX que litere ad illum numerum ascendunt, adeo quod 
dictum primum caput duo signa retinuit alterum versuum, alterum 
vero literarum. Secundi capituli dicti Noac, habentis 153, versus 
signum fuit budya nomen illius boni viri, cuius literss eandem nume- 
rum referunt, et sic de singulis factum fuit.? 

Nec ardenti desiderio illorum satis fuit factura, quoniam numera- 
verunt etiam versus omnes singulorum librorum ipsius pentateuci, 
ne ab uno libro ad alterum error committeretur, inveneruntque 
numerum versuum primi libri quem dicunt Genesis esse 1634 
[l. 1534] talis numeri signaum fuit 5+ 4 cuius medietas invenerunt 
esse versum illum super gladio tuo vives* at quia hic liber habuit 
12 magna capitula, signum fuit INMN nomen illius Regis eiusdem 
capitula minora fuerunt 43. Signum eorum fuit 17"). nomen Regis 
Salomonis. Liters: omnes ipsius Genesis fuerunt 4395, et sic de sin- 
gulis. Versus omnes totius pentateuci fuerunt 5045 [l. 5845] omnes 
autem eius literss fuerunt 60045. 

Nec etiam illi boni viri in hoc acquieverunt, quoniam numerave- 
runt etiam singulas literas totius sacri voluminis, inveneruntque 
alef 42377. Bed 38218. Ghimel 29637 [1. 29537] et sic de singulis 
literis fuit calculatum, quarum numerum, ne tedio sim legenti, 
libenter omitto.‘ 





1 Comp. the third introduction to Elia Levita’s Massoreth Ha-Mas- 
soreth : WIM HON pody PRY O NV IP xm DN pon wdwn pom 
[=tota dictio) 1N15D2 Ade Pama NMI NBT wd pT. 

2 From a comparison between this digression and Elia Levita’s words, 
1. c., it will be clear, that Lazarus of Viterbo used already his Massoreth 
Ha-Massoreth, and that he did not share his opinion about the date of 
accents and vowels when he pronounces a different view. 

3 Gen. xxvii. 40. 

4 The poem from which these dates are derived, is assigned in some 
manuscripts and by Shemtob Ibn Gaon in his })N7 °73 to Saadja Gaon 
(see Dukes, 0°17) bra, p. 2), and has several times been edited. Different 
numbers are communicated by Shapira in the “ Atheneum” No. 2626 
(1878, Febr. 23). R. Jair Bacharach f. 272* doubts already the correctness 
of these numbers: Y*NDD Winn) nYy) nD Sax 12 927 /n M1 IdKD 
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Nec hucusque videntes huius desiderii relaxati fuerunt donec 
altera exquisitissima diligentia uterentur, nam cum quamplurime 
dictiones hebree sint que aliquando scribantur cum aliqua ex tribus 
matribus literarum, quam dictionem tunc plenam vocant, aliquando 
vero eademmet dictio sine illa litera scribatur, quam dictionem tunc 
temporis mancam appellant, ut gratia exempli futura prime coniuga- 
tionis modo scribuntur cum vau in ultima ut TiPDY, Tipb2, Tipp, Tip, 
modo sine ipsa ut PB, IPS, IPH), et sic fere de infinitis aliis 
dictionibus dicendum est. 

Isti vero ne error accidat in scribendo plenam pro manca, 
et mancam pro plena, numeraverunt ex ipsis, eas ditiones 
que in minori sunt numero, sin enim plene sunt in minori 
numero numerant plenas, si vero in maiori numero, numerant mancas, 
adeo-quod que pauciores sunt, semper numerantur, assignando loca 
et signa ponendo ut 7) idest sanctus scribitur cum Vau in ultima 
et dictio est plena, sed numerantur in toto sacro canone 15 vicibus 
inveniri mancam sine dicta litera Vau in ultima ut wap sic etiam 
Hi08 idest arca dicuat tribus vicibus inveniri mancam, et sic de 
singulis assignando loca et capitula et signa ponendo.! 

Quod autem dictum est de Vau dicitur etiam de Iod ut DX), 
hoc est patriarche invenerunt dictionem hanc quater in ultima 
tantum plenam,? et quater plenissimam puta in ultima et penultima 
sic etiam numerando dicunt de hac dictione D'N'3) hoc est profete 
et sic de singulis. 

Eamdemmet considerationem habuerunt de alef nam inveniuntur 
quamplurime dictiones plene de alef et aliquando inveniuntur eadem 
sine dicta alef sic etiam de he que in ultimo dictionis venire solet 
dicendum est nam aliquando plene aliquando manche inveniuntur ut 
MY}, NWN, W3, MY et sic de singulis. 

Nec solum plenitudinem vel defectum dictionum numerantur sed 
etiam mutationes vocalium, nam cum hebrei habeant pro qualibet 
vocali duo puncta ut loco A. habent hanc virgulam sub litera 
videlicet _ que padacidicitur, et virgulam cum puncto videlicet — que 
dicitur camez quarum una longa altera vero brevis est. Si ergo 
dictiones ille que regulariter punctari deberent padac punctarentur 





IDA DH. Since Josef del Medigo, NN5h nidaia, ed. Basel, 1629, 
II. 196, the poem is assigned to Saadia b. Josef Bechor Schor, see Zunz, 
ur Geschichte, p. 75. 

» Comp. Elia Levita 7. ¢., c. II. 

2 Ib. c.5; cf. The Massorah, ed. Ginsburg, IT, 290. 
3 Cf. The Massorah, Il. 272. 
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camez vel e contra, numerant etiam et assignant illas dictiones que 
irregulariter punctantur, ut etiam numerant et assignant dictiones 
quarum accentus regulariter esse deberet in ultima et irregulariter 
erit in penultima vel contra. 

Sic etiam assignant et numerant subtilitates et minuties multo 
minores. 

Preterea usi sunt etiam alia extrema diligentia in numerando quas- 
dam sententias que sepe numero uno modo, et sepenumero in alio 
modo inveniuntur, ut causa exempli hec que dicit >x1w [*ndx] ‘n 
hoc est Deus Deus Israel et aliquando dicit Seow mdse monay 
hoc est Deus exercituum Deus Israel sic etiam hec alia sententia que 
dicit ‘7 42}3! hoc est benedicat tibi Deus et aliquando dicit 437}* 
WN (A? hoc est benedicat tibi Deus Deus tuus quia hw sen- 
tentiz et similes in utroque modo sepe inveniuntur ne accidat error 
de una ad aliam numerant sententias ne mutarentur et assignant loca 
et capitula. 

Numerant etiam omnes dictiones in quibus loco Iod ponitur Vau 
vel e contra ut nihil intactum relictum sit. 

Dantur etiam quedam particule replicate et triplicate et quadruplicate 
quarum alique deseribuntur cum copula et alique sine ipsa ut NY Ns 
Ny) Nx et has etiam numerant et assignant ut distincte inotescat que 
cum copula et que sine ipsa scribi debent et sic de similibus ab illis 
observatum fuit. 

Si huiusmodi labores et observantie in aliis libris quam in sacris 
fuissent observate puderet me certe tot minuties enumerasse, sed in 
sacris nunquam fuit satis superque observatum quam magis non 
deberet observari. 

Nec censendum est casu et fortuna huiuscemodi dictiones 
aliquando plenas aliquando mancas accidisse, ut fortasse multi 
arbitrari poterant cum propter eam superabundantiam vel 
defectum literarum sensus sive significatum dictionis nequaquam 
varietur, sacra enim scriptura cum perfecta sit tanquam divi- 
num opus nec superflua nec diminuta esse poterat sed neces- 
sario sic vel sic describi debent, sed in his rebus fundantur pro- 
fundissima misteria ac sacra archana Theologis cum doctores 
ipsi unicuique minutie reddant rationem. 

Unde ex omnibus dictis pnullus unquam locus calumnia relin- 
quitur ac luce clarius poterit unusquisque cognoscere, an antiqui 
hebrei habuerunt in animo depravare scripturas an easdem integer- 





1 Cf. The Massora, II. 567. 2 Cf. The Massorah, I. 710. 
3 Ochlah W’ ochlah, ed. S, Frensdorff, N. 79, 230-1. 
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rimas conservare etsi hodierni vel novi licet voluissent si hoc 
facere potuissent. 

Unde meo quidem iudicio ille divas Thomas de Aquino rationi 
consentaneum dixit, hebreos esse scripturarum sacraram armarium. 

His non obstantibus multi arbitrantur ac etiam diebus paucis 
elapsis cum quidam bonus vir concitatus est publice dixit hebreos 
ipsos depravasse versiculum Ieremie dicentis cap. 23,1 et hoc est 
nomen suum quod vocabit eum Deus iustus noster dixit enim ille 
quod loco 1x7) hoc est vocabit cum debet legi INP hoc est vocabunt; 
inferendo quod hebrei ut aufugerent ne messias vocaretur Deus iustus 
noster corruperunt textum et loco 1X7! hoc est vocabunt adaptarunt 
ut legatur IND hoc est vocabit eum quasi dicat quod Deus -iustus 
noster vocabit eum messiam etc., sed cum in utraque lectura idem. 
sensus habeatur quod hebreis attribuitur manifestissima est calumnia, 
nam legant Christiani vocabunt, legant hebrei vocabit eum, semper 
nomen ipsius messie, erit Deus Deus iustus noster. Nam secundum 
Christianorum lecturam que dicit vocabunt, sensus est quod Israel 
sive Juda sive omnes gentes vocabunt messiam Deus iustus noster, 
secundum vero hebreorum lecturam que dicit vocabit eum, idem est 
sensus, nam dicit textus in diebus suis salvabitur Juda, et Israel 
habitabit confidenter, et hoc est nomen eius quod vocabit eum Deus 
iustus noster, quod ad Judam vel ad Israel vel ad totum universum 
refertur. Scilicet quod unusquisque eorum vocabit nomen messie 
Deus iustus noster, adeo quod in utraque lectura semper messias 
vocabitur iustus noster, aliter hebreorum lectura imperfecta esset, si 
vocabit eum referretur ad Deum iustum nostrum, qui vocaret nomen 
messie, cum nullum aliud nomen, quo Messias vocaretur referat tex- 
tus ille. 

Nec apud hebreos hoc est inconveniens, cum Idem Hieremias 
cap. 33, dicat in diebus illis salvabitur Juda et Hierusalem habitabit 
confidenter et hoc est quod vocabit eam Deus iustus noster adeo 
quod ex his verbis apparet quod etiam civitas ipsa Hierusalem voca- 
bitur Deus iustus noster et Ezachiel dixit ultimo capitulo et nomen 
civitatis ex hodie Deus ibidem.? 

Et Moyses dixit ad altare 'D) ‘nm, hoc est Deus elevatio mea? 
idem dixit Jacob ad altare Deus Deus Israel.‘ 

Et parafrasis caldea, et illi antiquissimi viri qui librum illum 
tradictionis inceperunt, legunt vocabit eum, et non vocabunt, adeo 
quod nulla relinquitur ratio nec authoritas hebreos hunc locum 
depravasse. 





1 Jer, xxiii. 6. 2 Ezech, xlviii. 35. 
3 Exod, xvii. 15. 4 Gen. xxxiii. 20, 
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Dixit etiam ille bonus vir hebreos etiam corrupisse illum' textum 
psalmi 22, et loco 193, hoc est foderunt secundum Christianorum 
lecturam legunt ipsi hebrei 83 , hoc est sicut leo.* 

Certum est quod parum refert ad hebreos qualis sit hee lectura 
sed si ipsi hebrei scripturas corrumpere voluissent, ut aufugerent 
Christianorum intentiones, quid fuit in causa quod reliquerunt in- 
tactum capitulum 52 Isaie in quo Christiani fundant omnem inten- 
tionem ? quare etiam intactum reliqueruot textum illum Zaccarie 
in cap. 12, et aspicient ad me quem confixerunt ?* quare etiam in libro 
illo dicto traditio parva‘ reliquerunt Ie? “INI "IW, hoc est sicut 
leo bis inveniri in sacris in duo significato? et quare reliquerunt, in 
libro dicto traditio magna ® }*MN5 ‘3) }¥P ‘3 “1 ND hoc est sicut 
leo quater, inveniri bis cum caf punctata padac et bis cum caf punc- 
tata camez? ne Christianis relinqueretur anza findandi suas inten- 
tiones. 

Sed quod etiam hoc sit calumnia, liquide demonstrat antiquissima 
parafrasis Caldea nam cum vidisset secundum lecturam hebreorum 
sententiam diminutam sive imperfectam, adlidit verbum }N33 hoc 
est nacti(m)[n] quod mordentes seu ferientes significat quasi dicat 
congregatio malignantium circumdavit me mordentes sicut leo manus 
meas et pedes meos adeo quod hoc modo etiam Christiani possunt 
habere suam intentionem, lega tquisque ut placuerit. 

Unde ille R. P. D. Augustinus Iustinianus Episcopus Nebiensis in 
scoliis sui psalterii quinque linguarum® in hoc passu dixit sicut 
leo manus mew et pedes mei, sive manus meas et pedes meos 
constructio defectiva subaudiendumque impii tanquam leo foderunt 
perforaverunt male habuerunt fixerunt aut male tractaverunt etc., 
nec assensio dicentibus hebreos hunc locum corrupisse quod ex 
nostris arbitrantur multi qui dicunt legendum esse apud hebreos 
cart deducta voce a verbo cara quod fodio sive figo sive vincio signi- 
ficat et verum quod hic verborum structus defectivus habeatur, 
liquide ex caldeo textu qui defectui occurrens addidit verbum Nactin 
quod mordentes sive vulnerantes seu ferientes significat hec ille. 





1 Of. Franciscus Torrensis, De sola lectione legis. . . Judeis . 
permittenda, p. 27. 

2 Cf. Graetz, Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen, I. p, 228. 

3 Zach. xii. 10. ‘IOP AND. s mbyta mon. 

6 Augustinus Giustinianus, bishop of Nebbio in Corsica, author of the 
Psalterium Nebiense (Genua 1517) ; comp. Perles, die in einer Miinchener 
Handschrift aufgefundene erste lateinische Uebersetzung des Maimo- 
nidischen “ Fiihrers,” p. 3 sq. 
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Unde apparet homines probos qui veritatem diligunt sine suo 
preiudicio vel detrimento iusto tantum accommodatos esse. 

Hee pauca, R™ et Ill™° D. Dominationi tus volui dixisse ut si vera 
esse censeas reprimas, reprehendasque audaces qui contra etiam sacros 
canones absque ulla ratione os aperiunt postergata ratione tante 
sanctitatis atque operis summi Dei gloriosi, qui charitate sua 
atque clementia conservet exaltetque ad vota Dominationem tuam 
Tll™™" et R™" cui humiliter genuflexus me ipsum et omnia mea 
commendo, 




















The Book of Jubilees. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF 
JUBILEES.' (Concluded.) 


Part III. 


XXXII.—And he abode that night at Bethel, and Levi dreamed 
that they had ordained and made him the priest of the Most High 
God, him and his sons for ever; and he awoke from his sleep and 
blessed the Lord. 2. And Jacob rose early in the morning, on 
the fourteenth of this month, and he gave a tithe of all that came 
with him, both of men and cattle, both of gold and every vessel 
and garment, and he gave tithes of all. 3. And in those days 
Rachel became pregnant with her son Benjamin. And Jacob 
counted his sons from him upwards and Levi fell to the portion of 
the Lord, and his father clothed him in the garments of the priest- 
hood and filled his hands. 4. And on the fifteenth of this month he 
brought to the altar fourteen oxen from amongst the cattle, and 
twenty-eight rams, and forty-nine sheep, and seven’ lambs, and 
twenty-one’ kids of the goats as a burnt-offering on the altar of 
sacrifice, well pleasing for a sweet savour before God. 5, This was 
his offering, in consequence of the vow which he had vowed that 
he would give a tenth, with their fruit-offerings and their drink- 
offerings. 6. And when the fire had consumed it, he burnt incense 
on the fire over it, and for a thank-offering two oxen and four 
rams and four sheep, four he-goats, and two sheep of a year old, 
and two kids of the goats; and thus he did daily for seven days, 
7. And he and all his sons and his men were eating (this) with joy 
there during seven days and blessing and thanking the Lord, who 
had delivered him out of all his tribulation and had given him his 
vow. 8. And he took a tenth of all the clean animals, and made a 
burnt sacrifice, but the unclean animals he gave (not)* to Levi his 
son, and he gave him all the souls of the men. 9. And Levi dis- 
charged the priestly office at Bethel before Jacob his father in 
preference to his ten brothers, and he was a priest there, and 





1 For an account of the MSS. upon which this translation is founded, 
see JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. V. pp. 703-708, 
2 Emended from B. 3 I have added the negative. 
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Jacob gave his vow: thus he gave a second tenth to the Lord and 
sanctified him, and he bécame holy unto him. 10. And for this 
reason it is ordained in the heavenly tables as a law for the giving 
of a second tenth to eat before the Lord in the place where it is 
chosen that his name should dwell from year to year, and to this law 
there is no limit of days for ever. 11. This ordinance is written that 
it may be fulfilled from year to year in eating the second tenth before 
the Lord in the place where it has been chosen, and nothing shall remain 
over from it from this year to the year following. 12. For in its year 
shall the seed be eaten until the days of the gathering! of the seed 
of the year, and the wine till the days of the wine, and the oil till 
the days of its season. 13. And all that ie left thereof and becomes 
old, let it be regarded as polluted : burn it with fire, for it is unclean. 
14, And thus let them eat it together in the sanctuary, and let them not 
suffer it to become old. 15. And all the tithes of the oxen and sheep 
thall be holy unto the Lord, and shall belong to his priests, which 
they will eat before him from year to year ; for thus is it ordained 
and engraven regarding the tithe in the heavenly tables. 16. And on 
the following night, on the twenty-second day of this month, Jacob 
resolved to build that place, and to surround the ground with a wall, 
and to sanctify it and make it holy for ever, for himself and his 
children after him. 17. And the Lord appeared to him by night and 
blessed him and said unto him : “ Thy name shall not be called Jacob, 
but Israel shall they name thy name.” 18, And he said unto him 
again: “I am the Lord thy God who created the heaven and the 
earth, and I will increase thee and multiply thee exceedingly, and 
kings shall come forth from thee, and they shall rule everywhere 
wherever the foot of the sons of men have trodden. 19. AndI will 
give to thy seed all the earth which is under heaven, and they shall 
rule over all the nations according to their desires, and after that they 
shall get possession of the whole earth and inherit it for ever.” 20. 
And he finished speaking with him, and he went up from him, and 
Jacob looked till he had ascended into heaven. 21. And he saw in 
a vision of the night, and behold an angel descended from heaven 
with seven tablets in his hands, and he gave them to Jacob, and 
he read them and knew all that was written therein which would 
befall him and his sons throughout all the years. 22. And he 
showed him all that was written on the tablets, and said unto him : 
“Do not build this place, and do not make it an eternal sanctuary, 
and do not dwell here; for it is not this place. Goto the house 
of Abraham thy father and dwell with Isaac thy father until the 
day of the death of thy father. 23. For in Egypt thou shalt die 





1 Emended from B, 
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in peace, and in this land thou shalt be buried with honour in the 
sepulchre of thy fathers, with Abraham and Isaac. 24. Fear not, 
for as thou hast seen and read it, thus will it all be ; and do thou 
write down everything as thou hast seen and read.” 25. And 
Jacob said: “ Lord, how can I remember all that I have read and 
seen?” And he said unto him: “I will bring everything to thy 
remembrance.” 26, And he went up from him, and he awoke from 
his sleep, and he remembered everything which he had read and 
seen, and he wrote down all the words which he had read and 
seen, 27. And he stayed there yet another day, and he sacrificed 
thereon according to all that he had sacrificed on the former days, 
and called its name “ Addition,” for this day was added, and the 
former days he called “ The Feast.” 28, And thus it was manifested 
that it should be, and it is written on the heavenly tables: where- 
fore it was revealed to him that he should celebrate it, and add it 
to the seven days of the feast. 29. And its name was called the 
days of “ Addition,” because that it is recorded amongst the days! of 
the feast, according to the number of the days of the year. 
30. And in the night, on the twenty-third of this month, Deborah 
Rebecca’s nurse died, and they buried her beneath the city under 
the oak of the river, and he called the name of this river, 
The river of Deborah, and the oak, The oak of the mourning of 
Deborah. 31. And Rebecca went and returned to her house «to 
his father Isaac, and Jacob sent by her hand rams and sheep and 
he-goats that she should prepare a meal for his father such as he 
desired. 32. And he went after his mother till he came to the land 
of Kabratan, and he dwelt there. 33. And Rachel bare a son in the 
night, and called his name “ Son of my Sorrow”; forshe suffered in 
giving him birth: but his father called his name Benjamin, on the 
eleventh of the eighth month in the first of the sixth week of this 
jubilee. 34. And Rachel died there and she was buried in the land 
of Ephratha, the same is Bethlehem, and Jacob built a pillar on the 
grave of Rachel, on the road above her grave. 


XXXIII.—And Jacob went and dwelt to the south of Magdala- 
draéf.? And he went to his father Isaac, he and Leah his wife, on the 
new moon of the tenth month. 2. And Reuben saw Bilhah, Rachel’s 
maid, the concubine of his father, bathing in the water in a secret 
place, and he loved her. 3, And he hid himself at night, and he 
entered the house of Bilhah at night, and he found her sleeping 
alone on a bed in her house. 4. And he lay with her, and she awoke 
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and saw, and behold Reuben was lying with her in the bed,' and she 
uncovered the border of her covering and seized him, and cried out, 
and discovered that it was Reuben. 5. And she was ashamed because 
of him, and released her hand from him, and he fled. 6. And she 
lamented because of this thing exceedingly, and did not tell it to any 
one. 7. And when Jacob returned and sought her, she said unto 
him : “I am not clean for thee, for I have been defiled (so as to be 
separate) from thee ; for Reuben has defiled me, and has lain with 
me in the night, and I was asleep, and did not discover until he 
uncovered my skirt and slept with me.” 8, And Jacob was 
exceedingly wroth with Reuben because he had lain with Bil- 
hah, because he had uncovered his father’s skirt. 9. And 
Jacob did not approach (her) again because Reuben?:had defiled 
her; and as for every man who uncovers his father’s skirt his 
deed is wicked exceedingly, for he is abominable. before the 
Lord. 10. For this reason it is written and ordained on the heavenly 
tables that a man should not lie with his father’s wife, and should 
riot uncover his father’s skirt, for this is unclean : they shall surely 
die together, the man who has lain with his father’s wife and the 
woman, for they have wrought uncleanness on the earth. 11. And 
there shall be nothing unclean before our God in the nation which he 
has chosen for himself as a possession. 12. And again, it is written 
a second time: ‘“‘ Cursed be he who lieth with the wife of his father, 
for he hath uncovered his father’s shame” ; and all the holy ones of 
the Lord will say, “So be it; so be it.” 13. And do thou, Moses, 
command the children of Israel that they observe this word ; for the 
punishment is death ; and it is unclean, and there is no atonement for 
ever to atone for the man who has committed this, except by executing 
and slaying, and stoning him with stones, and rooting him from the 
midst of the people of our God. 14. For no man who has done so 
in Israel shall remain alive a single day on the earth, for he is 
abominable and unclean. 15. And let them not say that to Reuben 
was granted life and forgiveness after he had lain with his father’s 
concubine, and to her also, though she had a husband, her husband 
Jacob, his father, being still alive. 16. For until that time there had 
not been revealed the ordinance and judgment and law in its com- 
pleteness for all, but in thy days (it has been recorded) as a law of 
seasons and of days,? and a law that is everlasting for the everlasting 
generations, 17. And for this law there is no consummation of days, 
and no atonement for it, except that they should both be rooted out 
in the midst of the nation: on the day whereon they committed it 
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they shall slay them. 18. And do thou, Moses, write it down for 
Israel that they may observe it, and do according to these words, and 
not commit a mortal sin; for the Lord our God is judge, who 
respects not persons and accepts not gifts. 19. And tell them 
these words of the covenant, that they may hear and observe, and be 
on their guard with respect to them, and not be destroyed and rooted 
out of the land ; for an uncleanness, and an abomination, and a con- 
tamination,' and a pollution are all they who commit this on the earth 
before our God. 20, And there is no greater sin than the fornication 
which they commit on earth; for Israel is a holy nation unto the 
Lord its God, and a nation of inheritance, and a nation of priests, 
anda nation for a kingdom and a possession ; and there shall no such 
uncleanness appear in the midst of the holy nation. 21. And in the 
third year of this sixth week Jacob and all his sons went and 
dwelt in the house of Abraham, near Isaac his father and Rebecca his 
mother. 22. And these were the names of the sons of Jacob: the 
first-born Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulon, the sons 
of Leah ; and the sons of Rachel, Joseph and Benjamin; and the 
sons of Bilhah, Dan and Naphtali; and the sons of Zilpah, Gad and 
Asher ; and Dinah, the only daughter of Leah, the daughter of Jacob. 
23. And they came and bowed themselves to Isaac and Rebecca, and 
when they saw them they blessed Jacob and all his sons, and Isaac 
rejoiced exceedingly, for he saw the sons of Jacob, his younger son, 
and he blessed them. j 


XXXTV.—And in the sixth year of this week after this, in the forty- 
fourth jubilee Jacob sent his sons to pasture their sheep, and their ser- 
vants with them to the pastures of Shechem. 2. And the seven kings 
of the Amorites assembled themselves together against them, to slay 
them, hiding themselves under the trees, and to take their cattle as a 
prey. 3. And Jacob and Levi and Judah and Joseph were in the 
house with Isaac their father ; for his spirit was sorrowful,? and they 
could not leave him: and Benjamin was the youngest, and for this 
reason remained with’ his father. 4. And the kings of Taphfi, and 
the kings of Arésa, and the kings of Sérdg4n, and the kings of Sélé, 
and the kings of Gdas, and the king of Béthérén, and the king of 
Maanisdkir, and all those who dwell in those mountains (aud) who 
dwell in the woods in the land of Canaan. 5. And they announced 
this to Jacob saying : “ Behold, the kings of the Amorites have sur- 
rounded thy sons, and plundered their herds.” 6. And he arose from 
his house, he and his three sons and all the servants of his father, and 
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his own servants, and went against them with six thousand! men, who 
carried swords. 7. And he slew them in the pastures of Shechem, 
and pursued those who fled, and he slew them with the edge of the 
sword, and he slew Arésa and Thiphi and Sardgdn and Sélé and 
AmiAnisakir and Gagdas. 8. And he brought together his herds, and 
was powerful over them, and he imposed tribute on them that they 
should pay him tribute, five fruit products of their land, and he built 
Reuben and Tamnatfrés, 9. And he returned in peace, and made 
peace with them, and they became his servants until the day that he 
and his sons went down into Egypt. 10. And in the seventh year of 
this week he sent Joseph to learn about the welfare of his brothers 
from his house to the land of Shechem, and he found them in the 
land of Dothan. 11. And they dealt treacherously with him, and 
formed a plot against him to slay him, but changing their minds, they 
sold him to Ishmaelite merchants, and they brought him down into 
‘Egypt, and they sold him to Potiphar, the eunuch of Pharaoh, captain 
of the guard,? priest of the city of Eléw. 12. And the sons of Jacob 
slaughtered a kid, and dipped the coat of Joseph in the blood, and 
sent (it) to Jacob their father on the tenth of the seventh month. 
13, And he mourned all that night, for they had brought it to him 
in the evening, and he became feverish with mourning for his death, 
and he said: “ An evil beast hath devoured Joseph”; and all the 
members of his house mourned with him that day, and they were 
grieving and mourning with him all that day. 14. And his sons and 
his daughter rose up to comfort him, but he refused to be comforted 
for his son. 15. And on that day Bilhah heard that Joseph had 
perished, and she died mourning him, and she was living in Qafratél, 
and Dinah also, his daughter, died after Joseph had perished. Thus 
three mournings came upon Israel in one month. 16. And they 
buried Bilhah over against the tomb of Rachel, and Dinah also, his 
daughter, they buried there. 17. And he mourned for Joseph one 
year, and did not cease, for he said: “ Let me go down to the grave 
mourning for my son.” 18. For this reason it is ordained for the 
children of Israel that they should mourn on the tenth of the seventh 
month—on the day that the news which made him weep for Joseph 
came to Jacob his father—that they should make atonement for them- 
selves thereon with a young goat on the tenth of the seventh month, 
once a year, for their sins ; for they had grieved the affection of their 
father regarding Joseph his son. 19. And this day has been ordained 
that they should grieve thereon for their sins, and for all their trans- 
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gressions and for all their errors, so that they might cleanse them- 
selves on that day once a year. 20. And after Joseph was destroyed, 
the sons of Jacob took unto themselves wives. The name of Reuben’s 
wife is Ad4; and the name of Simeon’s wife is Adeb4a, a Canaanite ; 
and the name of Levi’s wife is Mélk4, of the daughters of Arém, of 
the seed of the sons of Taran ; and the name of Judah’s wife, Béta- 
siél, a Canaanite ; and the name of Issachar’s wife, Hézaq4 ; and the 
name of Zabulon’s wife, Adni'; and the name of Dan’s wife, Egla ; 
and the name of Naphtali’s wife, Rasif, of Mesopotamia ; and the 
name of Gad’s wife, Maka ; and the name of Asher’s wife, {jon ; and 
the name of Joseph’s wife, Asnéth, the Egyptian ; and the name of 
Benjamin's wife, Ijasaka. 21. And Simeon repented, and took a 
second wife from Mesopotamia as his brothers, 


XXXV.—And in the first year of the first week of the forty-fifth 
jubilee Rebecca called Jacob, her son, and commanded him regard- 
ing his father and regarding his brother, that he should honour them 
all the days of Jacob’s life. 2. And Jacob said: “I will do all that 
thou hast commanded me ; for this thing will be honour and great- 
ness to me, and righteousness before the Lord, that I should honour 
them. 3. And thou too, my mother, knowest from the time I was 
born until this day, all my deeds and all that is in my heart, that I 
always think good concerning all. 4, And how should I not do this 
thing which thou hast commanded me, that I should honour my 
father and my brother! 5. Tell me, mother, what perversity hast 
thou seen in me and I shall turn away from it, and mercy of the 
Lord? will be upon me.” 6. And she said unto him: “ My son, I 
have not seen in thee all my days any perverse but (only) upright 
deeds, And yet I will tell thee the truth, my son, I shall die this 
year, and I shall not survive this year in my life ; for I have seen in 
a dream the day of my death, that I should not live beyond a hundred 
and fifty-five years : and behold I have completed all the days of my 
life which I was to live.” 7. And Jacob laughed at the words of his 
mother, because his mother had said unto him that she should die ; 
and she was sitting opposite to him in possession of her strength, and 
she was not infirm in her strength ; for she went in and out and saw, 
and her teeth were strong, and no ailment had touched her all the days 
of her life. 8. And Jacob said unto her : “ Blessed am I, mother, if 
my days approach the days of thy life, and my strength remain with 
me thus as thy strength : and thou wilt not die, for thou hast jested 
idly to me regarding thy death.” 9. And she went in to Isaac and 
said unto him: “One petition I make unto thee: make Esau swear 
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that he will not injure Jacob, nor pursue him with enmity ; for thou 
lxnowest Esau’s thoughts that they are perverse from his youth, and 
there is no goodness in him; for he desires after thy death to kill 
him. 10. And thou knowest all that he has done since the 
day Jacob his brother went to Haran until this day ; how he has 
forsaken us with his whole heart, and has done evil to us ; how he 
has taken to himself thy flocks, and carried off before thy face all thy 
possessions. 11. And when we implored and besought him for what 
‘was our own, he did as a man who was taking pity on us. 12. And 
‘he is bitter against thee because thou didst bless Jacob thy perfect and 
upright son ; for there is no evil but only goodness in him, and since 
Ine came from Haran unto this day he has not robbed us of aught, 
for he brings us everything in its season always, and rejoices with all 
his heart when we take at his hands, and he blesses us, and has not 
parted from us since he came from Haran until this day, and he has 
remained with us continually at home honouring us.” 13. And 
‘[saac said unto her: “I, too, know and see the deeds of Jacob who is 
with us, how that with all his heart he honours us ; but I loved Esau 
formerly more than Jacob, because he was the firstborn ; but now I 
love Jacob more than Esau, for he has done manifold evil deeds, and 
there is no righteousness in him, for all his ways are unrighteousness 
and violence, and there is no righteousness around him. 14. And 
now my heart is troubled because of all his deeds, and neither he 
nor his seed shall prosper, for they are those' who shall be destroyed 
from the earth, and who shall be rooted out from under heaven, for 
he has forsaken the God of Abraham and gone? after his wives and 
after their uncleanness and after their error, he and his children. 
15. And thou dost bid me make him swear that he will not slay Jacob, 
his brother; even if he swear he will not abide by his oath, and he 
will not do good but evilonly. 16. But if he desires to slay Jacob, his 
brother, into Jacob’s hands will he be given, and he will not escape 
from his hands, for he will fall into his hands. 17, And fear thou 
not on account of Jacob; for the guardian of Jacob is great and 
powerful and honoured, and praised more than the guardian of 
Esau.” 18. And Rebecca sent and called Esau, and he came to her, 
and she said unto him: “I have a petition, my son, to make unto 
thee, and do thou promise to do it, my son.” 19. And he said: 
“ T will do everything that thou sayest unto me, and I will not refuse 
thy petition.” 20. And she said unto him: “I ask you that the day 
I die, thou wilt take me in and bury me near Sarah, thy father's 
raother, and that thou and Jacob will love each other, and that 
neither will desire evil against the other, but love just him, and ye 
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will prosper, my sons, and be honoured in the midst of the land, and 
no enemy will rejoice over you, and ye will be a blessing and a 
mercy in the eyes of all those that love you.” 21. And he said: “I 
will do all that thou hast told me, and I will bury thee on the day 
thou diest near Sarah, my father’s mother, as thou lovest that her 
bones may be near thy bones. 22. And Jacob, my brother, also, I 
will love above all flesh ; for I have not a brother in all the earth 
but him only : and this is no great merit for me if I love him; for he 
is my brother, and we were sown together in thy womb, and together 
came we forth from thy loins, and if I do not love my brother, whom 
shall I love? 23. And I, myself, beg thee to exhort Jacob concern- 
ing me and concerning my children, for I know that he will assuredly 
be king over me and my children, for on the day my father blessed 
him he made him the higher and me the lower. 24. AndI swear 
unto thee that I will love him, and not desire evil against him all the 
days of my life but good only.” And he swear unto her regarding 
all this matter. 25. And she called Jacob before the eyes of Esau, 
and gave him commandment according to the words which she had 
spoken to Esau. 26. And he said: “I will do thy pleasure ; believe 
me that no evil will proceed from me or from my sons against Esau, 
and I shall be first in naught save in love only.” 27. And they eat 


and drank, she and her sons that night, and she died, three jubilees 
and one week and one year old, on that night, and her two sons, Esau 
and Jacob, buried her in the double cave near Sarah, their father's 


mother. 


XXXVI.—And in the sixth year of this week Isaac called his two 
sons, Esau and Jacob, and they came to him, and he said unto them : 
“My sons, I am going the way of my fathers, into the eternal house 
where my fathers are. 2. Wherefore bury me near Abraham my 
father, in the double cave in the field of Ephron the Hittite, where 
Abraham purchased a sepulchre to bury in ; in the sepulchre which 
I digged for myself, there bury me. 3. And this I command you, my 
sons, that ye practise righteousness and uprightness on the earth, so 
that the Lord may bring upon you all that the Lord said that ho 
would do to Abraham and to his seed. 4. And love one another, my 
sons (even) your brother as a man loves his own soul, and let each 
seek in what he may benefit his brother, and act together on the earth ; 
and let them love each other as their own souls. 5. And concern- 
ing the question of idols, I have commanded and admonished you to 
reject them and hate them, and love them not; for they are full of 
deception for those that worship them and for those that bow down 
to them. 6. Remember ye, my sons, the Lord God of Abraham 
your father, and afterwards' I too worshipped him and served him 
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in righteousness and in joy, that he might multiply you and increase 
your seed as the stars of heaven in multitude, and establish you on 
the earth as the plant of righteousness which shall not be rooted out 
unto all the generations for ever. 7. And now I will make you 
swear a great oath, for there is no oath which is greater than it by 
the name glorious and honoured and great and splendid and wonderful 
and mighty, which created the heavens and the earth and all things 
together, that ye will fear him and worship him. 8. And that each 
will love his brother with affection and righteousness, and that 
neither will desire evil against his brother from henceforth for ever 
all the days of your life, so that ye may prosper in all your deeds and 
may not be destroyed. 9. And if either of you devises evil against his 
brother, know that from henceforth everyone that devises evil against 
his brother will fall into his hand, and will be rooted out of the land 
of the living, and his seed shall be destroyed from under heaven- 
10. But on the day of turbulence and execration and wrath and 
anger, and as with flaming devouring fire he burnt Sodom, so like- 
wise will he burn his land and his city and all that is his, and he will 
be blotted out of the book of the discipline of the children of men, 
and not be recorded in the book of life, but in that which shall be 
destroyed, and he will depart into eternal execration ; so that their 
condemnation may be always renewed in hate and in execration and 
in wrath and in torment and in indignation and in plagues and in 
disease for ever. 11. I say and testify to you, my sons, according to 
the judgment which will come upon the man who wishes to injure his 
his brother. 12. And he divided all his possessions between the two 
on that day, and he gave the larger portion to him that was the first- 
born, and the tower and all that was about it, and all that Abraham 
possessed at the well of the oath. 13. And he said, “ This larger por- 
tion I will give' to my firstborn.” 14. And Esau said, “ I have sold to 
Jacob and given my right of primogeniture to Jacob; to him it has been 
given, and I have not a single word to say regarding it, for it is his.” 
15. And Isaac said, “ May a blessing rest upon you, my sons, and upon 
your seed this day, for ye have given me rest, and my heart is not 
pained concerning the primogeniture, lest thou shouldest work wicked- 
ness on account of it. 16. May the Most High Lord bless the man 
that worketh righteousness, him and his seed for ever.” 17, And he 
ended commanding them and blessing them, and they eat and drank 
together before him, and he rejoiced because there was a reconciliation 
between them, and they went forth from him and rested that day and 
slept. 18. And Isaac slept on his bed that day rejoicing ; and he slept 
the eternal sleep, and died one hundred and eighty years old. He 
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completed twenty-five weeks aud five years ; and his two sons Esau 
and Jacob buried him. 19. And Esau went to the land of Edom, 
to the mountains of Seir, and he dwelt there. 20. And Jacob 
dwelt in the mountains of Hebron, in the tower of the land 
of the sojournings of his father Abraham, and he worshipped 
the Lord with all his heart and according to the visible command 
according to the division of the days of his generation. 21. And Leah 
his wife died in the fourth year of the second week of the forty-fifth 
jubilee, and he buried her in the double cave near Rebecca his mother, 
to the left of the grave of Sarah, his father’s mother. 22. And all 
her sons and his sons came to mourn over Leah his wife with him, 
and to comfort him regarding her, for he was lamenting her. 23. 
For he loved her exceedingly after Rachel her sister died ; for she 
was perfect and upright in all her ways and honoured Jacob, and all 
the days that she lived with him he did not hear from her mouth a 
harsh word, for she was gentle and peaceable and upright and honour- 
able. 24. And he remembered all her deeds which she had done 
during her life, and he lamented her exceedingly ; for he loved her 
with all his heart and with all his soul. 


XXXVII.— And on the day that Isaac the father of Jacob and 
Esau died, the sons of Esau heard that Isaac had given the portion of 
the elder to his younger son Jacob they were very angry. 2. And 
they strove with their father, saying: ‘“‘ Why has thy father given 
Jacob the portion of the elder and put thee ater him, although thou 
art the elder and Jacob the younger?” 3. And he said unto them 
“ Because I sold my birthright to Jacob for a small mess of lentils . 
and on the day my father sent me to hunt venison' and bring him 
something that he should eat and bless me, he came with guile and 
brought my father food and drink, and my father blessed him and 
put me under his hand. 4, And now our father has caused us to 
swear, me and him, that we shall not mutually devise evil, either 
against his brother, and that we shall continue in love and in peace 
each with his brother and not make our ways corrupt.” 5. And they 
said unto him, “ We will not hearken unto thee to make peace with 
him ; for our strength is greater than his strength, and we are more 
powerful than he ; we will go against him and slay him, and destroy 
him and his children? And if thou wilt not go with us, we will do 
hurt to thee also. 6. And now hearken unto us: We will send to 
Aram and Philistia and Moab and Ammon, and let us choose for 
ourselves chosen men who are ardent for battle, and let us go against 
him and do battle with him, and let us exterminate him from the 
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earth before he grows strong.” 7. And their father said unto them, 
‘Do not go and do not make war with him lest ye fall before him.” 
8. And they said unto him, “ This too, is exactly thy mode of action 
from thy youth until this day, and thou hast brought thy neck under 
his yoke. We will not hearken to these words.” 9. And they sent 
to Aram, and to Adfrdm to the friend of their father, and they hired 
along with them one thousand fighting men, chosen men of war. 10. 
and there came to them from Moab and from the children of Ammon, 
those who were hired, one thousand chosen men, and from Philistia, 
one thousand chosen men of war, and from Edom and from the 
Horites one thousand fighting men, and from the Hittites one 
thousand chosen and mighty men, men of war. 11. And they 
said unto their father: “Go forth with them and lead them, 
else we will slay thee.” 12. And he was filled with wrath and 
indignation on seeing that his sons were forcing him to go be- 
fore (them) to lead them against Jacob his brother. 13. But 
afterward he remeiabered all the evil which lay hidden in his heart 
against Jacob his brother ; and he remembered not the oath which he 
swear to his father and to his mother that he would devise no evil 
all his days against Jacob his brother. 14. And notwithstanding all 
this, Jacob knew not that they were coming against him to battle, 
and he was mourning for Leah, his wife, until they approached very 
near to the tower with four thousand warriors and chosen men of 
war. 15. And the men of Hebron sent to him saying, “ Behold thy 
brother has come against thee, to fight thee, with four thousand girt 
with the sword, and they carry shields and weapons ;” for they loved 
Jacob more than Esau. So they told him; for Jacob was a more 
liberal and merciful man than Esau. 16. But Jacob would uot 
believe until they came very near to the tower. 17. And he closed 
the gates of the tower; and he stood on the battlements and 
spake to his brother Esau and said, “ Noble is the comfort wherewith 
thou has come to comfort me because of my wife who has died. Is 
this the oath that thou didst swear to thy father and again to thy mother 
before they died? Thou hast broken thy oath, and on the moment 
that thou didst swear to thy father wast thou condemned.” 18. And 
then Esau answered and said unto him, “Neither the children of 
men nor the beasts of the earth have any oath of righteousness which 
they swear when they would swear (an oath valid) for ever; but 
every day they devise evil one against another, so that each may slay 
his adversary and foe. 19. And thou too dost hate me and my 
children for ever. And there is no observing the tie of brotherhood 
with thee. 20. Hear these words which I declare unto thee, If the 
boar can change its skin and make its bristles as soft as wool, or if it 
can cause horns to sprout forth on its head like the horns of a stag or 
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of a sheep, then I will observe the tie of brotherhood with thee. And 
yet since the (twin) male offspring were separated from their mother, 
thou hast not shown thyself a brother to me. 21. And if the wolves 
make peace with the lambs so as not to devour and rob them, and if 
their hearts turn towards them to do good (unto them), then there will 
be peace in my heart towards thee. 22. And if the lion becomes the 
friend of the ox and if he is bound under one yoke with him and 
ploughs with him and makes peace with him, then I will make peace 
with thee. 23. And when the raven becomes white as the rz4,' then 
know that I have loved thee and will make peace with thee. Thou 
shalt be rooted out and thy sons shall be rooted out, and there shall e 
no peace for thee.” 24. And when Jacob saw that he was working 
evil against him from his heart, and that with his whole soul he would 
slay him, and that he had come springing like the wild boar which 
comes upon the spear that pierces and kills it, and it recoils not from 
it ; 25. Then he spake to his own and to his servants that they should 
attack him and all his companions. 


XXXVIII.—And after that Judah spake to Jacob, his father, ard 
suid unto him: “Bend thy bow, father, and send forth thy arrows 
and cast down the adversary and slay the enemy ; and mayst thou 
have the power, for we will not slay thy brother, for he was with 
thee, and he is like thee, so that we should give him? (this) honour. 
2. Then Jacob bent his bow and sent forth the arrow and struck 
Esau, his brother, on his right breast,® and slew him. 3. And again 
he sent forth an arrow and struck Adérdn, the Aramaean, on the 
left breast, and drove him backward and slew him. 4. And then 
went forth the sons of Jacob, they and their servants, dividing them- 
selves into companies on the four sides of the tower. 5. And Judah 
went forth in front, and Naphtali and Gad with him and fifty 
servants with him on the south side of the tower, and they slew all 
they found before them, and not one individual escaped from them. 
6. And Levi and Dan and Asher went forth on the east side of the 
tower, and fifty (men) with them, and they slew the fighting men of 
Moab and Ammon. 7. And Reuben and Issachar and Zebulon went 
forth on the north side of the tower, and fifty men with them, and 
they slew the fighting men of the Philistines. 8. And Simeon and 
Benjamin and Enoch, Reuben’s son, went forth on the west side of 
the tower, and fifty men with them, and they slew of Edom and of 
the Horites four hundred stout warriors ; and six hundred escaped, 





1 The Raza is a large white bird which eats grasshoppers. 
? Emended with Lat. 
5 Restored from Lat. and the Midrash Wajjissan. 
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ancl four of the sons of Esau fled with them, and left their father 
lying slain, as he had fallen on the hill which is in Adirim. 9, And 
the sons of Jacob pursued after them to the mountains of Seir. And 
Jacob buried his brother on the hill which is in Adfrdm, and he re- 
turned to his house, 10. And the sons of Jacob surrounded ' the 
sons of Esau in the mountains of Seir, and (the sons of Esau) 
humbled themselves so as to become servants of the sons of Jacob. 
11. And they sent to their father to inquire whether they should 
make peace with them or slay them. 12. And Jacob sent word to his 
sons that they should make peace, and they made peace with them, and . 
placed the yoke of servitude upon them, so that they paid tribute to 
Jacob and to his sons always. 13. And they continued to pay tribute to 
Jacob until the day that he went down into Egypt. 14. And the sons 
of Edom did not get quit of the yoke of servitude which the twelve 
sons of Joseph had imposed on them until that day. 15. And these 
are the kings that reigned in Edom before there reigned any king over 
the children of Israel until this day in the land of Edom. 16. And 
Baliq, the son of Béér, reigned in Edom, and the name of his city 
was Dandba. 17. And Baléq died, and Jébab, the son of Zara of 
Bésér, reigned in his stead. 18, And Jéb4b died, and Asim, of the 
land of Téman, reigned in his stead. 19. And Asim died, and Adath, 
the son of Barad, who slew Median in the field of Moab, reigned in 
his stead, and the name of his city was Awfit. 20, And Ad&th died, 
and Salman, from AmAséq4, reigned in his stead. 21. And Salman 
died, and Saal, of Raabéth (by the) river, reigned in his stead. 22. 
And Sal died, and Baélainan, the son of Akbfr, reigned in his stead. 
23. And Baélfindao, the son of Akbfr, died, and Adath reigned in his 
stead, and the name of his wife was Maitabit, the daughter of Mata- 
rat, the daughter of Métabéd Zaab. 24. These are the kings who 
reigned in the land of Edom. 


XXXIX.—And Jacob dwelt in the land of his father’s sojournings 
in the land of Canaan. 2. These are the generations of Jacob, Joseph 
was seventeen years old when they took him down into the land of 
Egypt, and Potiphar, an eunuch of Pharaoh, captain of the guard, ? 
bought him. 3. And he set Joseph over all his house, and the blessing of 
the Lord came upon the house of the Egyptian on account of Joseph, 
and the Lord prospered him in all that he did. 4. And the Egyptian 
left everything in Joseph’s hands ;* for he saw that the Lord was 
with him, and that the Lord prospered him in all that he did. 5. 
And Joseph was comely and very well favoured,‘ and the wife of his 





1 Emended with Lat. 2? Emended, as in xxxiv. 11. 
3 Emended. 4 Slightly emended from A, B. 
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master lifted up her eyes and saw Joseph, and she loved him, and 
besought him to lie with her. 6. But he did not surrender his soul, 
and he remembered the Lord and the words which Jacob, his father, 
had read (to him) from amongst the words of Abraham, that no 
man should commit fornication with a woman who has a husband ; 
that for him the punishment of death has been ordained in the heavens 
before the Most High Lord, and the sin will be recorded against him 
in the eternal books continually before the Lord. 7. And Joseph 
remembered these words and refused to lie with her. 8. And she 
besought him for a year, but he refused and would notlisten. 9, But 
she embraced him and held him fast in the house in order to force 
him to lie with her, and closed the doors of the house and held tim 
fast ; but he left his garment in her hands and broke through the 
door and fled without from her presence. 10. And the woman saw 
that he would not lie with her, and she calumniated him in the 
presence of his lord, saying: “Thy Hebrew servant, whom thou, 
lovest, sought to force me to lie with him; and it came to pass when. 
I lifted up my voice that he fled and left his garment in my hands 
when I held him, and he brake through the door.” 11. And the 
Egyptian saw the garment of Joseph and the broken door, and heard 
the words of his wife, and cast Joseph into prison into the place 
where the prisoners were kept whom the king imprisoned. 12. And 
he was there in the prison ; and the Lord gave Joseph favour in the 
sight of the chief of the guards of the prison and compassion 
before him, for he saw that the Lord was with him, and made 
all that he did to prosper. 13. And he committed all things into 
his hands,! and the chief of the guards looked to nothing that 
was in his keeping, for Joseph did every thing, and the Lord 
perfected it.2 14. And he remained there two years. And in 
those days Pharaoh, king of Egypt, was wroth against his two 
eunuchs, against the chief of the butlers, and against the chief 
of the bakers, and he put them in ward in the house of the 
captain of the guard,’ in the prison where Joseph was kept. 15. And 
the captain of the guard appointed Joseph to serve them ; and he 
served before them. 16. And they both dreamed a dream, the chief 
butler and the chief baker, and they told it to Joseph. 17. And ashe 
interpreted to them so it befell them, and Pharaoh restored the chief 
butler to his office, and the chief baker‘ he slew, as Joseph had in- 





1 Emended with Lat, and Gen. xxxix. 22. 

2 Better emended with Latin and read “ made it to prosper.” 

3 Eth. and Lat. versions read “chief of the cooks,” which, though a 
possible rendering of OWIAWM-"Y, is manifestly wrong here. 
4 Emended with Lat, 
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terpreted to them. 18, But the chief butler forgot Joseph in the 
prison, although he had informed him what should befall him, and 
did not remember to inform Pharaoh how Joseph had told him, for 
he forgot. 


XL.—And in those days Pharaoh dreamed two dreams in one night 
concerning a famine which should be in all the land, and he awoke 
from his sleep and called all the interpreters of dreams that were in 
Egypt, and magicians, and told them his two dreams, and they were 
not able to declare (them). 2. And thea the chief butler remem- 
bered Joseph and spake of him to the king, and he brought him forth 
from the prison, and he told his two dreams before him. 3.:And he 
said before Pharaoh that his two dreams were one, and he said unto 
him : “Seven years will come (in which there will be) plenty over all 
the land of Egypt, and after that seven years of famine, such a famine 
as has not been in all the earth. 4. And now let Pharaoh appoint 
overseers in all the land of Egypt, and let them store up food in every 
city throughout the days of the years of plenty, and there will be food 
for the seven years of famine, and the land will not perish through the 
famine, for it will be very severe.” 5. And the Lord gave Joseph 
favour and mercy in the eyes of Pharaoh, and Pharaoh said unto his 
servants : “‘ We shall not find such a wise and intelligent man as this 
man, for the spirit of the Lord is with him.” 6. And he appointed 
him the second in all his kingdom and gave him authority over all 
Egypt, and caused him to ride in the second chariot of Pharaoh. 7. 
And he clothed him with byssus garments, and he put a gold chain 
upon his neck, and they proclaimed ' before him? ‘‘ El El Wa Abirer,® 
and placed a ring on his hand and made him ruler over all his house, and 
magnified him, and said unto him: “Only on the throne shall I be 
greater than thou.” 8. And Jo:eph ruled over all the land of Egypt, 
and all the princes of Fharaoh, and all his servants, and all who did 
the king’s business loved him, for he walked in uprightness, for he 
was without pride and arrogance, and he had no respect of persons, 
and did not accept gifts, but he judged in uprightness all the people 
of the land. 9. And the land of Egypt was at peace before Pharaoh 
because of Joseph, for the Lord was with him, and gave him favour 
and mercy for all his generations before all those who knew him and 
heard concerning him, and Pharaoh’s kingdom was well ordered, and 
there was no adversary and no evil person (therein). 10, And the 
king called Joseph’s name Sepbantiphans, and gave Joseph to wife 





' Emended with Lat. 
2? Eth. MSS. add “and he said” against Latin and Gen. xli. 43, 


* “God, God, the mighty one of God,” Yay 79388) Dy Des, 
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the daughter of Potiphar, the daughter of the priest of Heliopolis, 
captain of the gaard.'' 11. And on the day that Joseph stood before 
Pharaoh he was thirty years old when he stood before Pharaoh. 12. 
And io that year Isaac died. And it came to pass as Joseph had said 
in the interpretation of his two dreams, according as he had said it, 
there were seven years of plenty over all the land of Egypt, and in 
the land of Egypt one measure brought forth abundantly eighteen 
hundred measures. 13. And Joseph gathered food into every city 
until they were full of corn until they could no longer count and 
measure it for multitude. 


XLI.—And in the forty-fifth jubilee, in the second week, (and) in 
the second year, Judah took for his first-born, Er, a wife from the 
daughters of Aram, named Tamar. 2. But he hated, and did not lie 
with her, because his mother was of the daughters of Canaan, and he 
wished to take him a wife of the kinsfolk of his mother, but Judih, 
his father, would not permit him. 3. And this Er, the first-born of 
Judah, was wicked, and the Lord slew him. 4. Aud Judah said unto 
Onan, his brother: “ Go in unto thy brother's wife and perform the 
duty of a husband's brother unto her,’ and raise up seed unto thy 
brother.” 5. Aud Onan knew that the seed would not be his, (but) 
his brother’s only, and he went into the house of his brother’s wife, 
and spilt the seed on the ground, and he was wicked in the eyes of 
the Lord, and he slew him. 6. And Judah said unto Tamar, his 
daughter-in-law: “Remain in thy father’s house as a widow till 
Shelah my son be grown up, and I will give thee to him to wife.” 7. 
And he grew up; but Bédsiél, the wife of Judah, did not permit 
her son Shelah to marry. And Bédsiél, the wife of Judah, died in 
the fifth year of this week. 8. And in the sixth year Judah went 
up to shear his sheep at Timnah. And they told Tamar: “ Behold 
thy father-in-law goeth up to Timnah to shear his sheep.” 9. And she 
put off her widow's clothes, and put on a veil, aud adorned herself, 
and sat in the gate which faces the way to Timnah. 10. And as 
Judah was going along he found her, and thought her to be an 
harlot, and he said unto her: “ Let me come in unto thee” ; and she 
said unto him: ‘Come in,” and he went in. 11. And she said 
unto him: “Give me my hire”; and he said unto her: “I have 
notuing in my hand save my ring that is on my finger, and my neck- 
lace, and my staff which is in my hand.’ 12. And she said unto 
him: “Give them to me until thou dost send me my wage”; and 
he said unto her: “I will send unto thee a kid of the goats”’ ; and he 





1 MSS. read “cooks.” See xxxix. 14 (note). 
2 The phrase is obscure. 
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gave them to her, and he went in unto her,' and she conceived by 
him. 13. And Judah went unto his sheep, and she went to her 
father’s house. 14. And Judah sent a kid of the goats by the hand 
of his shepherd, an Adullamite, and he found her noc; and he asked 
the people of the place, saying: ‘‘ Where is the harlot who was 
here?” And they said unto him: “There is no harlot here with 
us.” 15. And he returned ard informed him, and said: “I have 
not found her,” and I asked the people of the place, and they said 
unto me: ‘There is no harlot here.’” And he said: “ Let her take*® 
(them) lest we become a cause of derision.” 16, And when she had 
completed three months, it was manifest that she was with child, and 
they told Judah, saying: “Behold Tamar, thy daughter-in-law, is 
with child by whoredom.” 17. And Judah went to the house of’ her 
father, and said unto her father and her brothers: “ Bring her forth, 
and let them burn her, for she hath wrought uncleanness in Israel.” 
18. And it came to pass when they brought her forth to burn her 
that she sent to her father-in-law the ring and the necklace, and the 
staff, saying: “Discern whose are these, for by him am I with 
child.” 19. And Judah acknowledged, and said: “Tamar is more 
righteous than Iam.” And therefore they burnt her not. 20. And 
for that reason she was not given to Shelah, and he did not again 
approach her. 21. And after that she bare two sons, Perez and 
Zerah, in the seventh year of this second week. 22. And thereupon 
the seven years of fruitfulness had been accomplished, of which 
Joseph spake to Pharaoh. 23, And Judah acknowledged that the 
deed which he had done was evil, for he had lain with his daughter- 
in-law, and he declared that it was hateful in his eyes, and he ac- 
knowledyged that he had transgressed and gone astray, for he had 
uncovered the skirt of his son, and he began to lament and to 
supplicate before the Lord because of his transgression. 24. And we 
told him in a dream that it was forgiven him because he supplicated 
earnestly, and lamented, and did not again commit it. 25. And he 
received forgiveness because he turned from his sin and from his 
ignorance, for he transgressed greatly before our God ; and every 
one that acts thus, every one who lies with his mother-in-law, let them 
burn him with fire that he may burn therein, for there is uncleanness 
and pollution upon them ; with fire let them burn them. 26. And 
do thou command the children of Israel that there be no uncleanness 
amongst them, for every one who lies with his daughter-in-law or 
with his mother-in-law hath wrought uncleanness ; with fire let them 





1 Restored from emended Lat. text. 
2? Emended with Lat. and Gen. xxxviii. 22. 
3 Emended with Lat. and Gen. xxxviii. 23. 
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burn the man who has lain with her, and likewise the woman, that he 
may turn away wrath and punishment from Israel. 27. And unto 
Judah we said that his two sons had not lain with her, and for this 
reason his seed was established for a second generation, and should 
not be rooted out. 28. For in singleness of eye he had gone and 
sought for punishment, namely, according to the judgment of Abra- 
ham, which he had commanded his sons, Judah had sought to burn 
her with fire. 


XLII.—And in the first year of the third week of the forty-fifth 
jubilee the famine began to come into the land, and the rain refused 
to be given to the earth, for none whatever fell. 2. And the earth 
grew barren, but in the land of Egypt there was food, for Joseph 
had gathered the seed of the land in the seven years of plenty and 
had preserved it. 3. And the Egyptians came to Joseph that he 
might give them food, and he opened the storehouses where was the 
grain of the first year, and he sold it to the people of the land for 
gold. 4. Now the famine was very sore in the land of Canaan,' and 
Jacob heard that there was food in Egypt, and he sent his ten sons 
that they should procure food for him in Egypt; but Benjamin he 
did not send, and the ten sons of Jacob? arrived in Egypt among 
those that went (there). 5. And Joseph recognised them, but they 
did not recognise him, and he spake roughly* unto them, and he said 
unto them : “ Are ye not spies, and have ye not come to explore the 
approaches of the land” ? And he put them in ward. 6. And after 
that he set them free again, and detained Simeon alone and sent off 
his nine brothers. 7. And he filled their sacks with corn, and he put 
their gold in their sacks, and they did not know. 8. And he com- 
manded them to bring their younger brother, for they had told him 
their father was living and their younger brother. 9. And they went 
up from the land of Egypt and they came to the land of Canaan ; 
they told their father all that had befallen them, and how the lord 
of the country had spoken roughly to them, and had seized Simeon 
till they should bring Benjamin. 10. And Jacob said : “ Me have ye 
bereaved of my children! Joseph is not and Simeon is not, and ye 
will take Benjamin away. Against me is your wickedness.” 11. 
And he said: “ My son will not go down with you lest perchance he 
fall sick ; for their mother gave birth to two sons, and one has 
perished, and this one also ye would take from me. If perchance he 
tovk a fever on the road, ye would bring down my old age with 
sorrow unto death.” 12. For he saw that their money had been 





1 Found only in Lat. 2 Restored from Lat. and Gen. xlii, 5, 
* Corrected from Lat. and Gen. xlii. 7. 
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returned to every man in his sack, and for this reason he feared to 
send him. 13. And the famine increased and became sore in the 
land of Canaan, and in all Jands save in the land of Egypt, for 
many of the children of the Egyptians had stored up thrir seed for 
food from the time when they saw Joseph gathering seed together 
and putting 1t in storehouses and preserving it for the years of 
famine. 14. And the people of Egypt fed themselves thereon during 
the first year of their famine. 15. But when Israel saw that the 
famine was very sore in the land, and that there was no deliverance, 
he said unto his sons : “Go, return, and procure food for us that we 
die not.” 16. And they said: “ We will not go; unless our youngest 
brother go with us, we will not go.” 17, And Israel saw that if, he 
did not send him with them, they should all perish by reason of the 
famine. 18. And Reuben said: “Give him into my hand, and if I 
do vot bring him back to thee, slay my two sons instead of bis soul.” 
And he said unto him: “ He shall not go with thee.” 19. And Judah 
came near and said : “Send him with us, and if I do not bring him 
back to thee, let me bear the blame before thee all the days of my 
life.” 20. And he sent him with them in the second year of this 
week on the first day of the month, and they came to the land of 
Egypt with all those who went, and (they had) presents in their 
hands, stacte and almonds and terebinth nuts and pure honey. 21. 
And they went and stood before Joseph, and he saw Benjamin his 
brother, and he kuew him, and said unto them: “Is this your 
youngest brother?” And they said unto him: “It is he.” And he 
said: ‘‘The Lord be gracious to thee my son!” 22, Aud he sent 
him into his house and he brought forth Simeon unto them and he 
made a feast for them, and they presented the gift which they had 
brought in their hands. 23. And they eat before him and he gave 
them all a portion, but he made the portion of Benjamin seven times 
larger than that of any of theirs. 24. And they eat and drank and 
arose and remained with their asses. 25. And Joseph devised a plan 
whereby he might learn their thoughts as to whether thoughts of 
peace prevailed amongst them, and he said to the steward who was 
over his house: “ Fill all their sacks with food, and return their 
money unto them into their vessels, and my cup, the silver cup out 
of which I drink, put it in the sack of the youngest, and send them 


away.” 


XLIII.—And he did as Joseph had told him, and filled all their 
sacks for them with food and put their money in their sacks, and put 
the cup in Benjamin’s sack. 2. And early in the morning they 
departed, and it came to pass that when they had gone from thence, 
Joseph said unto the steward of his house: “Pursue them, run 
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and seize them, saying, ‘For good ye have requited me with evil ; 
you have stolen from me the silver cup out of which my lord drinks.’ 
And bring back to me their youngest brother, and fetch him quickly 
before I go forth to my seat of judgment.” 3. And he ran after them 
and said unto them according to these words. 4. And they said unto 
him : ‘God forbid that thy servants should do this thing, and steal 
from the house of thy lord any utensil, and the money also which we 
found in our sacks the first time, we thy servants brought back from 
the land of Canaan. 5. How then should we steal any utensil ? 
Behold here are we and our sacks ; search, and wherever thou findest 
the cup in the sack of any man amongst us, let him be slain, and we 
and our asses will serve thy lord.” And he said unto them : “ Not so, 
the man with whom I find, him only will I take as a servant, and ye 
shall return in peace unto your house.’ 7. And as he was searching 
in their vessels, beginning with the eldest and ending with the 
youngest, it was found in Benjamin’s sack. 8. And they rent their 
garments, and laded their asses, and returned to the city and came to 
the house of Joseph, and they all bowed themselves on their faves to 
the ground before him. 9. And Joseph said.unto them: ‘‘ Ye have 
done evil.” And (Judah) said unto him': ‘“ What shall we say and how 
shall we dispute the transgression of thy servants which our lord 
has discovered ; behold we are the servants of our lord, and our asses 
also.” 10. And Joseph said unto them : “I too fear the Lord ; as for 
you, go ye to your homes and let your brother be my servant, for ye 
have done evil. Know ye not that a man divines with’ his cup as I 
(do) with this cup? And yet ye have stolen it from me.” 11. And 
Judah said: ‘O my lord, let thy servant, I pray thee,’ speak a word in 
my lord's ear ; two brothers did thy servant’s mother bear to our 
father ; one went away and was lost, and hath not been found, and 
he alone is left of his mother, and thy servant our father loves him, 
and his life also is bound up with the life of this (lad), 12. And it 

will come to ‘pass, when we go to thy servant our father, and the lad 
is not with us, that he will die, and we shall bring down our father 
with sorrow to the grave (lit. death”). 13. Now rather let me, thy 
servant, abide instead of the lad as a bondsman unto my Jord, and let 
the youth go with his brethren, for I became surety for him at the 

hand of thy servant our father, and if I do not bring him back, thy 
servant shall bear the blame to our father for ever.” 14. And Joseph 
saw that they were all accordant in goodness one with another, and 

he could not refrain himself, and he told them that he was Joseph. 

15. And he conversed with them in the Hebrew tongue and fell on 





' B “they said” ; CD ‘‘ they said unto him.” 
? Emended with Gen. xliv. 5, 15. 3 Emended with Gen. xliv. 18. 
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their neck and wept. But they knew him not and they began to 
weep. 16. And he said unto them : “ Weep not over me, but hasten 
and bring my father to me; and ye see that it is my mouth 
that speaketh, and the eyes of my brother Benjamin see." 
17. For behold this is the second year of the famine, and there 
are still five years without harvest or fruit of trees or ploughing. 
18. Come down quickly ye and your households, so that ye perish not 
through the famine, and do not be grieved for your possessions, for 
the Lord sent me before you to set things in order that many people 
might live. 19. And tell my father that I am still alive, and ye, 
behold, ye see that the Lord has made me as a father to Pharaoh, and 
ruler over his house and over the land of Egypt. 20. And tell my 
father of all my glory, and all the riches and glory that the Lord hath 
given me.” 21. And by the command of the mouth of Pharaoh he 
gave them chariots and provisions for the way, and he gave them all 
mauy-coloured raiment and silver. 22. And to their father he sent 
raiment and silver and ten asses which carried corn, and he sent them 
away. 23, And they went up and told their father that Joseph was 
alive, and was measuring out corn toall the nations of the earth, and 
that he was ruler over all the land of Egypt. 24. And their father 
did not believe it, for he was beside himself in his mind; but when 
he saw the wagons which Joseph had sent, the life of his spirit 
revived, and he said: “It is a great thing for me if Joseph lives ; I 
will go down and see him before I die.” 


XLIV.—And Israel took his journey from Haran from his house 
on the new moon of the third month, and he went on the way of the 
well of the oath, and he offered a sacrifice to the God of his father 
Isaac on the seventh of this month. 2. And Jacob remembered the 
dream that he had seen at Bethel, and he feared to go down into 
Egypt. 3. And while he was thinking of sending word tv Joseph to 
come to him, and that he would not go down, he remained there 
seven days, if perchance he should see a vision as to whether he 
should remain or go down. 4. And he celebrated the harvest festival 
of the first-fruits with old grain, for in all the land of Canaan there 
was not a handful of seed in the land, for the famine was over the 
beasts and cattle and birds, and also over man. 5. And on the six- 
teenth the Lord appeared unto him, and said unto him, “ Jacob, 
Jacub”; and he said,“ Heream I.” And he said unto him: “I am 
the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham and Isaac; fear not to 
go down into Egypt, for I will there make of thee a great nation. 





’ Emended with Gen. xlv. 12, by a slight change from an unmeaning 
text. 
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6. I will go down with thee, and I will bring thee back (again), and in 
this land shalt thou be buried, and Joseph will put his hands upon 
thy eyes. Fear not; go down into Egypt.” 7. And his sons rose up, 
and his sons’ sons, and they placed their father and their possessions 
upon wagons. 8, And Israel rose up from the well of the oath on 
the sixteenth of this third month, and he went to the land of Egypt. 
9. And Israel sent Judah before him to his son Joseph to examine 
the Land of Goshen, for Joseph had told his brothers that they 
should come to dwell there that they might be near him. 10. And 
this was the goodliest (land) in the land of Egypt, and near to him, 
for all of them and for their cattle. 11. And these are the names of 
the sons of Jacob who went into Egypt with Jacob their father. 
12. Reuben, the first-born of Israel ; and these are the names of his 
sons: Enoch, and Phallus, and Esrém and Kardmf, five. 13. Simeon 
and his sons; and these are the names of his sons: Ijamfél, and 
Ijamén, and Avét, and Ijakim, and Saar, and Saul, the son of the 
Canaanitish woman,' seven. 14. Levi and his sons ; and these are the 
names of bis sons: Gédson, and Qaath, and Mérari, four. 15. Judah 
and his sons ; and these are the names of his sons: Shela, and Phares, 
and Zarah, four. 16. Issachar and his sons ; and these are the names 
of his sons: Tél, and Phia, and Ijdsfib, and Sdmarém, five. 17. 
Zebulon and his sons ; and these are the names of his sons: Saar, and 
Elén, and Ijalél, four. 18, These are the sons of Jacob, and their 
sons whom Leah bore to Jacob in Mesopotamia, six, and their one 
sister, Dinah, and all the souls which were sons of Leah, and their 
sons, who went with Jacob their father into Egypt, were twenty-nine, 
and Jacob their father being with them, they were thirty. 19. And 
the sons of Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid, the wife of Jacob who bore 
unto Jacob Gad and Asher: 21. And these are the names of their 
sons who went with them into Egypt: The sons of Gad: Séphjén, 
and Agfti, and Sfini,and Asibén. . . . and Ardli, and Arédf, eight. 21. 
And the sons of Asher: Ijémn4, and Jesfia,. . . and Barfa, aud Sard, 
their one sister, six. 22. And all the souls were fourteen, and all 
those of Leah were forty-four. 23. And the sons of Rachel, the 
wife of Jacob: Joseph and Benjamin. 24. And there were born to 
Joseph in Egypt before his father came into Egypt, those whom Asenath 
bare unto him daughter of Potiphar priest of Heliopolis, Manasseb, 
and Ephraim, three. 25. And the sons of Benjamin: Béla, and 
Bakar, and Asbél, Gfiifidé, and Neémén, and Abdjé, and Réé, and 
Sandnim, and Aphim, and Gdam, eleven. 26. And all the souls of 
Rachel were fourteen. 27. And the sons of Bilhah, the handmaid of 
Rachel, the wife of Jacob, whom she bare to Jacob, were Dan 
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and Naphtali, 28. And these are the names of their sons who 
went with them into Egypt. And the sons of Dan were Kisim, 
and Sdmén, and Asfdi, and Ijfka, and Salémén, six. 29. And 
they died the year in which they entered into Egypt, and there 
was left to Dan Kisim alone. 30. And these are the names 
of the sons of Naphtali: Ijastél, and Gahani, and Esaar, and 
Sallim, and Iv. 31, And Iv, who was born after the years of 
famine, died in Egypt. 32. And all the souls of Rachel were twenty- 
six. 33. And all the souls of Jacob which went into Egypt were 
seventy souls. These are his children and his children’s children, in 
all seventy; but five died in Egypt before Joseph, and had tio 
children. 34. And in the land of Canaan two sons of Judah died, Er 
and Onan, and they had no children, and the children of Israel buried 
those who perished, and they were reckoned among the seventy 


Gentile natioxs. 


XLV.—And Israel went into the country of Egypt, into the land 
of Goshen, on the new moon of the fourth month, in the second year 
of the third week of the forty-fifth jubilee. 2. And Joseph went to 
meet his father Jacob, to the land of Goshen, and he fell on his 
father’s neck and wept. 3. And Israel said unto Joseph: ‘ Now let 
me die since I have seen thee, and now may the Lord God 
of Israel be blessed, the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac who 
hath not withheld his mercy and his grace from his servant Jacob,” 
4. It is a great thing for me that I have seen thy face whilst still 
living ; yea, true is the vision which I saw at Bethel, blessed be the 
Lord my God for ever and ever, and blessed be his name. 5. And 
Joseph and his broth-rs ate bread before their father and drank wine, 
and Jacob rejoiced with exceeding great joy because he saw Joseph 
eating with his brothers and drinking before him, and he blessed the 
Creator of all things who had preserved him, and had preserved for 
him his twelve sons. 6. And Joseph had given to his father and to 
his brothers as a gift the right of dwelling in the land of Goshen and 
in Raméséna and all the region round about, which he ruled over 
before Pharaoh. And Israel and his sons dwelt in the land of Goshen, 
the best part of the land of Egypt; and Israel was one hundred and 
thirty years old when he came into Egypt. 7. And Joseph nourished 
his father aud his brethren and their possessions with bread as much 
as sufficed them! for the seven years of the famine. 8. And the land 
of Egypt suffered by reason of the famine, and Joseph acquired all 
the land of Egypt for Pharaoh in return for food, and he got 





’ “ As much as sufficed them,” seems corrupt for “according to their 
persons,”’ ef, Gen. xlvii. (LXX.). 
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possession of the people and their cattle and every thing for Pharaoh.' 
9. And the years of the famine were accomplished, and Joseph gave 
to the people in the land seed and food that they might sow (the 
land) ? in the eighth year, for the river had overflowed all the land 
of Egypt. 10. For in the seven years of the famine it had not over- 
flowed * and had irrigated only a few places on the banks of the river, 
but now it overflowed and the Egyptians sowed the land, and they 
gathered‘ much corn that year. 11. And this was the first year of 
the fourth week of the forty-fifth jubilee. 12. And Joseph took of 
all that which was produced * the fifth part for the king and left four 
parts for them for food and for seed, and Joseph made it an ordinance 
for the land of Egypt until this day. 13. And Israel lived in the land 
of Egypt seventeen years, and all the days which he lived were three 
jubilees, one hundred and forty-seven years, and he died in the fourth 
year of the fifth week of the forty-fifth jubilee. 14. And Israel 
blessed his sons before he died and told them everything that would 
befall them in the land of Egypt ; and he made known to them what 
would come upon them in the last days, and blessed them and gave to 
Joseph two portions in the land. 16. And he slept with his fathers, 
and he was buried in the double cave in the land of Canaan, near 
Abraham his father in the grave which he dug for himself in the 
double cave in the land of Hebron. 17. And he gave all his books 
and the books of his fathers to Levi his son that he might preserve 
them and renew them for his children until this day. 


XLVI.—And it came to pass that after Jacob died the children of 
Israel multipiied in the land of Egypt, and they became a great nation, 
and they were of one accord in heart, so that brother loved brother 
and every man helped his brother, and they increased abundantly and 
multiplied exceedingly, ten® weeks of ‘years, all the (remaining) days 
of the life of Joseph. 2. And there was no enemy (lit. Satan) nor 
any evil all the days of the life of Joseph which he lived after his 
father Jacob, for all the Egyptians honoured the children of Israel 
all the days of the life of Joseph. 3. And Joseph died being a 
hundred and ten years old; seventeen years he lived in the land of 
Canaan, and ten years he wasa servant, and three in prison, and 
eighty years he was under the king, ruling all the land of Egypt. 4. 
So he died and all his brethren and all that generation. 5. And 
he commanded the children of Israel before he died that they should 
carry his bones with them when they went forth from the land of Egypt. 





! Emended with Lat. from B. 2? Added with Lat. and Gen. xlvii. 23, 
3 Emended with Lat. from D, 4 Emended with Lat. 
5 Emended with Lat. 6 Slightly emended. 
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6. And he made them swear regarding his bones, for he knew that the 
Egyptians would not again bring forth and bury him in the land of 
Canaan, for MAkamarén, king of Canaan, while dwelling in the land 
of Assyria, fought in the valley with the king of Egypt and slew him 
there, and pursued after the Egyptians to the gates of Ermén. 7, 
But he was not able to enter, for another, a new king, was ruling over 
Egypt, and he was stronger than he, and he returned to the land of 
Canaan, and the gates of Egypt were closed, and none went out and 
none came into Egypt. 8. And Joseph died in this forty-sixth jubilee, 
in the sixth week, in the second year, and they buried him in the land 
of Egypt, and all his brethren died after him. 9. And the king of 
Egypt went fort to war with the king of Canaan in the forty-seventh 
jubilee, in the second week in the second year, and the children of 
Israel brought forth all the bones of the children of Jacob save the 
bones of Joseph, and they buried them in the field in the double cave 
in the mountain. 10. And the most of them returned to Egypt, but 
a few of them remained in the mountains of Hébrén, and Abram thy 
father remained with them. 11. And the king of Canaan was 
victorious over the king of Egypt, and he closed the gates of Egypt. 
12. And he devised an evil device against the children of Israel 
of afflicting them, and he said unto the people of Egypt: 13. 
“ Behold the people of the children of Israel have increased and mul- 
tiplied more than we. Come and let us deal wisely with them before 
they become too many, and let us afflict them with slavery before war 
come upon us and before they too fight against us; and they join 
themselves unto our' enemies and get them up out of our land, for 
their hearts and faces are towards the land of Canaan.” 14, And he 
set over them taskmasters to afflict them with slavery; and they 
built strong cities for Pharaoh, Pithé, and Ramsé,? and they built all 
the walls and all the fortifications which had fallen in the cities of 
Egypt. 15. And they made them serve with rigour, and the more 
they dealt evilly with them, the more they increased and multiplied. 
16. And the people of Egypt abominated the children of Israel. 


XLVII.—And in the seventh week, in the seventh year, in the 
forty-seventh jubilee, thy father went forth from the land of Canaan, 
and thou wast born in the fourth week, in the sixth year thereof, in 
the forty-eighth jubilee ; this was the time of tribulation on the 
children of Israel. 2. And Pharaoh, king of Egypt, issued a com- 
mand regarding them that they should cast all their male children 
which were born into the river. 3. And they cast them in for seven 
months until the day that thou wast born, And thy mother hid thee 





1 Restored from Lat. 2 Lat. adds “and On.” 
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for three months, and they told regarding her. 4. And she made an 
ark for thee, and covered it with pitch and asphalt, and placed it in 
the flags on the bank of the river, and she placed thee in it seven 
days, and thy mother came by night and suckled thee, and by day 
Miriam, thy sister, guarded thee from the birds. 5. And in those 
days Tharmuth, the daughter of Pharaoh, came to bathe in the river, 
and she heard thy voice crying, and she told her maidens’ to bring 
thee forth, and they brought thee unto her. 6. And she took thee out 
of the ark, and she had compassion on thee. 7. And thy sister said 
unto her: “Shall I go and call unto thee one of the Hebrew women 
to nurse and suckle this babe for thee?” And she said unto her?: 
“Go.” 8. And she went and called thy mother Jockabed, and she 
gave her wages, and she nursed thee. 9. And afterwards, when thou 
wast grown up, they brought thee unto the daughter* of Pharaoh, 
and thou didst become her son, and Ebrdan thy father taught thee 
writing, and after thou hadst completed three weeks they brought 
thee into the royal court. 10. And thou wast three weeks of years in 
the court until the time when thou didst go forth from the royal 
court and didst see an Egyptian smiting thy friend who was of the 
children of Israel, and thou didst slay him and hide him in the sand. 
11. And on the second day thou didst find two of the children of 
Israel striving together, and thou didst say to him who did the wrong : 
“Why dost thou smite thy brother?” 12. And he was angry and 
indignant, and said : “ Who made thee a prince and a judge over us ? 
Thinkest thou to kill me as thou killedst the Egyptian yesterday ?” 
And thou didst fear and flee on account of these words. 


XLVIII.—And in the sixth year of the third week of the forty- 
ninth jubilee thou didst depart and dwell in the land of Midian ‘ 
five weeks and one year. And thou didst return into Egypt in the 
second week in the second year of the fiftieth jubilee. 2. And thou 
thyself knowest what he spake unto thee on Mount Sinai, and what 
Prince Mastema desired to do with thee when thou wast returning 
into Egypt on the way when thou didst meet him at the lodging- 
place. 3. Did he not with all his power seek to slay thee and de- 
liver the Egyptians out of thy hand when he saw that thou wast sent 
to execute judgment and vengeance on the Egyptians?” 4. And I 
delivered thee out of his hand, and thou didst perform the signs and 
wonders which thou wast sent to perform in Egypt against Pharaoh, 





1 Emended by Dillmann. 2 Restored from Lat. 
3 Emended from Exod. ii. 13. 

* Restored from Lat. and Exod. ii. 15. 

& Emended by comparison vf Lat. and Exod. iv. 24. 
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and against all his house, and against his servants and his people. 
5. And the Lord execnted a great vengeance on them for Israel's 
sake, and smote them!’ through (the plagues of) blood and frogs, 
lice and dogflies, and malignant boils breaking forth in blains; and 
their cattle by death ; and by hail-stones, thereby he destroyed every- 
thing that grew for them ; and by locusts which devoured everything 
which had been left by the hail, and by darkness; and by the death 
of ? the first-born of men and animals, and on all their idols the Lord 
took vengeance and burned them with fire. 6. And everything was 
sent through thy hand, that thou shouldest do (these things) before 
they were done, and thou didst tell it to the king of Egypt before 
all his servants and before his people. 7. And everything took place 
according to thy words ; ten great and terrible judg nents came on the 
land of Egypt that thou mightest execute vengean:e on it for Israel. 
8. And the Lord did everything for Israel’s sake, and accordiug to 
his covenant, which he had ordained with Abraham that he would 
take vengeance on them as they bad brought them by force into bond- 
age. 9. And Prince Mastema set himself against thee, and sought to 
cast thee into the hands of Pharaoh, and he helped the Egyptian 
sorcerers, and they set themselves against (thee), and they wrought 
before thee. 10. The evils inleed we permitted them to work, but 
the remedies we did not allow to be wrought by their hands. 11. And 
the Lord smote them with malignant ulcers, and they were not able to 
stand, for we destroyed them so that they could not perform a single 
sign. 12. And by all (these) signs and wonders Prince Mastema was 
put to shame? until he became powerful,‘ and cried to the Egypt‘ans 
to pursue after thee with all the powers of the Egyptians, with their 
chariots, and with their horses, and with all multitudes of the peoples 
of Egypt. 13. And I stood between the Egyptians and Israel, 
and we delivered Israel out of his hand, and out of the hand 
of his people, and the Lord brought them through the midst of the 
sea as if it were dryland. 14. And all the peoples whom he brought 
to pursue after Israel, the Lord our God cast them into the midst of 
the sea, into the depths of the abyss beneath them, for the sake of the 
children of Israel ; even as the people of Egypt had cast their chil- 
dren into the river, he took vengeance on 1,000,000 of them, and 
ene thousand strong and energetic men were destroyed on account of 
one suckling of the children of thy people which they had cast into 
the river. 15. Andon the fourteenth day and on the fifteenth and 
on the sixteenth and on the seventeenth and on the eighteenth Prince 





' MSS. add ‘‘and slew them” against Lat. 
? Text restored. 5 MSS. insert a negative. 


‘ Or “devised a plan,” A. 
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Mastema was bound and imprisoned behind the children of Israel 
that he might not accuse them. 16. And on the nineteenth we let 
them loose that they might help the Ezyptians and pursue the chil- 
dren of Israel. 17. And he hardened their hearts and made them 
stiffnecked, and the device was devised by the Lord our God that he 
might smite the Egyptians and cast them into the sea. 18. And on 
the seventeenth we bound him that he might not accuse the children 
of Israel on that day when they asked the Egyptians for vessels and 
garments, vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, and vessels of bronze, 
in order to despoil the Egyptians in return for the bondage in which 
they had forced them to serve. 19. And we did not cause the chil- 
dren of Israel to go forth from Egypt empty handed. 


XLIX.—Remember the commandment which the Lord commanded 
thee concerning the passover, that thou shouldst celebrate it in its 
season on the fourteenth of the first month, that thou shouldst 
kill it before evening, and that they should eat it by night 
on the evening of the fifteenth from the time of the setting of 
the sun. %. For on that night it was the beginning of the festival 
and the beginning of the joy—ye were eating the passover in 
Egypt, when all the powers of Mastema had been let loose to 
slay all the first-born in the land of Egypt, from the first-born of 
Pharaoh to the first-born of the captive maid-servant in the mill, 
and to the cattle. 3. And this is the sign which the Lord gave 
them : Into every house on the lintels of which they saw the blood 
of a lamb of the first year, into that house they should not enter to 
slay, but should pass (by it), that all those should be saved that were 
in the house because the sign of the blood was on its lintels. 4. And 
the powers of the Lord did everything according as the Lord com- 
manded them, and they passed by all the children of Israel, and no 
plague came upon them to destroy from amongst them the soul of 
either cattle, or man, or dog. 5. And the plague was very grievous 
in Egypt, and there was no house in Egypt where there was not one 
dead, and weeping and lamentation. 6. And all Israel was eating the 
flesh of the paschal lamb, and drinking the wine, and they lauded and 
blessed, and gave thanks to the Lord God of their fathers, and were 
ready to go forth from under the yoke of Egypt, and from the evil 
bondage. 7. And remember thou this day all the days of thy life, 
and observe it from year to year all the days of thy life, once a year, 
on its day, according to all the law thereof, and do not change the day 
from (its) day, or from month to month. 8. For it is an eternal 
ordinance, and engraven on the heavenly tables regarding the children 
of Israel that they should observe it every year on its day once a year, 
throughout all their generations ; and there is no limit of days, for 
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this is ordained for ever. 9. And the man who is free from unclean- 
ness, and does not come to observe it on occasion of its day, so as to 
bring an acceptable offering before the Lord, and to eat and to drink 
before the Lord on the day of that festival, that man who is clean 
and close at hand shall be cut off, because he offered not the oblation 
of the Lord in its appointed season, he shall bear his own sin. 
10. Let the children of Israel come and observe the passover on the 
day of its fixed time, on the fourteenth day of the first month, be- 
tween the evenings from the third part of the day to the third part 
of the night, for two portions of the day are given to the light, and 
a third part to the evening. 11. This is that which the Lord com- 
manded thee that thou shouldst observe it between the evenings. 12. 
And it is not permissible to slay it at any hour of the light, but on 
the hour bordering on the evening, and let them eat it at the time 
of the evening until the third part of the night, and whatever is left 
over of all its flesh on the third part of the night and onwards, let 
them burn it with fire. 13. And they shall not cook it with water, 
nor shall they eat it raw, but roast on the fire: They shall eat it? 
with haste,’ its head with the inwards thereof and its legs * they shall 
roast with fire, and not break any bone thereof ; for there will be no 
tribulation among the children of Israel on that day.‘ 14. For this 
reason the Lord commanded the children of Israel to observe the 
passover on the day of its fixed time, and they shall not break a bone 
thereof ; for it is a festival day, and a day commanded, and there may 
be no change from it day to day, and month to month, but on the 
day of its festival let it be observed. 15. And do thou command the 
children of Israel to observe the passover throughout their days, every 
year, once a year on the day of its fixed time, and it will come for a 
memorial well pleasing before the Lord, and no plague will come upon 
them to slay or to smite in that year in which they celebrate the 
passover in its season in every respect according to his command. 16. 
And they shall not eat it outside the sanctuary of the Lord, but be- 
fore the sanctuary of the Lord, and all the people of the congregation 
of Israel shall celebrate it in its appointed season. 17. Every man 
who has come upon its day shall eat it in the sanctuary of your 
God before the Lord from twenty years old and upward ; for thus is 





' Emended with Lat. 

? Eth. renders “with care,” and Lat., “ diligenter” ; but as they are 
both renderings of }3t913, Exod. xii. 11, I have translated accordingly. 

2 Eth. Lat. LXX., Exod. xii. 9, and Vulg., render “feet,” but I have 
rendered “legs,” as more truly representing 82, 

4 Corrected from Lat. Eth. MSS. give, for “no bone of the children of 
Israel shall be broken.” 
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it written and ordained that they should eat it in the sanctuary of 
the Lord. 18. And when the children of Israel come into the land 
which they are to possess, into the land of Canaan, and have set up 
the tabernacle of the Lord in the midst of the land in one of their 
tribes until the sanctuary of the Lord has been built in the land, let 
them come and celebrate the passover in the midst of the tabernacle 
of the Lord, and let them slay it before the Lord from year to year. 
19. And in the days when the house has been built in the name of 
the Lord in the land of their inheritance, they shall go there and 
slay the passover lamb in the evening, at sunset, at the third part of 
the day. 20. And they shall offer its blood on the threshold of the 
altar, and place its fat on the fire which is upon the altar, and they 
shall eat its flesh roasted with fire in the court of the house which 
has been sanctified in the name of the Lord. 21. And they will not 
be able to celebrate the passover in their cities, or in any place save 
before the tabernacle of the Lord, or before his house where his 
name dwells ; they will not go astray from the Lord. 22. And do 
thou, Moses, command the children of Israel to observe the ordi- 
nances of the passover, as it was commanded unto thee ; declare thou 
unto them every year, and the day of its days, and the festival of un- 
leavened bread, that they should eat unleavened bread seven days, 
(and) that they should observe its festival, and that they bring an 
oblation every day during those seven days of joy before the 
Lord on the altar of your God. 23. For ye celebrated this festival 
with haste when ye went forth from Egypt till ye entered into 
the wilderness of Sfr; for on the shore of the sea ye completed 
it. 


L.—And after this law I made known to thee the days of the Sabbaths 
in the desert of Sinai, which is between Elam and Sinai. 2. And I 
told thee of the Sabbaths of the earth on Mount Sinai, and I told thee 
of the years of Jubilee in the Sabbaths of years: but the year thereof 
I did not tell thee till ye entered the land which ye were to possess. 
3. And the land also shall keep its Sabbaths while they dwell upon it, 
and these shall know the year of Jubilee. 4. Wherefore I have 
ordained for thee the year-weeks and the yearsand the jubilees: there 
are forty-nine jubilees from the days of Adam until this day, and 
one week and two years: and there are yet forty years to come 
(lit. “distant”) for learning the commandments of the Lord, until 
they pass over into the land of Canaan, crossing the Jordan to the 
west. 5. And the jubilees will pass by, until Israel is cleansed from 
all guilt of fornication, and uncleanness, and pollution, and sin, and 
error, and dwells safely in all the land, and there will be no more an 
adversary (lit.a Satan) or any evil one, and the land will be clean from 
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that time for evermore. 6. And behold the commandment regarding 
the Sabbaths I have written down for thee, and all the judgments of its 
laws, 7. Six days shalt thou labour, but on the seventh day is the Sab- 
bath of the Lord your God. In it ye shall do no manner of work, ye 
and your sops, and your men-servants and your maid-servants, and 
all your cattle, and the sojourner also who is with you. 8. And the 
man that does any work on it shall die: whoever desecrates that day, 
whoever lies with a wife, or whoever says he will do something on it, 
so as to set out ona journey thereon! regarding ? any buying or selling: 
and whoever draws water which he had not prepared on the sixth day, 
and whoever takes a burden to carry it out of his tent or out of his 
house shall die. 9. Ye shall dono work whatever on the Sabbath day 
save what ye have prepared for yourselves on the sixth day, so as to 
eat, and drink, and rest, and keep Sabbath from all work on that day, 
and to bless the Lord your God, who has given you a day of festival, 
and a holy day, and a day of the holy kingdom for all Israel: such is 
that day among their days for all days. 10. For great is the honour 
which the Lord has given to Israel that they should eat and drink 
and be satisfied on that festival day, and rest thereon from all Jabour 
which belongs to the labour of the children of men, save burning 
frankincense and bringing oblations and sacrifices before the Lord 
for* days and for* Sabbaths. 11. This work alone shall be done on 
the Sabbath-days in the sanctuary of the Lord your God ; that they 
may atone for Israel with sacrifice continually from day to day for 
a memorial well-pleasing before the Lord, and that he may receive 
them always from day to day according as thou hast been com- 
manded. 12. And every man who does any work thereon or goes a 
journey or tills (his) land, whether in his house or any other place, 
and whoever lights a fire, or rides on any beast, or travels by ship cn 
the sea, and whoever strikes or kills anything, or slaughters a beast 
or a bird, or whoever catches an animal or a bird or a fish, or whoever 
fasts or makes war on the Sabbaths: 13. The man who does any 
of these things on the Sabbath shall die, so that the children of Israel 
shall observe the Sabbaths according to the commandments regarding 
the Sabbaths of the land, as it is written in the tables, which he 
gave into my hands that I should write out for thee the laws of 
the seasons, and the seasons according to the division of their days. 


Herewith is completed the account of the division of the days. 
R. H. CHARLES. 





’ Or “say thereon regarding to some work that he will do it early 
thereon.” (B.) 
? MSS. “and regarding.” 3 Or “of.” 










































Critical Notices. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Eduard Konig’s ‘‘Introduction to the Old Testament.”’ 


(Collection of Theological Manuals. Part II., 1st Section. 
Bonn, 1893.) 


THE above-named work has been added to the various manuals 
containing introductions to the Old Testament. The reasons which 
induced the author to work up afresh the materials contained in the 
many excellent treatises which have appeared uutil now are briefly 
stated in the Preface. The author's intention is to give the “ casting 
vote” to the evidence afforded by the History of Language “in deter- 
mining the problems connected with the History of Literature in the 
Old Testament.” The author says further that “he had to offer the 
results of recent investigations with regard to many points in con- 
nection with the History of the Text, the Canon, and the Rules for 
the Exegesis of the Old Testament.” 

As a matter of fact, the chief stress has been placed upon these 
latter points, which have been treated in much more detail than in 
those works which have hitherto appeared upon the subject. It can 
only be determined after mature investigation, a task which would 
require much time, how far our author has succeeded in finding 
a solution for the problems counected with the History of Biblical 
Literature by bringing to bear upon these problems new observations 
with regard to the historical development of the Hebrew language 
within the range of the Old Testament. We shall, therefore, pass 
over this portion of the book. We shall also omit to notice those 
parts in which the author does not promise anything new upon the 
question, and simply confine ourselves to those divisions which treat 
of the ‘“ Sources and Adventures of the Text,” “the History of the 
Collection and the Canon of the O'd Testament, and the History of 
the rules and methods of Exegesis.” 

We are pleased to be able to state that the author has treated the 
History of the Text as well as that of the Exegesis of the Old Testa- 
ment upon a much broader basis than has been the case in former 
Introductions. He has, in a comprehensive and scholarly manner, laid 
under contribution the literature of the 17th and 18th centuries 
devoted to the subject, and with exemplary industry made himself 
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acquainted with the later Jewish literature. We can easily convince 
ourselves of the results of such labours, on comparing the striking 
portions of the Introduction under review with the corresponding 
portions of preceding works. But, as it generally happens with 
attempts in a new field, misconceptions and errors are not wanting, 
even in this instance. A mistake may be easily made when travelling 
along untrodden paths, and it is no reproach to an author to say that he 
has not always hit on the right thing. In order, therefore, to antici- 
pate the danger which might threaten such as are little acquainted 
with this branch, and likely to be misled by relying on the reputa- 
tion of the author, I herewith submit the following corrections :— 

On p. 18 the author quotes from the Mischna Shabbath, IX. 6, 
1029, This form, which is apparently a noun, does not occur at all, 
There occurs in the £ditio princeps of Surrenhusius’ edition of the 
Mishna and in all the editions of which I have availed myself, 
11213? JIN PyIYOw, The Waw is mater lectionis for a short kametz. 
In the same part we find o5n 725n, translated “a wise Talmudist,” 
instead of “a scholar.” On p. 20 there is the question concerning 
3n> Dn and and wdyy. The first expression is correctly brought 
by Hivernick in connection with ADM ABWNdD (Shabbath, 103); 
ef. Sifre, II. 36). Konig rejects this explanation and says, “ As 
regards determining the age of scrolls written in Tam-character, the 
character would simply offer a terminus a quo, if we say that this 
style of writing received its form from a grandson of Rashi, named 
Tam, viz., in the 12th century, which would seem more natural in the 
case of Tam-Tephillin and Rashe-Ksaf (Tychsen, Zent., 267), than, 
¢.g., to assume, with Havernick, § 50, that Tam-Ksaf is derived from 
mon mand (Shabbath, 103d) i.c., faultless style of writing.” Such a 
statement dare rot be repeated. Tam Tephillin (correctly Tephillin 
of Rabbi Jacob = Tam, according to Gen. xxv. 27) has no reference 
to the art of writing, but to the contents of the capsules (phylacteries) , 
in which point R. Jacob differed from his grandfather; but here is 
not the place to discuss the point. Rashi-kethab is the name, at the 
present day, of the character in which the commentaries are printed 
in the Bible editions. I am unable to assert how old this expression 
may be. 

On p. 29 we read, in inverted commas, thus:— “ A book which is 
not corrected (1312), R. Ame adds, within thirty days, may be (1719) 
destroyed” (Kethuboth, 19h). In the passage referred to we read :— 
nine ami ov owsy sy ‘ON 139 ION AND IRY AD INK 
may poaxa jown bs tox imine ow tdi px, which means 
that one may keep a book uncorrected for thirty days (according to 
Job xi. 14), after which time it has to be corrected. Kénig read instead 
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of inynv, ine, which could not have happened had he read the 
continuation of the verse quoted. 

Ib., line 2:—“The Scroll of the Law ‘dare not be placed on its 
face, 7.¢., so that the beginning lies underneath,’” etc. The reference 
is to Sopherim, ITI. 14 (no source is given), and should be translated : 
“The Scroll of the Law dare not be placed upon the written side” 
(cf. Frubin, 98a). 

Page 30 deals with the various versions of the account concerning 
the three Scrolls of the Law found in the Temple court. In treating 
(p. 35, n. 2) of the oldest source, our author should not have omitted 
Sifre If. 3,5,6. Furthermore, we must bear in mind that the account 
in Sopherim 6, 4, cannot possibly be the most ancient, for the simple 
reason that it is adduced in the name of Simon ben Lakish, an Amora 
living in the third century, and is consequently later than the account 
given in Sifre and the Jerusalem Talmud (7Zuanith, 68a), in which 
it is given anonymously as a Baraitha. From internal evidence also 
the text in Sopherim appears a derivative one, for a copy can surely 
not be called “Book with &'7,” if the X'7 does not once appear in 
the Kethib of the same. This would certainly be, according to Prof. 
Ko6nig’s conception, a ucus a non lucendo. The missing eleventh N'n 
in Aboth de R. Nathan, c. 34, which is left out by Miiller, Schechter (in 
his edition, 1887) and Kénig, might be contained in the verse quoted 
from Genesis xx. 5, if we presuppose that not alone &'7} but also the 
expression immediately preceding, N17 °NiNN, has, contrary to the 
Massora, to be written with Yod. 

On p. 31 we find 132? instead of 8222, The word is derived from 
the Aramaic, and there is no reason for punctuating it otherwise than 
as Aramaic, which, by the way, corresponds to the traditional pronun- 
ciation. 

On pp. 32, 33, the author tacitly assumes my explanation of the dot 
over the Yod in 9°93) (Gen. xvi. 5) [Masoretische Untersuchungen, 
pp. 17, etc.]. I cannot understand why in place of the classical passage 
in Sifre (on Numbers ix. 10) the derivative later source, Numeri Rabba 
(on III. 39) is quoted. Regarding the controversy (ib. Note), I will 
only state that I did say in my work, p. 7, that the dots called for a 
settlement, but not that the reading proposed through them was the 
“ only correct one.” It follows beyond doubt from the explanation 
concerning these dots in Sifre and other passages, that (as I have 
proved) in place of the elements of the text which were dotted, others 
had to be put. Why, Kénig himself assumes this. But this does not 
imply that the text proposed, which perchance rested upon some MS, 
as a basis, was the better one, or had more evidence in its favour. 
Were this the case, it would undoubtedly have been admiited into 
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the text, and the reading which we have now in the text would have 
been marked by dots. The objection that no other reading is expressly 
proposed has no force, if we consider that the dots point back to the 
time in which no marginal notes were thought of. In support of this 
assertion, we may instance what has already been said concerning }}~D 
(Deut. xxxiii. 27), where the better reading was simply admitted into 
the text without attention being called, by means of a marginal note, 
to the other reading. Kdénig might just as well have offered the ob- 
jection against his own view, inasmuch as he assumes that, by means 
of the dots, another reading is suggested. Why is the other reading 
not noted in the margin ? 

Page 35 (§ 11) deals with “the old Jewish practical labours with 
regard to the text of the Old Testament which are not mentioned in 
the Talmad.” The author’s intention is to bring forward such data 
bearing upon the history of the text as were not yet known in 
Talmudic times; and yet he adduces in the first instance the “ Emen- 
dations of the Sopherim,” of which eleven already appear in the 
Mechiita. This is the more surprising as our author himself mentions 
the Mechilta. One error occasions another, for, from the circumstance 
that the Ziqqin Sopherim are not mentioned in the Talmud, he draws 
a chronological deduction. He remarks, namely, on p. 41:—“ It is 
unsafe to refer the Tigqqiin Sopherim back to Ezra (§ 11, etc.), if only 
on account of the consideration that this questionable correction 
was not mentioned in the Talmud.” 

Page 36. }).3D does not mean “ to propose a marginal reading,” at 
least it is not the sense in which those instances have to be taken 
which occur in large number in our present Massora. The said expres- 
sion denotes, “one might think,” “one might wrongly opine.” Origi- 
nally }"2D migbt perhaps have had something of a polemical character, 
designed against the current reading (Geiger), but the greater part 
of those instances occurring in the present Massora are simply 
intended to prevent a possible error. Our author's statement is pecu- 
liar, when he says :—-‘‘ The view of Capellus (3, 15, 19), that Qarjan 
and Sebirin simply imply the difference between older and later pro- 
posals, does not receive strong confirmation, but he might have 
brought forward in their favour that the name of the first generation 
of the post-Talmudic doctors was Saboreans, 7.e., authors of a mere 
M71D ‘opinion.”” What is meant to be proved by this reference ? 
That 12D=to opine? Or is Konig of opinion that the Saboreans were 
already styled thus by their contemporaries? Or are the Saboreans 
the authors of the 7»w2D? (Cf. also pp. 48 and 131.) 

Page 40. ‘Jerome has, it is true, de-cribed the dotting in Gen. 
xix. 33 as one clearly shown in the text (‘Adpungunt de super, 
etc.’), while, in reality, he adopts some of the Qeres by preference.” 
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The dots are perhaps 500 years earlier than Jerome, as is proved 
by the sources themselves It will, therefore, not do to mislead the 
reader by means of such quotations as to the age of these dots. 

On p. 47, line 16, read (instead of D171) D171 = Rome. 

Of p. 84, n. 1, it should be observed that I have not contested the 
hanging Nun in 7&3) (Judges xviii. 30), since I stated clearly (Masso- 
retische Untersuchungen, 49), that it probably arose about 300. I only 
made the remark, which is of secondary importance, that “that no 
mention is made,” in Baba Bathra, “that the Nun is a hanging 
one.” 

It is to be regretted that our author, who admits the results of my 
investigations, in spite of his objections against subordinate points, 
which, however, need scarcely be taken into account, yet again elects 
to throw a dangerous obscurity about the proper understanding of 
the Talmudic-Massoretic quotations by means of such expressions as 
the following (p. 84):—“ The declaration of the Talmud on Judges 
xviii. 30 is a support of the opinion that also other peculiarities in 
the traditional Hebrew Old Testament were introduced, in order 
that meanings might be attached to them, e.g., in the case of the 
broken Waw in pid, which might hint at the idea that the peace of 
God made with Phineas, the son of Eliezer, has suffered a break, etc.” 
INo, this was not the case. The Doctors of the Talmud neither added 
to nor altered the sacred text by one iota fcr the sake of making it a 
peg on which to hang some les-on ; they might as well have altered 
every letter, for some meaning attaches itself to every tittle. All that 
can be established is this: that, whenever anything abnormal existed 
in the text, some meaning was given to it, or that through an 
explanation based upon a misconception, an alteration of the text 
crept in ; but never did it occur in the historical period of the his- 
tory of the Text that an opportunity was taken to alter the text with 
the object of making it serve mnemonic purposes. It is time that 
such an antiquated view be dismissed once and for all. 

According to this explanation we shall also have to reject the 
statement made on page 87, to the effect that “ there is some basis 
for the opinion that the abnormal appearances in the M. T. were, 
at least partially, brought out for the express purpose of hinting at 
theories.” Not a single passage can be adduced from Jewish Tradi- 
tional Literature in support of such-an opinion. 

On p. 90 there is an endeavour to prove “that even in the 
editing of the Talmud there was not the most scrupulous care exer- 
cised as regards quotations .... For, as an instance, corresponding to 
awn xd (Deut. xxiv. 19), we have J1wWN $3, Mischna Pea, 6,4. There 
can be no doubt that the X? was changed into the $3 which in 
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the Old Testament has the character rather of the dialectic and later 
Hebrew.” 

There can be no doubt that the xd and 53 did not interchange, for 
both Mishna and Talmud quote the prohibitions mostly with 52 and 
not with 8>. For this kind of interchange one could instance hun- 
dreds of examples (eg., y73N b3 AON $3, Deut. iv. 2, in Rosh 
Hashana, 28); 10° $53) nev $22, Exod. xii. 19; xiii.7 in Mishna 
Pesachim, iii. 3, and ix. 3, etc.). In such and similar examples, it is 
not a pussage from the Text that is quoted, but the command itself 
that is quoted, and this escaped the notice of Konig. 

Notice to p. 98, n.1, that the Own of the Samaritans is a ae 
phrasis of the Tetsageammaton, 

On p. 106, n. 4, the following passage (Megilla, 9a), $5 Sys poo 
Ins) INX=(King Ptolemy) went unto each individual (scholar), is 
translated thus: “ And each one was collected apart.” How can an 
individual be collected ? The author confounded D)3) with D935. 

On p. 108, mw 1051 (J. Megilla, i. 11 [71e, 1. 12]), which means 
“ they praised him” (the translator, Aquila), is translated, “ And they 
considered him beautiful.” Really one should not allow himself to 
be deceived by such questionable etymology (Ddp and xadas). 

We shall refrain from further observations touching individual 
statements contained in this first sub-division, as these will be treated 
elsewhere ; and we pass over to the third and fourth sub-divisions 
which are devoted to the History of the Collection and Canon of 
the Old Testament and History of its Exegesis. 

Page 446. The Baraitha Baba Bathra, 14), concerning the order 
and editing of the several books of the Old Testament is put three 
centuries too late. Some Baraithas only received their final form in 
the first half of the third century, i.e., after that time no more of 
them were composed ; but it cannot on that account be said that 
every Baraitha originates from the same period. By far the greater 
portion of these traditions may be traced at least one century further 
back, and specially the one Baraitha referred to bears the impress of 
its age on the face of it, because, in the first place, no author is men- 
tioned therein ; and secondly there is no mention of any controversy, 
both of which circumstances point infallibly to an earlier period. On 
the same page we meet with the peculiar statement, that the first 
mention that is made of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah having 
belonged to the Great Synagogue is to be found in the passage of the 
Dikd. Hat., 57, referring to Moses ben Asher (c. 900). Why, the 
Talmud already presupposes the fact that they did belong to it. 
Compare the passages of the Talmud which Fiirst has collected in his 
Kanon des A.T., p. 47, n. 8. 
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Page 447, n. 2. This is not clear to me. 

We need not criticise what our author on pp. 452-3 has to say with 
reference to the idea contained in 323, inasmuch as it would carry us 
too far. We would but remark that At AN AR OMNI 37 YAY 
(Shabbath. 30b ) cannot be rendered, ‘‘ because his words obscured one 
the other.” It is correctly given in pareathesis as “ coutradict.” The 
literal meaning of ND here is “ pulling down,” and not “ obscuring.” 

Page 457. “Or when Solomon is called a prophet in the Athiopic 
Church.” Why does our author not mention the Talmud also, con- 
sidering that he cites Sota, 48), and translates this passage (447, n. 2) ? 

Pages 458 and 144. In the latter passage we read: “ Perhaps we 
should not overlook this point, that Christ many a time omits all 
mention of the name of Moses in those cases in which he refers to 
the Laws of the Pentateuch. Cf. the passive ‘It is said’ with the 
active, ‘But I say unto you’ (Matt. v. 21, 27, 31, 33, 38, 43). It can 
consequently not be insisted upon that the sayings of Christ were 
bound to be reproductions with literary historical accuracy.” How 
incorrect this whole method of proving things is may be realised 
when we call to mind that, in Jewish tradition, the passages of the 
text are usually quoted with the expression DNIw—“ it is said.” 
This minor point proves once again that, in questions of this sort, it 
is unsafe to take a single step without an exact knowledge of Jewish 
literature. 

Page 466. ‘ Zunz, 7, cites Sabbath, 116). There it states, “In 
[Bab.] Nehardea they took as the Perikope a section of the Kethubim 
at the meat-offering of the Sabbath.” What offerings were brought 
in Bab. Nehardea in the third century? The meat-offering has been 
derived from the slavish rendering of the two words SN3W7 NNNIDI 
=at the Afternoon Service of the Sabbath. 

Page 477, line 15 from below. It should have been stated that it 
ought to have read, INYX NX) 3 NX 773". 

Page 514. To be brief, n25n comes from the Aramaic; DDYD 
(judgment), being translated by xnpon (eg., Ex. xxi. 7; xxvi. 30). 
Schiirer, 2, 270, hits upon the right rendering when he says ‘ was gang 
und gabe ist.” Etymologically nabn is identical with 372. (Cf. 
J. Shebiith, iv. 1; 35a, line 24), as 32 is also used for 4279 (cf. 
Mech, xix. 4==62 , line 15, ed. Friedmann). 

33 is originally, as Dr. Bacher has shown, nothing else than 
exegesis. Kdénig quotes Bacher’s article, Jewish QuarRTERLY ReE- 
VIEW, 1892, but, strange to say, does not refer to this conclusion, 
and keeps to the erroneous translation “ Verkiindigen.” 

The inexperienced reader might easily contract wrong ideas from 
the following remarks regarding ~~ @ majori ad minorem 
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and a minori ad majorem: “I myself have found examples in Jerus. 
Sanhedrin, xii. 7, and in Rashi to Exod. xxii. 31 (p.515).” The ques- 
tion turns upon an inference which occurs numberless times in the 
Talmuds and Midrashim ; how then can we refer to Rashi? By the 
way, I cannot make out to what passage in Rashi reference is made, 
since Exod. xxii. has but 30 verses. 

Page 516. The example for 38 723 is incorrect. The source is not 
added ; one is referred to Wihner (380, 402, 483), which, however, 
is inaccessible to me at present ; but Bechoroth 7a is meant. Upon 
closer investigation and comparison with Sifra to 11, 2 (ed. Weiss, 
48a), we easily find that the passage of the Talmud under discussion 
has been misinterpreted, for it is not right to say that NY can only - 
be one of the smaller cattle, the offspring of either two sheep or two 
goats. 

“ These seven rules which the well-known Hillel the Elder investi- 
gated (Pirgé Aboth de R. Nathan 35 a8), formed the foundation of 
the thirteen rules of Ishmael. To these were added ‘the Rules of 
the Sages of the Gemara,’ and the ‘thirty-two Rules of R. Jose, the 
Galilean,’ aceording to which the Haggada is investigated.” 

What is meant by the “ Rules of the Siges of the Gemara,” I really 
do not understand. We only know of the seven Rules of Hillel, the 
thirteen of Ishmael, and the thirty-two of Elieser ben Jose, the 
Galilean ; others are not known. 

Jb. and p. 102. Concerning the use of letters for numerals 
(=Gematria) in Onkelos, the author cites (102) Numbers xii. 1, where 
MwWIT AWN is rendered by NNWDY RANK. Now Prof. Konig thinks 
that this rendering is only intelligible by reason of Rashi’s remark 
ANW MP’ KI2I2 Nw. This is undoubtedly incorrect, for the 
Targum, as far as I know, has not rendered one single passage upon the 
strength of a Gematria. The rendering in question springs from the 
explanation given in the Sifre i. 6 (Friedmann, 27a) ; AWD WD AND 
pwn S30 any m3 Aw ANDY }D MyI=JTust as the Ethiopian 
differs in (the colour of) his skin, so was Zipporab different by virtue 
of her beauty from all other women. Cf. also 525, n. 2. 

We should have liked more preciseness in settling the time of the 
composition of the Mishna. Kénig states generally, “c. 180 a.D.”’ (e.g., 
514); while on p. 522, Mishna c. 200”; and 516, “ Doctors of the 
Mishna, 30 B.c.—200 a.p.” One and the same writer dare not admit 
now the date given by one scholar, now that given by another, I 
consider 220 to be the probable date of its redaction, but within the 
narrow limits of this notice it is impossible to enter into details. 
It is beyond doubt incorrect to place the date of the redaction of the 
Tosephta at “c. 400” (although this date has found its adherents), as 
it appears on p. 522 in the following statement which, in other 
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respects, is also erroneous: “ The Palestinian Gemara (Completion, 
c. 350), and the Babylonian Gemara (c. 450), as also the additional 
[additional to what ?] collected Tosephta (Addendum, c. 400).” 

We should no longer use the term “Gemara,” for the ancients 
knew only of the expression “ Talmud”; besides, the translation 
« Completion” is incorrect, for 3 (from which the word N1DJ is 
formed) also signifies in the Talmud “to learn,” specially “to learn by 
heart,” so that Gemara secondarily=Talmud. 

We have to observe further, that it would be much nearer the 
mark to give c. 400 for the Jer. Talmud, and c. 500—550 for the 
Babylonian Talmud. This, too, is the place to remark upon the 
translation “ investigations ” for “ Midrashim,” which might lead to 
misconception, inasmuch as in the said works there are no “ investiga- 
tions.” It is best to render the expression by “ Commentaries,” just 
as on the same page the author renders Mechilta ‘‘Sifre” and “Sifra,” 
or “ Agadic Commentaries,” if one wishes to be particularly precise. 

It is also incorrect to define the Pesikta as a Commentary, “ giving 
reflections upon the Sabbath portions.” In the first place it does not 
contain, as one would imagine from Koénig’s words, reflections upon 
all the Sabbath portions ; and, secondly, it contains reflections also 
upon the Festival portions. (Cf. Zunz, Gottesdien. Vortrage, p. 190, 
etc., and Buber’s Ed., 1868, III.) 

The statement regarding the Midrash Rabba (t.) is also very 
strange: “Somewhat later are the Rabboth, i.c., the large Editions 
{with explapations] of the said Books, viz., the Pentateuch and the 
five Megilloth: Bereshith, Shemoth Rabba,” etc. Such a description 
would be more appropriate for the large Rabbinic editing of the 
Bible mby13 Mw pd, but not for the Midrash Rabba. The Rabboth 
are not large editions, with explanations, of the suid Books, but agadic 
remarks upon them, of various lengths, and dating from different 
times. 

The concluding words of the author of this work, which evidences 
so much scholarship and great industry, are devoted to the task of 
verifying passages from the Talmud. He says: “ Many a time a 
‘ste’? or ‘!’ is added to passages cited from the Talmud, as a 
sign tbat the respective quotations have been verified in accord- 
ance with past and modern information.” Prof. Konig thus 
attaches, and rightly so, great importance to the correct interpre- 
tation and precise rendering of the texts quoted ; I, therefore, cherish 
the pleasant hope that my remarks, aiming as they do for the most 
part at the same object, will be welcome to the esteemed author. 

Lupwie Burau. 


Budapest. 
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Introduction to the Talmud, by Dr. Hermann L. Strack. Second 
edition ; partly rewritten. Leipzig, 1894. viii. and 136 pp. 


Ir is most gratifying to see a second edition of the Introduction to 
the Talmud ; it shows the interest which the study of the Talmud 
excites. To maintain and satisfy this interest the present volume has 
doubtless contributed to no small degree, and the second edition will 
intensify it, 

The work contains everything which has reference to the study 
of the Talmud :—i. Prefatory Remarks (transcriptions, explanations 
of words, method of quotation) ; ii. Introduction to the Mishna 
(the Talmuds) and its parts; iii. Contents of the Sixty-three 
Treatises of the Mishna; iv. Treatises not belonging to the Canon; 
v. History of the Talmud ; vi. Chronological Table of the Doctors of 
the Law; vii. Characteristics of the Talmud; viii. Literature. We 
only miss an estimate of the Talmud in its relation to the general 
literature of the human race, specially to that of Judaism, and as to 
what place it has taken, and does take, among the Jewish people. We 
think, too, that it might have been advisable to have said something 
of the elements of the Methodology of the Talmud. 

As regards matters of detail, we would call the author's attention 
to the following :—In speaking, on p. 2, of mydya3 nyowp, which occurs 
in J. Horajoth, 48c., he translates the expression “large collections 
of Mishna.” But the passage in question does not at all refer to the 
Mishna in our sense of the word, but to Baraitha; this is evident 
from a comparison of parallel passages in Cant. Rabba on viii. 2, in which 
is added :—np1> mwa ooow TWOdnn nt, and in Threni Rabba, 
Introduction No. 23. It would have been better had the author adduced 
the more complete passage in Koheleth Rabba on xiii. 3, which is 
also supplemented by the words: j72 bibaw nbnn nt, “the 
Baraithas are scattered throughout the Talmud.” 

On p. 3c. the expression 1015 TyD>N AD} is wanting, meaning 
‘What is the inference?” ¢.9., Aboth V. 1. 

On p. 4 the author defines Halacha “ A mode of life regulated by 
the Law.” ‘This is never the meaning of the word. According to its 
etymology it would mean “an ordinance universally current.” In 
speaking of °)°DD nwn> nadn reference should have been made to 


Weiss’ wt 3 795, I. 71. 

At the top of p. 7 a few older names are given of several treatises 
of the Talmud; the full names should have been given side by side 
with the shorter, ¢.7., pin non next to pan. 
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The author devotes, on p. 14, a somewhat lengthy note to the 
much-discussed word X71. My opinion is that it is derived from 
the Aramaic ‘O%=conjecture, ¢.g., the well-known Talmudic expres- 
sion 273, “to assert something upon the strength of conjecture,” 
hence *X7=corn, which, upon the strength of a supposition, has to 
be tithed. 

P. 17. Note to yn; reference should be made to the Biblical yo, 
Exod. xxii. 28. 

P, 22 to 7 add:—In the Tosephta the treatise Beza is always called 
Jom Tob. The Tosephists do not supplement Rashi (p. 115), but the 
Talmud; vide Giidemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswesens in der 
Cultur der Juden in Frankreich und Deutschland (p. 42). 

The marginal notes occurring in the Talmud under the name of 
Dw j'S refer not only to the corrections of the Halacha by Moses 
ben Maimon, Moses of Coucy, and Jacob ben Asher (p. 116), but also 
to the latest Ritual Code, viz., that of Joseph Karo. 

The chapter on Literature requires a good deal of supplementing, 
although, considering the dimensions of modern Jewish literature, it 
would be difficult to attain completeness in this respect, nor would 
the attempt be of much avail. But under no circumstances should 
the following works be omitted :—Hirschfeld’s Halachische Exegese, 
Derenbourg’s Histoire de la Palestine, and Butt’s Mnemotechnik des 
Talmud. 

We would also call attention to these minor points : —P. 9, note 2, 
for ‘YW read "31; p. 6, etc., for ninny read ninny; the name of 
(738, one of the Asntapion, heuta be Abahu, not Abuha (p. 6, note) ; 
p. 18, DY37n Mw and not Nw; p. 52, nisdyi pyin and not pyn; 
p. 102, the Dagesh in wpiny is wrong, alter to wpry, etc. ; p. 103, 
§ 3, has no heading, it should be headed “ Specimen of Translation. se 

Printer’s errors :—P. 16. "2%; p. 19, }'311Y; p. 45, O°; p. 66, 
72D; p. 75, WDE instead of wiy; p- 77, })5%) instead of BW ; 
p. 101, 538, ete. 

These errors and differences which have here been pointed out can 
naturally not detract from the merit of the author’s work ; they have 
only been referred to with one object, and that is, that they may be 
corrected, should a third edition of this volume appear. 


SAMUEL Krauss, 
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Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Boblischen Wissenschaft, von Dr. 
ABRAHAM KUENEN; aus dem Hollindischen tibersetzt von K. 
Buppve. Freiburg t. B. und Leipzig, 1894, J. C. B. Mohr. é 


THE treatises collected in this volume have long since taken their 
place among standard authorities. Most Old Testament students are 
familiar with their titles, few probably with their contents. Buried 
in learned periodicals and written in Dutch, they have hitherto been 
inaccessible to the average reader. In the Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
of July 22nd, 1893, Prof. Budde, after paying an eloquent 
tribute to the life and labours of Dr. Kuenen, drew special attention 
to his articles in the Theol. Tijdschrift as the finest specimens of the 
critical method, and lamented the fact that no translation of them was 
to be had. A few days after the appearance of his article Prof. 
Budde received from the publishers a request to collect and translate 
this series of studies. The present volume is the result. It exhibits, 
we need hardly say, all the well-known characteristics of Kuenen’s 
work, lucidity, directness, uncompromising honesty. The critical 
weapon is passionless cold steel of the finest temper, and it is wielded 
by the hands of a master. 

Prof. Budde, in his interesting introduction, written with the 
enthusiasm of a disciple and the warmth of a personal friend, dwells 
upon the moral qualities of Kuenen’s work. Spiritual interests are 
kept under studious reserve; they find expression in the manner, 
rather than in the matter of his treatment, the moral impression is 
conveyed in an intellectual form. There is something exhaustively 
satisfying in the whole process of the induction ; we gird ourselves to 
new efforts as we follow him ; his mastery takes hold of us; we are 
invigorated through and through. Hence this volume will serve the 
student as a drill-book in critical method. Robertson Smith once 
said that these studies are, perhaps, the finest things which modern 
criticism has to show; and Wellhausen has declared that the article 
on the Composition of the Sanhedrin would have been epoch-making 
if any one had read it.! Now, at last, it has been republished in a 
form which will enable it to produce on the many the effect which 
has, so far, been limited to the few. 

The contents of this volume cover a wide range of subjects. An 
article on “ Critical Method,” which originally appeared in English in 
the Modern Review, 1880, comes first. It is important, as introducing 





1 See Prof. Wicksteed’s appreciative article on Kuenen in Vol. IV., pp. 
571-605 of this REVIEW. 
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us to the principles and point of view of the author. Next we have 
studies in post-biblical history, which discuss the composition of the 
Sanhedrin, the genealogy of the Massoretic text, and the men of the 
Great Synagogue. Then we are carried down to the Protestant 
Reformation in a review of Hugo Grotius’ position as an inter- 
preter of the Old Testament; then comes a discussion on the 
“ Melecheth of heaven” in Jeremiah, and then a long investiga- 
tion of the chronology of the Persian age. Thus far all these studies 
were first communicated in the form of academic lectures, and after- 
wards published in the Transactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Amsterdam. The articles which remain are collected, with one excep- 
tion, from the Theol. Tijdschrift between 1880 and 1890. Most of 
them deal with the criticism of the Hexateuch and the history of 
Israel. They are, primarily, reviews of the works of Dillmann, 
Baudissin, Renan, Kittel, Baethgen, and others, as they appeared 
from time totime. New Testament criticism finds a place in a dis- 
cussion on an extravagant theory of the origin of the Greek text. It 
must be confessed that these reviews are not so interesting, and do not 
possess the same quality of permanence, as the more directly con- 
structive studies. Incidentally, of course, Kuenen takes occasion to 
state his own views while criticising those of others; but, as his own 
views are generally accompanied by a reference to the Onderzoek 
or the Godsdienst, they may be more conveniently consulted there. But 
it is highly instructive to observe the way in which Kuenen treats 
his authors, he is always so respectful and fair-minded, so ready with a 
word of approval whenever it can be given. Even the extravagancies 
of M. Vernes are dissected with the most patient care. There is not 
wanting, too, a certain amount of judicious banter ; but what strikes 
us most is the clear thinking and firm statement by which all these 
reviews are marked. 

The student will probably gain most from the studies which 
deal directly with obscure problems of criticism and history. Among 
these may be mentioned especially the article on Gen. xxxiv. (the 
avenging of Dinah)'; and on Ex. xvi. (manna and quails), where it is 





1In Gen. xxxiv. 13 ali the sons of Jacob form the treacherous plan to 
slay Shechem and his father ; why, then, was it carried out by Simeon and 
Levi alone? Kuenen, p. 275, replies that Simeon and Levi, according to 
the earliest tradition (Gen. xlix. 5-7) must remain the principal actors ; 
they were first in the field. But is thisa sufficient explanation? According 
to another early tradition they and Dinah alone were the children of the 
same mother, Leah (Gen. xxix. 33 f. J; xxx. 21E). The two brothers 
would naturally be foremost in avenging the outrage upon their own 


sister. 
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noticeable that Kuenen parts company with Wellhausen and others, 
and refuses to assign any part of the chapter to J. It belongs, as a 
whole, he maintains, to the Priestly Document, the sections usually 
assigned to earlier narratives being due to interpolation or redaction 
(verses 4, 5, 25-30) influenced by a desire to lay additional emphasis 
upon the law of the Sabbath. Thus Ex. xvi. is to be regarded as the 
post-exilic counterpart to Num. xi. JE, which presents the ancient 
form of the manna and quails tradition. 

It is beyond the scope of the present notice to give anything like 
an analysis of the different studies in this volume ; but it may not be 
out of place to introduce readers to what is, perhaps, the most 
generally interesting study of them all, and a characteristic specimen 
of Kuenen’s treatment, the article on the Composition of the 
Sanhedrin (pp. 49-81). Without going into the details of his 
thorough-going discussion, we may briefly sum up the main results. 

After noticing the great diversity of opinion among scholars on the 
subject of the Sanhedrin, some, as Zunz and Graetz, holding that it 
was a fundamental and regular part of the Jewish constitution from 
B.C. 142 to a.p. 70, with the “deliverers of tradition” as its presi- 
dents, others, as Jost, contending that it existed more in theory than 
in fact, its powers being usurped by the High-priesthood, Kuenen 
proceeds to examine the three authorities of highest rank — the 
Talmud, the New Testament, and Josephus. 

a. The Sanhedrin of the Talmud is composed of seventy-one 
members,' under a Nasi, or president. The qualifications for member- 
ship are not clearly stated. ‘“ All have a voice in matters of taxation 
and finance (i.¢., can become members of the lesser Sanhedrins), but in 
matters of life and limb only priests, Levites, and those related to 
priestly families, can deliver judgment ” (7.¢., are eligible for the Great 
Sanhedrin). On the question of the appointment of members and of 
qualifications for the presidency no direct information is to be had. 
We infer that a reputation for wisdom, skill in the law, humility and 
obedience, would mark out a man .as a suitable candidate for ad- 
mission ; and we are told that a vacancy might be filled from the 


ranks of the “ disciples of the wise ” (D'D3N mpnbdn), the “ disciple ” 
being received into the Sanhedrin with a “laying-on of hands” 
(73D). This Supreme Council was the ultimate court of appeal in 
all legal matters ; to transgress its decision was a graver offence than 
to transgress the law itself. The relations between the High Priest 
and the Sanhedrin are not defined ; but it is implied that he is not 
exempt from ite jurisdiction. “The High Priest delivers judgment, 
but may himself be judged.* There is no trace in the Misbna that he 





1 See Num, xi. 4-34, ? Mishna, Sanh. cap. iv.§2. 3 Sanh. cap. ii. § 1. 
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was the regular president in virtue of his office. The “ successors of 
the men of the Great Synagogue,” Simon the Just, Antigonus of 
Socho, and the five ‘ Pairs” (M311) who followed, down to Gamaliel 
and Simon II., that is from about B.c. 300 to a.p. 70, were regarded as 
the chief men in the Sanhedrin. These are described in the well-known 
passage in Abéth as the organs of tradition. In the case of the 
“ Pairs,” the first was the Nasi, the second the Ab-beth-din. There- 
fore we may conclude that the Sanhedrin, according to the Talmudic 
conception, was in the main an assembly of Soferim, of those whose 
chief interest and experience was in the law in all its bearings. And 
yet it could not have been altogether occupied with the techni- 
calities which chiefly concerned the Sofertm; as the constitutional 
embodiment of the Jewish State it had political and social functions 
to perform. Hence, it is probable that the strictly “legal” constituent 
was supplemented by another which was devoted to affairs, 

b. From the Talmud we turn to the New Testament, The whole 
complexion of the case changes. The Sanhedrin is composed of 
“chief priests, elders, and scribes.” The “chief priests” are those who 
belong to eminent priestly families, related to the High Priest; the 
“elders” are probably laymen; the “scribes,” of course, correspond 
to the Soferim. It is further obvious that the High Priest (6 dpysepevs) 
is Nasi or President; it does not, however, follow that the Nasi, 
whether he were High Priest or some one else, would be called 
6 dpxtepevs, such an every-day word could not have been used in 
more than one sense. In the New Testament, then, the High Priest 
is President of the Sanhedrin. It follows that the statements of the 
Mishna with regard to the succession of Nasis are untrustworthy. A 
further proof of this is the account in Acts v. 34-40 of Gamaliel. 
He is none other than the grandson of Hillel, and according to the 
Talmud a Nasi of the Sanhedrin; but in the narrative of 8. Luke he 
is merely “a Pharisee, a doctor of the law, bad in honour of all the 
people.” He stands up and speaks in the Council, and delivers his 
opinion ; but it is as an ordinary member, not as president. 

c. It is clear that the New Testament does not agree with the 
Talmud on this subject, nor does Josephus. In the account which he 
gives! of the summoning of Herod before the Sanhedrin in the reign 
of Hyrcanus II. (8.c. 47) we find that the High Priest, who is also 
the Priace, is the President of the Sanhedrin, and that Sameas,? who 





1 Ant. xiv. 9, §§ 3-5. 
2 It is uncertain whether Sapéac is MOW jf pi~ow or MYov. In either 
case the argument above holds good ; for })PYO’ would be Ab-beth-din and 
MYOw Nasi; neither of them, therefore, ordinary members. See Strack, 
Die Spriiche der Vater, p. 12, note h. 
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according to the Talmud was a Nasi, is only an ordinary member. 
Again, in two later passages! Josephus tells us that the High Priest 
Hanan II. summoned a ovvédptov xpitav on his own authority, and 
that Agrippa was petitioned by Levites to call a meeting of the 
Sanhedrin to obtain a change of law in their favour, and with the 
consent of the Council their appeal was allowed by the King. Once 
more Josephus, in the account of his dealings with the Sanhedrin, 
expressly distinguishes Simon, the son of Gamaliel, from Ananus 
(Hanan IL), the High Priest?; the former is ‘of the city of 
Jerusalem, and of a very noble family, of the sect of the Pharisees,” 
certainly not the Nasi as represented in the Talmud. 

Thus we see that Josephus agrees with the New Testament as 
against the Talmud, and the evidence of the two former is all the 
more impressive from the very fact that it is obtained only from 
incidental references, In fact, the name of the Supreme Council is 
almost the only point common to the three authorities. Having 
discussed the constitutional question, the historical naturally comes 
next. Does the history of the Jews in the centuries immediately 
before and after the Christian era admit of the existence of such a 
body as the Talmud describes? Passing over the details which 
Kuenen gives in support of his answer, we will notice only the lead- 
ing conclusions. They are these :— 

a. The form of government under which the Jews lived after the 
time of Alexander the Great was practically an aristocracy, or, as 
as Josephus puts it, a woAcreia dptoroxpatixy per ddvyapytas. The High 
Priest was the head of the State ; he was associated in authority with 
the chief priests (of dpyiepeis), t.e., members of the great priestly 
families who had a seat and voice in the council, supported the 
policy of their chief, and set the tone of the government. 
Class rule was the order of the day, and the class-rulers were the 
priests—é dpytepeds xai 7 yepovoia. The Sanhedrin represented the 
aristocratic form of government. This exactly tallies with the 
accounts in the New Testament and Josephus. 

b. The Sanhedrin must have existed from at least the third 
century Bc. The first mention of it by name occurs in Josephus’ 
account of Hyrcaunus II. (above), but a royal edict shows that a 
yepovoia existed in the time of Antiochus the Great (203 B.c.), while 
the Books of Maccabees imply that the High Priest was at the head 
of it. This council was distinct from the djuos, and closely con- 
nected with “elders and priests.” It is difficult to date the origin of 
the national senate earlier than the beginning of the Greek age 
(330 B.c.). It may have been suggested by the national reforms 








| Ant. xx. 9, § land § 6. 2 Life, § 38. 
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inaugurated by Ezra and Nehemiah, but as an institution it is 
unknown at that early period. The Talmud refers its foundation to 
Moses, but this, of course, cannot be supported any more than the 
view that it existed in the days of Ezra, which can only be true if we 
suppose, as some have done, that “the Great Synagogue” was-the 
older name of the Sanhedrin. Now in Abéth, “ the Great Synagogue” 
precedes the “ Pairs,” ¢.¢., the Presidents. But we have seen that the 
latter are unbistorical, that, in fact, the Sanhedrin was not composed 
as the Talmud describes it. The entire conception of this piece of 
ancient history is therefore seriously discounted, in fact, it is impos- 
sible to accept it. “The Great Synagogue” may correspond to the 
Sanhedrin of the Talmud, but it has little or nothing in common with 
the Sanhedrin of history. 

c. We are now in a position to account for the development which 
the Sanhedrin underwent in the course of its existence. That changes, 
due partly to political necessity, partly to religious feeling, were 
gradually introduced into its constitution is only what we should 
expect. From Josephus, and from the New Testament, it is evident 
that at least as early as Hyrcanus II., and down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Soferim or law-men had a place in the assembly. Was 
this the case from the first? If not, when did the change come about? 
We have seen that the government of the State was in the hands of 
the priests and their families, Their first concern was religion, but 
they were bound also to pay attention to politics. Another party, 
however, was rising into power and influence, the party of men whose 
sole interest was the Law and the national traditions. They were “the 
men of the people,” uncompromising champions of the national faith, 
exclusive in their view of what the relations should be between Israel 
and other peoples. By degrees they forced their way into promi- 
nence; it became impossible to exclude them from the national 
senate, and in time the democracy of the Law became established in 
opposition to the aristocracy of the Priesthood. The rebellion against 
Antiochus Epiphanes was the turning-point in the accession of this 
democratic party to power ; they claimed to be the guardians of the 
inheritance of Israel; they were ready to fight and to die for the 
faith of their fathers ; in the eye of the nation they were the true 
Israelites. As they gained predominance in the State the old aris- 
tocracy died out, although the traditions of the priestly party survived, 
and from time to time recovered their supremacy. But henceforth 
the party of the Law became a determining factor in the government. 
The Talmud itself preserves the tradition of the accession of this 
party to a share in the counsels of the nation. It says that John 





' Dan. xi. 33, 35; xii. 3, 
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Hyrcanus establishei the “ Pairs.” However unhistorical this may 
be, it probably contains an element of fact, namely, that the Has- 
monean High Priests sanctioned the entry of the Soferim into the 
Sanhedrin, 

The question remains, how did the Talmudic conception of the 
Sanhedrin arise? It is hardly necessary to say that the Mishna and 
Gemara were committed to writing long after the aristocracy had lost 
their power by the break-up of the Jewish State. By that time the 
party of the Law was supreme; and the doctors of the Talmud held 
that the constitution which they were familiar with was the constitu- 
tion which had existed from the first. At the same time, their view 
contained some details of fact. It is an interesting point to work out 
the unmistakable connection between the Talmudic view and Num. 
xi. Either the Jews conceived their Sanhedrin on the model of 
Num. xi., or the latter must be a post-exilic interpolation. But this is 
impossible ; for Num. xi. is an early and independent document. 
Therefore, we conclude that the Talmudic doctors fashioned a more 
or less ideal constitution on the basis of the Mosaic ordinance, and at 
the same time connected it, according to their lights, with what they 
knew of the history of their national senate. 

It only remains to be said that the translation which Prof. Budde 
has given us reads extremely well, and bears clear traces of the 
scholar-like and vigorous hand from which it comes. It is a matter 
for congratulation that Prof. Budde has found time in the midst of 
his own multifarious labours to confer this boon upon all students of 
the Old Testament, who, as they use it, will realise afresh how much 
they owe to the master-mind of Kuenen. 


Magdalen College, G. A. CooKE. 
Oxford. 


Maimonides’ Arabic Commentary on the Mishnah. 


Ir was the merit of Pocock, the great collector of Hebrew and Arabic 
MSS. in the East—a collection which is the pride of the Bodleian 
Library—to have begun to edit parts of Maimonides’ Arabic Com- 
mentary on the Mishnah in his Porta Mosis (Oxford, 1655, and 
re-edited in London, 1740). It contains, not as Pocock wrongly 
says, the introduction to the tractate of Zeraim, but the general 
introduction to the Mishnah, followed by the commentary on Helek 
—the tenth chapter of the tractate of Sanhedrin (re-edited critically 
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by Dr. Wolff, Rabbi at Gothenburg, Sweden, under the title of “ The 
Right Chapters,” Leipzig, 1863). There follows in the Porta Mosis, 
lastly, the introductions to the Sedarim of Qodashim, Tohorot, and, in 
an appendix, of Menahot. Since Pocock, the Arabic commentaries 
of Maimonides had been used only fragmentarily, by some scholars 
who had access to the libraries which coutain such MSS., until 
Professsor Barth, of Berlin, continued Pocock’s tradition by 
publishing the Arabic Commentary, with an emended Hebrew 
translation of the tractate of Makkoth (Berlin, 1879 and 1880), 
The veteran Semitic scholar, M. J. Derenbourg, member of the 
French Institute, undertook a gigantic labour, viz., the Arabie 
Commentary, with a correct Hebrew translation, which was pub- 
lished by the society called D779) ‘SPO, 1886 to 1892. In- 
deed the Hebrew translation, as printed in some editions of the 
Mishnah, and in nearly all editions of the Babylonian Talmud, is 
searcely intelligible, for the translator was in fact less than a 
mediocre Arabic scholar, and did not understand Maimonides. 
These editions are besides full of typographical mistakes. We 
should have expected that a literary society for the publication of 
Maimonides’ Commentary on the Mishnah would bave been formed 
under the direction of the Paris savant, as is the case for the pub- 
lication of Saadiah Gaon’s works, in print and in MSS. Alas! such 
was not the case, for the rich Jews do not care for the glory of 
past Judaism, and no means were forthcoming for the honour of 
Maimonides. Maimonides now has to rely upon candidates for 
the doctor’s degree in German universities, some of whom 
take up small parts of his Commentary as their thesis, and some 
fragments have been published in volumes of collected essays. We 
are afraid that their best efforts are not equal to the difficult task. 
‘The candidates are, in the first instance, too young for such a critical 
edition, and, on the other hand, they have no material means for 
bringing out the Commentary on whole tractates. Thus we get from 
them only fragments, for which they had no means for consulting the 
best MSS. Of these fragmentary editions we may mention up to 
date the following :—The commentaries on Aboth I. and on Rosh 
Hashanah I. 3 and III. 1 (Berlin, 1890, in the Jubelsschrift, dedicated 
to Dr. J. Hildesheimer on the occasion of his seventieth year). In 
dissertations were treated, from 1891 to 1894, the Arabic commenta- 
ries, with the corrected Hebrew translations, on the tractates 
.Berakhot, Kilayim Demai, and Sanhedrin (1. to III.). 

We have now before us the edition of the Arabic Commentary 
of the tractate Peuh, with the corrected Hebrew translation, edited 
by Dr. David Herzog, which is again the subject of a dissertation, 
with instructive notes, on the orthography of the MSS. he used, as 
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well as on lexicographical points. We may expect soon the edition 
of the tractates Betsa and Hulin, as far as we know also in a disserta- 
tion. It will be seen that these authors do not try to complete one 
Seder of the Mishaoah, neither agree about the uniformity of the size. 
Thus we may say that of Maimonides’ Arabic Commentary on the 
Mishnah only Seder Tohorot (or Toharot) is published. 

A. NEUBAUER. 


Introduction to the Chronicle called 137 DY VID (in Hebrew), by 
Bir Ratner. Part I. Wilna, 1894. 


Tue author has undertaken a most difficult task with relation to 
the composition of the Chronicle, usually attributed to R. Yose ben 
Halafta. The real title of it, as will be seen from the edition in 
Medieval Chronicles 11., which will appear soon, is pw 77D, as it is 
stated in the Egyptian fragments of it; the epithet, 25, “the 
great,”’ sprang up when another Chronicle was composed, most likely 


in the ninth century A.D., which is called NOI ody a1 (The Minor 
Chronicle of the World). After a short preface about the method of 
this introduction, M. Ratner gives his minute studies and results in 
twenty-two chapters, which we shall indicate only, for it is impossible 
to go into details of the thousand quotations from Talmuilic and 
casuistic literature. First, naturally comes the investigation con- 
cerning the author of our Chronicle, the result of which is that, 
according to quotations in the Talmudic literature, R. Yose can- 
not be the author of it. Here comes a chapter about the date 
of the work, which, according to M. Ratner, was composed before 
the Mishnah was settled, since quotations in the Mishnah are 
excerpted anonymously from our Chronicle, and the Babylonian 
Talmud mentions it. The third chapter states the use of Pales- 
tinian Midrashim. The Jerusalem Talmud seems not to quote our 
Chronicle distinctly, but many quotations are certainly derived 
from it. Next, it is stated that R. Johanan is the compiler of our 
Chronicle as it lies before us. The sixth chapter shows that the 
Seder Olam was not always at the disposal of the Rabbis of the Tal- 
muds and the Midrashim. Next come proofs that the Geonim, down 
to the Tosaphists, had not always the Seder Olam at their disposal. 
Our author follows up with an important chapter, where it is stated 
thas the quotations of the Mishnah and the Talmud from our 
Chronicle are different_from the printed text. The tenth chapter 
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has for its object the variations of passages of the Bible with those 
quoted in our Chronicle, and also in the Babylonian Talmud. The 
next chapter treats of the sources of which the compiler of the 
Chronicle made use ; they are the older Midrashim, then the books 
mentioned in the Bible now lost, Josephus, Sirach, the Book of 
Jubilees, and non-Jewish historical books. Here our author shows 
very little sense of criticism. If the compiler of our Chronicle made 
use of Josephus, he could not have had at his disposal the lost books 
mentioned in the Bible. Next follow chapters concerning the history 
of Edom, Aram, Philistia, Assyria, and Persia. The following 
chapter refers chiefly to the history of the text of the Seder Olam, 
where also some MSS. are described, chiefly the one in the Bodleian, 
and another in the Royal Library of Munich, and many which the 
Yalqut Shimoni had at his disposal, and, finally, commentaries on the 
Seder Olam now lost, which existed in the eleventh century. The 
twentieth chapter is a criticism upon Zunz concerning the Seder 
Olam. Next comes the question of the commentary by the famous 
R. Elia Wilna. In all these chapters a great knowledge of Talmud, 
Midrash, and of later literature is displayed ; indeed, the verification 
of M. Ratner’s quotations would take months. We hope that he will 
publish soon the second part of his work, viz., The Text of the Two 
Versions of Seder Olam. 
A. NEUBAUER. 


Studien zum Buche Tobit. Von Dr. M. RoseNMANN, Berlin, 1894. 


THE enigmatic apocryphal book of Tobit has been left untouched 
by critics since 1879, when Professor Néldeke wrote an exhaustive 
article in Monatsberichte of the Academy of Berlin, on the occasion of 
the publication of the Aramaic text of it. It appeared that the last 
word had been said concerning this charming apocryphon. But it 
seems that this is not the case, for a young student points out in his 
monograph as above (apparently a do-vtor’s dissertation) facts in this 
book not noticed by predecessors. After a short introduction, dealing 
chiefly with the bibliography concerniog Tobit, our author treats, 1, of 
the marriage of agnates which occurs in Tobit, known from Num. 
xxxvi. 6, and one which is also the object of the book of Ruth. Dr. 
Rosenmann concludes shat, since the Pharisees never, even in theory, 
mention this custom in the Talwud, and, in addition to this, that the 
Megillat Taanit mentions the abolition of it, and since the Pharisees 
VOL. VIL. AA 
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arose in the time of John Hyrcanus (136 to 105), the book of Tobit 
could not have been written earlier than the first century B.c. 2. 
Next it is pointed out that Noah is called a prophet, just as in the 
book of the Jubilees, and that he did not marry a foreign woman ; 
her name is not given, but is mentioned in the Jubilees as Enzareh. 
No conclusion as to the date of Tobit’s parallel passages (iv. 13-15) 
is given. 3, treats of the destruction of Nineveh; 4, deals with 
Tobit’s view of Leviticus xix. 13, 17, 18. 5. The next part 
is instructive concerning the formalities of betrothal, from which 
the conclusion is drawn that Tobit must have been written be- 
tween the post-biblical epoch and the Talmudic period. What 
was the approximative time for the former and the latter? The . 
sixth part treats of iv. 17, viz., the putting meals on the tombs, 
the opinions of most interpreters are discussed. 7. Next comes 
a chapter on the eschatology in Tobit, from which our author finds 
that Tobit knows only of one destruction of the Temple, that of 
Nebuchadnezzar ; he mentions the ten tribes, who will return without 
a Messiah, and makes no allusion to a resurrection, which excludes 
the possibility that the book is a product of the schools of the 
Talmud, more especially since Aqiba says that the ten tribes are lost 
for ever. The concluding chapter is devoted to the Greek recen- 
sions A and B, of which A is the older, while B is a paraphrasis 
composed in the second century B.c. Our author has forgotten to 
give the date of the book of the Jubilees, which the author of Tobit 
seemed to know, and also whether the original of Tobit was Hebrew 
or Greek, for in the latter case the refutation from Talmudic sources 


would vanish. 
A. NEUBAUER. 


“ Light of Shade and Lamp of Wisdom,” being Hebrew-Arabic 
Homilies, composed by NaTHANEL IBN YESHAYA (1327). De- 
scribed, annotated, and abstracted by Rev. ALEXANDER Kouvt, 
Ph.D. New York, 1894, etc. 


Tue description of this interesting work of a Yemen Rabbi forms the 
second part of the “ Studies in Yemen-Hebrew Literature,” published 
as the Fourth Biennial Report of the Jewish Theologica! Seminary 
Association in New York. This institution deserves all praise for 
having followed the example of the Rabbinical schools of Breslau, 
Berlin, Budapest, Vienna, and Ramsgate, in adding to the annual 
reports an essay on Jewish literature. Paris and London, we hope, 
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will soon follow in the same way. If we are not mistaken, it was 
on my lamented friend, Alexander Kohut’s, instigation that one 
Rabbinical seminary in New York gave a sign of literary life, which 
he himself began when very young ; and we may say he sacrificed his 
life to Jewish studies, for alas! he died in the prime of his years, 
Deep sorrow prevents us from giving a picture of Dr. Kohut’s life 
and activity ; and his son, George Alexander, has appended to the 
present report a memoir of his father’s literary work. Moreover, 
my personal acquaintance with A. Kohut began only in December, 
1874, when I met him in London, where he came to coliect subscribers 
for the publication of his life-work, i.¢., the Aruch Completum ; risking 
his health, for he was brought up ina dry climate, he came to England 
in the depth of fogs and rains. His success was very small, and he 
found no Mecenas either in London or in Paris. Indeed, had he not 
been called toa Rabbinate at New York, where he found the Mecenas 
in J. H. Schiff, Esq., his life-work would have died in its infancy. I 
call it “ his life-work,” in spite of what critics said of his Aruch ; they 
have indeed judged the work without considering the difficulties 
which my lamented friend had to overcome. It is, and will remain, 
a standard work. If Kohut has explained many foreign words in 
the Talmudic literature from the old Persian instead of the Greek, 
the critic ought to have remembered that the editor worked in 
the mines of Persian literature and lexicography so long—it must 
not be forgotten that Alexander Kohut was the first to explain 
Persian influence as to religious and mystic ideas in the Talmud— 
as to become so fond of this language that he found the foreign 
words in the Talmud nearer to it than to Greek. Was the severe 
critic (who is one of my dearest friends) always sure of his explana- 
nation from the Greek ? Perhaps not ; we are indeed far from the time 
when we shall stand on firm ground concerning a definite solution of 
the foreign words in the Talmud. That the editor of the Aruch Com- 
pl. um has intentionally borrowed from Levi’s Talmudic Dictionary 
without acknowledging it we cannot believe ; it must have been by 
pure chance when he quoted the same passages as Levi did, since both 
lexicographers were acquainted with the same Talmud. 

But let us forget all these quibbles, and let us say a few words on 
the new path of literature on which my Jamented friend entered 
during the last years of his painful life. He took a fancy to the 
Jewish Yemen literature, which turned up suddenly in America, 
through the indefatigable Mr. Deinard, of Odes-a, who had to leave 
Rassia suddenly. The Libraries of Europe, public as well as private, 
were already provided with Yemen MSS., brought from Yemen by 
various travellers, when Mr. Deinard visited the East and brought 
consequently many duplicates. cy had thence to wander to 
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America, together with many belonging to the late Mr. Shapira, some 
to New York, and more to the Sutro Library in San Francisco. A. 
Kohut got restless, and was eager to continue his activity by publish- 
ing Yemen MSS. In 1892, he brought out exhaustive notes extracted 
from Dhamari‘s Commentary on the Pentateuch (see JEWISH QuaR- 
TERLY REVIEW, V., page 338) ; this was followed by the publication 
of Saadyah Gaon’s MiYwin, of which the last part appeared after 
his death (in the Monatsschrift of Breslau, vol. xxxvii.), as well as 
the poetical pieces which precede each Sidra in the Midrash Haggadol 
(ibid., vol. xxxviii.), and finally the present essay, which I shall 
notice only very shortly. 

Nethanel, son of Isaiah, wrote in 1327 a.D., a homiletical com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, MSS. of which are to be found in the 
British Museum, in the Bodleian Library, in the Berlin Royal 
Library, and some in private possession. Our lamented friend rightly 
identifies the Ibn Yeshayah quoted in an anonymous Yemen Midrash 
with our author ; I have overlooked this in my Catalogue, and the 
dates mentioned by our Nethanel are better given by Alexander 
Kohut than in other descriptions of this Midrash ; indeed, the date 
given in Kohut’s monograph, p. 16, is to be found in the Bodleian 
copy also ; on the other hand, the New York MS. has more introduc- 
tory passages in verse than that in the Bodleian. The figures and 
diagrams are the same as in the Bodleian Library, but they are so 
fanciful that it was not worth while mentioning them in my 
catalogue. These observations concern the first chapter. In the 
second A. Kohut gives the sources of Ibn Yeshayah, Hebrew as 
well as Arabic, with the passages where they occur. These authori- 
ties are not unknown. The third chapter is headed “Characteristic 
Features,” where the part on the geographical names is instructive ; 
so are also the polemical passages pro and contra Islam and Christi- 
anity, and the philological notes. The monograph concludes with an 
Appendix containing selections, Considering the state of health the 
deceased was in for some years, it is astonishing how well the mono- 
graph was carried through the press; still there are slips besides 
those given amongst the errata on the last page. 

If I mention that my lamented friend intended to continue his 
Yemen publications by editing the text of the Midrashim, of which 
two are so fully described in the two reports, scholars will understand 
what we have lost by the premature death of the editor of the 
Aruch Completum. s 4357 

A. NEUBAUER. 
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Geschichte der Juden in Rom von der altesten Zeit bis zur Gegenwart 
(2,050 Jahre). Von Dr. A. BERLINER. Frankfurt am Main, 1893, 
Two vols. (History of the Jews at Rome from the earliest time 


to the present, comprising 2,050 years.) 


Nosopy could have been better prepared for writing the later history 
of the Jews at Rome than Dr. Berliner, who has paid'so many visits 
to Rome, not only to investigate the Hebrew MSS. in the Vatican 
Library, but also the Municipal documents concerning the Jews. 
As forerunners he has already published two important pamphlets, 
viz., Aus den letzten Tagen des romischen Ghetto (1886), and Censur 
und Confiscation hebraischer Biicher im Kirchenstaate (1891), as well 
as articles which appeared in his Magazin fur die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, and elsewhere. 

The work is divided into two volumes. Vol. I. has for its object 
the history of the Jews in heathen Rome, viz., from 160 B.c. to 315 
a.D. Here we cannot expect many new facts, after Mommsen’s 
History of Rome, and P. Manfrin’s Gli Ebrei sotto la dominazione 
romana. Still, the complete apergu of this epoch is useful, and more 
especially the translation of the inscriptions in the catacombs. 

The second volume has for its object the history of the Jews in 
Christian Rome (viz., from 315 a.p. to 1885), which is divided into 
two parts: (1) From the beginning of the Christian domination (315) 
to the exile into the Ghetto (1555) ; (2) From 1555 to 1885. The first 
mention of a Jewish community at Rome is under Pope Gregory 
the Great; but it is most likely that the Jews had remained in 
Rome through all vicissitudes. Dr. Berliner discusses the synagogues 
which are reported at Rome, of which he mentions the Portaleone, 
Bozecco, and Gallichi ; others remain doubtful. 

Here follows a chapter which will be new for those who read, for 
instance, M. Rodocanachi’s book on the Ghetto; it treats of the 
literary occupation of the Jews at Rome. The first place is given 
to the famous liturgist, Eleazar Qalir, who, according to an hypo- 
thesis, lived in the eighth century at Portus, near Rome. It is not 
the place here to discuss this hypothesis. Dr. Harkavy, who believes, 
and perhaps rightly, that Qalir lived in Palestine (Tiberias), promises 
to bring forward his arguments, which we await with curiosity. The 
first literary Jew who may be said to belong to Rome with certainty 
was Meshullam ben Qalonymos, of Lucca. The Talmud scholars at 
Rome were, according to Haya Gaon (1032), not very important. Dr. 
Berliner mentions family names in Hebrew which were found at Rome, 
such as DYOIINN (de Rossi), D'MENN (de Pomis), OMYIN (Giovani), 
and others. There were many physicians and artisans. The pride of 
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Jewish learning at Rome was the famous Nathan, son of Jehiel, 
author of the Aruch. The father, as well as the two brothers, Abra- 
ham and Daniel, are also known; they are quoted as the ‘7 N’2 ‘2182 
Sym. The words of Benjamin of Tudela concerning his visit to 
Rome are then given (in German translation). The classical epoch 
finishes with the poet Immanuel ben Solomon, the friend of Dante, 
and the sons of Abraham, Y¥, Benjamin, and the more celebrated 
Zedekia. 

Next comes a chapter on the last Pope at Rome before the transfer 
to Avignon. It was Bonifacius VIII., one who could not bear oppo- 
sition, and naturally the Jews were the first to feel his hand, Sill, 
he favoured the Jewish physician, Angelo Manuel, whom he styled 
“ familiaris.” In a following chapter we find the names of Isaac 
Zarphati, Bonet de Lates, Jacob Mantino, Obadja Sforno, Elia 
Bachur, and others, concluding with the famous David Reubeni 
and Solomon Molkho. This carries us on to the sixteenth century, 
when we find at Rome seven synagogues, used by the Jews 
who immigrated from various countries, such as Italy, Catalonia, 
Castile, Sicily, besides the German and French Jewish colony, who 
had no special synagogue. Many of these synagogues had to be given 
up when the Jews were relegated to the Ghetto. This chapter is 
full of interest for the interior history of the Jews at Rome, being 
taken from documents in the Jewish archives. In these portions 
Dr. Berliner’s book is original, and very instructive. And with this 
ends Part I. of the second volume, which is followed by learned 
notes concerning the literary names mentioned. 

We come now to the second part, which begins with Cardinal Car- 
raffa, later on Pope Paul IV. (1555), who cut all the threads of life 
of the Jews by forbidding them to exist except in the Ghetto. This 
part is indeed, on the whole, the most interesting of Dr. Berliner’s book, 
and here are original documents in abundance. In the fourth chapter 
is given still more of the interior history of the Jews in Rome. The 
indexes which follow each volume greatly facilitate the finding of 
facts and literary matters. The last is completely ignored in M. 
Rodocanachi’s excellent book on the Ghetto. This second part does 
not lack notes concerning the documents used by the author, 

Dr. Berliner has done well to dedicate the first volume to F. D. 
Mocatta, Esq., an English Maecenas for Jewish literature, and the 
second to the memory of Samuel Alatri and Isidore Loeb. He 
also acknowledges his thanks to the keepers of various archives at 
Rome, and more especially to Signor Tranquillo Ascarelli, and his 
colleague, Signor Crescenzo Alatri, who put their knowledge of the 
Jewish archives at Dr. Berliner’s disposal. 

A. NEUBAUER. 
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Remarks of the Qaraite Abu-Yusuf Yaqub al-Qirgisani by Dr. A. 
Harkavy. Extract from the Russian “ Archwological Journal,” 
t. VIII., pages 247 to 321, with the title in Russian: Isvestia 
Karaima Abu-Jusufa Jakuba al-Kirkisani ove Yevreiskich Sektach. 


Amoncst the Karaitic treasures in the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg is to be found the theological work in Arabic of Jacob 
of Kirgqisi (the old town of Circesium on the Euphrates), written in 
937 a.D., with the title, “Book of Lights and Observations,” divided 
into thirteen parts, of which the first contains an extended introduc- 
tion, where the author, amongst other subjects, gives an account of the 
Jewish sects according to his knowledge. Of this interesting part Dr. 
Harkavy published the text in extenso, after having furnished some 
details of our author as well as an enumeration of his extant works 
and of those only known by quotations. The beginning of the first 
chapter is unfortunately missing; it seems to have contained the 
history of the origin of Qaraism, in Persia chiefly, but also elsewhere. 
We know most of these facts from later Qaraitic writers, who no 
doubt made use of Qirqisani’s treatise. In the second chapter, our 
author gives the history of the various Jewish sects, with the dates 
of their appearance. They are the following: (a) the Samaritans ; 
(b) the Rabbanites, during the Second Temple, beginning with Simon 
the Just; (c) the Sadducees, beginning with Zadoc and Boétos ; (d) 
the Maghars, or men of the Cave, one of them having the name 
Al-Iskanderani (the man of Alexandria), whose book is the most 
celebrated amongst this sect. Tuere is also a small book with the title 
of 17° 1D, which is also precious for the men of this sect ; Dr. Har- 
kavy suggests that by “this sect ” the Essenes are meant. (¢) There 
rose in the time of the Roman emperors Isi (Jesus) son of Miryam, 
who was crucified at the instigation of Rabbanites. (f) The 
Qariats who were found, as it is said, on the Nile, 20 Pharsangs 
from Fostat. (g) Then come the divisions of the Rabbanites, viz., 
the schools of Hillel and of Shamai. () Then follow the various 
forerunners of Qaraism. (1) Abu Isi of Ispahan, called Obadiah, and 
his followers, who were called Isuyin, at Damascus; (2) Yudgan, 
who it is said was a pupil of the former ; (3) The chief of the captivity, 
the famous Anan, a contemporary of Khalif Abu Jafar al-Mansur 
(780), who was very learned in Rabbinic matters, and whose work 
was translated from Aramaic into Hebrew by Haya Gaon and his 
father. Here the liturgist Yanai is mentioned. (4) Then followed 
Ishmael of Ocbar, in the days of the Khalif Al-Mustazam billah 
(942 a.v.). (5) After him comes Benjamin of Nehawend, who was 
also learned in Rabbinic matters. (6) Abi Amran of Tiflis (in Ar- 
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menia), culled also Musa al-Safrani of Bagdad ; (7) Malk al-Ramleh, 
Mishiyah of Ocbar; (8) Daniel of Qums, also called al Damagani. 
Qirgisani says: “This is all which reached us of these sects. The 
Qaraites of this time, who are derived from these various sects, 
differ so much, that we find scarcely two of them agreeing.” 

The third part contains the differences amongst the Rabbanites 
concerning precepts and ceremonies. The next chapter treats of 
those who represent God in a human dress, and attribute to 
him human action, such as we find in the books with the title 
op WY, App I Nvnix, the book attributed to Ishmael (the 
high priest), better known with the title of Seyow 914 mbon ; 
some others of these attributes are quoted in the Talmud, in the 
ethical treatise called XD" NNY (in the MSS. sometimes followed 
by Mi3N N30). There are also mentioned extracts from the 
following treatises, viz., 03792 77D, INNX Na wn and 39 192 Tn. 
Chapters v. to vii. give an account of the ritual of the Samaritans, 
of the Sadducees and the dwellers in caves. The eighth chapter 
has for its object the Christian religion, and is the oldest known 
document of the kind written by a Jew; here we learn for the first 
time that David al-Moqametz, a philosopher quoted by Abraham and 
Moses ibn Ezra, and also by Jedaiah of Bésiers (see Histoire Littéraire 
de la France, t. XXXI., p. 380, note 6, and addenda) was converted 
to Christianity, and that he translated from the Christian books, (in 
Syriac ?) a commentary on Genesis and on Ecclesiastes. It is said 
that David was converted at Nisibis bya man called 838), for which 
Dr. Harkavy proposes D}31),2¢., Nonnus. David's criticism on the 
Gospel is curious, and worth while translating in extenso. The full 
name of Almogametz is David ben Merwan ar-Raqi, known as popods - 
this last expression Dr, Harkavy proposes to translate “the leaper” 
(Hebrew yppody), i.e. David leaped from Judaism to Christianity, 
and probably back to Judaism, otherwise he would scarcely be men- 
tioned by the Jewish authorities. Perhaps, however, the Arabic word 
yopndsx is formed from the word 7p “a shirt or cloak,” and meant 
“ putting on another dress.’ The ninth chapter treats of the habits 
of the sect mynd, who agree partly with the Samaritans and partly 
lean towards the Christians ; for instance, they keep both the Sab- 
bath and the Sunday. Our author says here that he once believed 
that the sect of mynpdx sprang up after Christianity, until he read 
the book of al-Mogqametz with the title of ANION aNND (the 
meaning of which is uncertain), where it is said that Christianity 


is a combination of Sadduceeism and the sect called mynpox. The 
tenth chapter treats of the ceremonial differences between the 
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Rabbis in Syria and Babylonia (Irak). Chapters xi. to xviii. 
give the ceremonial differences between the Qaraitic sects mentioned 
above. Finally the last chapter treats of ritual differences between 
the Qaraites of the time of our author and earlier, from the sects 
mentioned above. 

It is certain that Jehudah Hadasi, in his book with the title of 
span dye § 91 (MS. 88), made use of Qirqisani’s present treatise, 
either ia the original Arabic or in a Hebrew translation. Whether 
Arabic writers, such as Masudi, Sharestani and more especially 
Magrizi, who treat more or less of Jewish sects, knew Qirqisani’s 
work is doubtful. This will have to be carefully investigated by 
any one who undertakes to give us the history of the Jewish 
sects according to Arabic and Hebrew sources. Bat it is difficult 
to take advantage of Dr. Harkavy’s learned introduction to his 
present monograph, because it is written in Russian, a language 
nearly unknown to Jewish scholars out of Russia. The same is 
the case with the Hungarian monthly Szemle, which has often use- 
ful pages concerning Jewish literature, that are lost for all except 
those who are educated in the Hungarian schools. The result is 
that they are consequently passed over, which will be the case 
also with articles and essays written in Russian. Patriotism is 
not necessarily shown either by language or by religion. We 
hope that Mr. Thatcher, of Mansfield College, Oxford, who is busy 
with a monograph on the Jewish sects, will be able to make more 
ample use of Dr. Harkavy’s learned essay, than we could, by the 
kind assistance of Mr. W. Morfill, Slavonic Reader in the University 
of Oxford. He will moreover give Hadassi’s information according 
to MSS., and not according to the mutilated edition of Gozlow 
(Crimea). 

A. NEUBAUER. 


Studien zur Geschichte der Orthographee des Althebraischen von 
Dr. Leo Barpowicz, Rabbiner der Israelit. Gemeinde in 
Moedling, Francfort-on-the-Main, J. Kauffmann, 1894, viii. 
and 112 pp. 


TuE object of Dr. Bardowicz’s treatiseis to demonstrate that the vowel 
letters alef, hé, waw, and yéd were not used so frequently in the Bible 
MSS. of the Talmudic epoch as in the masoretic text. He maintains 
Wellhausen’s theory that the employment of the vowel letters was 
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left to the choice of the scribes, but that the orthography was 
definitely fixed in the first century, or later on by the Masora. 
Supplementing this Dr. Bardowicz tries to show that this deficiency 
of vowel letters lasted several centuries longer. He supports his 
theory not only by passages from Talmud and Midrash with varying 
orthography, but also by the assertion that in those times the matres 
lectionis were easily dispensed with. On the other hand he endeavours 
to point out that the rabbinical prohibition of writing defectiva plene 
and plena defective was not known till the time of Maimfini. Consider- 
ing the complicated and rather unsettled nature of the subject, a 
lucid exposition of the way in which the vowel letters gradually pene- 
trated the text of the Bible would be of the highest importance, 
In reading Dr. Bardowicz’s book we cannot help appreciating the 
clearness of his propositions, the methodical arrangement of the matters 
under discussion, and particularly his intimacy uot only with the litera- 
tures from which he draws his arguments, but also with the writings 
of modern scholars on the subject. 

It is, however, a different question whether our real knowledge of 
the subject has been furthered by Dr. Bardowicz's learned investiga- 
tions, Do we now see clearer when and how the vowel letters—and 
this is the punctum saliens—came to be employed in the earliest copies 
of the Old Testament? This is doubtful. The uncertainty in this 
respect remains the same as before. It issignificant how cautiously 
Noeldeke expresses himself in his review of Wellhausen’s theory on the 
subject which Dr. Bardowicz otherwise justly considers the most impor- 
tant progress in the investigation of the question. Now Chwolson, in 
his essay on the quiescent letters, starting from the example of the Old 
Phoenician incriptions, is justified in drawing conclusions for Hebrew, 
but he decidedly goes too far. The Mesha inscription (ainth cen- 
tury), the genuineness of which is no more doubted, and of which the 
language more nearly approaches the Hebrew of the Old Testament 
than the Phosnician, shows in contradistinction to the latter a 
rather regular employment of the vowel letters at the end of words, 
and an occasional one in the middle. In the Siloah stone, which is 
more than one hundred and fifty years younger, and written in the best 
biblical style, we find vowel letters at least regularly in the Auslaut. 
Dr. Bardowicz bas omitted to take these facts into account at all, 
but they certainly give more conclusive evidence than the far younger 
sources, by means of which he endeavours to prove the contrary. 
The quotations from Ben Asher are rather colourless, as they admit 
both full and defective scriptions. The second one is, moreover, 
incorrectly translated, as DNY@Y DD3N *BO simply means, ‘ From the 
mouth of doctors instituted,” and probably does not refer to “ the 
sages” in the rabbinical sense at all. Dr. Bardowicz himself cannot help 
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admitting that the orthography of Talmud and Midrash as handed 
down to us, is itself open to much comment. The passage from 
the Midrash quoted (sub. D) may serve as an example where, 
as Dr. Bardowicz rather timidly suggests, we should naturally read, 
NN) KIpoaw Kon b3 (instead of IDM), signifying that the N— 
just as in N81), sub, E—is quiescent (in contradistinction to other 
forms, as Num. xv. 24, etc.). From Benveniste’s observation we 
only gather that the evidences from Talmudical passages are 
not absolutely to be relied on. Their defective orthography may 
also have other reasons, such as economy of space, time, writing 
material, etc. 

In this confusion, the real solution of the question may be found 
midway. We have in all probability to distinguish between the 
official text preserved in the Scrolls, and copies manufactured for 
public and private studies. As to the former, it will apparently re- 
main difficult to come to any safe conclusion at all ; but with respect 
to the latter, greater liberty may have been allowed, and here Dr. 
Bardowicz’s arguments are also much more satisfactory. In parti- 
cular those adduced in Chap. II. deserve attention. At all events, 
Dr. Bardowicz has, with great industry and learning, compiled a large 
mass of valuable material, for which we are indebted to him. 

H. HirscHFELD. 


V3 IBD Das Buch der Schipfung. Nuch den saimmtilichen Recen- 
sionen moylichst kritesch redigirter Teat, nebst Uebersetzung, 
Varianten, Anmerkungen, Erklirungen und einer ausfiihrlichen 
EFinleitung, von Lazarus GoLpscHMIDT. Frankfort-on-the-Main : 
J. Kauffmann (in commission). 1894. 


Mr. GoLpscHMIDT does not seem to be satisfied with the lesson 
given him by Dr. Neubauer in the Guardian (May, 1894), although 
its explicitness left nothing to be desired. However unpleasant the 
task, we must estimate his latest production at its true value, lest those 
who hope to find a scientific work be disappointed. Mr. G. correctly 
anticipates that his Schroffheit—or rather impertinence—will meet 
with disapprobation, but this ‘‘does not induce him to suppress the 
truth.” There is a great difference between truth, or what he styles 
truth, and the arrogance with which a tyro criticises Zunz, Graetz, 
and other scholars, in terms which would even be quite unbecoming 
between equals in age and importance. His translation of the begin- 
ning of Saadyah’s Arabic Commentary is wrong. Saadyah does not 
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say that Abraham was the author of the S. Y., but that it was ascribed 
to him, which the Hebrew translator expresses 1D IN OW by WR 
N72. The following conclusion is rather amusing :—Because the 
author of the S. Y. speaks Hebrew, the book must have been 
written in a time when Hebrew was spoken. It was therefore 
composed in the second century B.c. In spite of his assertions on 
the title-page, Mr. G. has not consulted all the recensions of the 
text, but he distorted the latter considerably. Let us hope that he 
will in future be more conscientious and painstaking. 
H. HirscHFELpD. 
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LITERARY GLEANINGS. 


By Dr. A. NEUBAUER. 


XII. 
The Hebrew Bible in Shorthand Writing. 


No medisval literature contains so many abbreviations as the 
Jewish in the Hebrew commentaries on the Bible, and the Talmudic 
treatises, and more especially in the stupendous literature of the 
casuistic Responsa. These abbreviations may be counted by the thou- 
sand, and they are moreover increased even now by writers who still use 
the Rabbinical language. Attempts to solve these abbreviations have 
been made since Buxtorf in his De Abbreviaturis Hebraicis, etc., 
Basel, 1640, up to the present time by the Abbé Perreau of Parma in 
his 1,700 Abbreviature e sigle (Parma, 1882), Autografia in 60 copies. 
These abbreviated forms consist chiefly of words of which the initial 
letters only are given ; ¢.g., to take the most common instances, the 
expression § y x, Which represents the words +5 Siy nx, “although,” 
and 43, which means py; 3)73, “ blessed be God.” But the greatest 
difficulty is felt in the solution of proper names. Let us take for 
instance a very frequent one, which is ja of which the 4 represents 
always the word Rabbi, the other three letters, viz., 5,44 may be Abra- 
ham ben (son of) Nathan, but also son of Nahman, of Nissim, or any 
other whose name begins with the letter n, not to speak of the fact 
that the 8 (Abraham) may represent names like Ahron, Elijah, Aryeh, 
and so on. It was economy of time and of paper which was the 
cause of these numerous abbreviations. In early manuscripts of the 
Talmud literature, we find fewer abridged forms of names and other 
expressions, but it is well known that disciples of the Talmud schools 
in Babylonia marked with initial letters the subjects which were taught 
there ; these marks are usually called }'9°D, which represents the Greek 
word onpeiov. When the Talmud was written down these muemonic 
letters disappeared, but traces of them have remained in manuscripts 
of the Talmud, many of which were faithfully reproduced in the 
editions. The manuscripts, however, vary for these mnemonical 
letters. With this mode of putting down what the schools had taught, 
a Rabbi could carry in his pocket the whole Talmud teaching, as 
concerns the Halakhah, without noting down the detailed discussions ; 
those were left to memory, with which the Kastern nations, and more 
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especially those of the Semitic race, are gifted. Nowadays there are 
Jewish boys who know by heart the Hebrew Pentateuch, with the 
Aramaic translation, the Psalms, the Prophetic Lessons, the Five Scrolls, 
and frequently with the commentary of Rashi. There are many 
young and old rabbis who know the Mishnah and the Babylonian 
Talmud in such a way that they will not only hit upon the tractate 
and the folio where a passage occurs, but also recite the whole folio 
with the preceding or following passage. The same is the case with 
the Arabs for the Koran and the important commentators, such as 
Baidhawi, Zamakshari, as well as-for medical and astronomical books. 
The Rig Veda, and perhaps all the Vedas, were kept by memory for a 
long time. fs 

Was the Bible or any part of it written in shorthand writing ? 
This question has never been asked by any of the numerous Bible critics. 
Indeed, if that were the case, many emendations proposed by them 
could perhaps be explained by the tachygraphical method of writing. 
Traces of such short writing are mentioned in the Talmudic literature 
by the word }}p'")3, vorapixdv, notaricum, of which the Greek and the 
Latin forms are not found in lexicons, but the form is certain by the 
many quotations in the Talmudic literature except in the Targum and 
the Toseftha (see Samuel Krauss’ able essay, with the title of Zur 
griechischen und lateinischen Lexicographie aus judischen Quellen, in 
the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, II. 3 and 4, p. 515), and it means short- 
hand writing. There are, however, two kinds of it in classical times : 
1. The Roman one, where a letter represents a whole word ; 2, The 
Greek, where the letters areshortened. Herr Krauss (Joc. cit., p. 513) 
is of opinion, and we agree with him, that the Rabbis have accepted 
the Roman method of shorthand writing. His proofs are the 
following: 1, The passage in the Mishnah (Joma, III. 10), where it is 
said that the pious Helena, Queen of Adiabene, had made for the 
temple at Jerusalem a golden plate, on which the law for adultery 
(Numbers vi. 1 to 21) was engraved (ant Sy xdap mnwy an AN 
my m3)nD ADD NvDY). 2, Simeon ben Lagqish, in the name of 
Jannai (about 230 a. pv.) adds (B. T. Gittin, fol. 60%) na 9dxa, 
which Rashi rightly explains by Mi2'NT WN, i.¢., the initial letters 
of the words. 

Another trace of short writing in the Talmud is to be found in the 
saying of R. Simeon, who says that by writing on ths Sabbath the 
two Alephs (NX) of the word 778 (Isaiah xly. 5) the Sabbath is 
profaned (for the word 053 which occurs in this passage see S. 
Krauss, loc. cit. p. 513). The shorthand form seems to be mentioned 
also in the Pal. Talmud (Megillah, fol. 73*, col. 2, 1. 32), where it is 
said that the scroll of Esther may be written for the Synagogue use 
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in shorthand writing (}1012)'3 31N3 AN nw; see Krauss, loc, cit., p. 514, 
who solves the enigmatic word }1013)3 with the Latin cognitum, «e., 
}1612313 ; not to be found in that sense. Might not }1013°) represent 
a possible popular form y:yvwrov from yyveoxe ? Perhaps after all, the 
reading of 11053"I—aryAorror, “in two languages,” is preferable. See 
Dr. Blau’s able monograph, which has just appeared (p. 90) with the 
title of Zur Einlettung in die Heilige Schrift. Herr Krauss adduces the 
paseage in the Midrash Zillim (iii. 3; B. 'T. Shabbath, fol. 105*), where 
it is said concerning the word M¥7) (1 Kings ii. 8), as follows: 
MayiIn A my ¥ AY} aN B ANI 3 PHI Nyt) IND. 

Even Biblical words were explained by the system of shorthand 
writing. This instance shows clearly the application uf the Roman 
method. Perhaps also the Midrashic explanatiou of the name 
DAIIN=D") $107 IN (Gen. xvii. 5) is found. In short the mention 
of notaricon is found in the Mishnah, the two Gemaras, the Sifré, 
the Mekhilta, and frequently the Midrashim, but notin the Tosefta 
and in the Targum (Krauss, J. ¢., p. 515). 

But with all the minute researches of Dr. Krauss, there is no 
definite instance in which the Jews accepted the Roman method of 
shorthand writing. Indeed, two fragments of Bible text found 
lately in Egypt and acquired by the Bodleian Library, show a 
different kind of shorthand writing. The one is in MS. Hebrew 
d, 39, fol. 1 (catalogue No, 2608, 1), containing Genesis xxvi. 11 to 
xxix. 15, much obliterated, and belonging, perhaps, to the end of the 
thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century ; there are a few 
vowels-points, and accents. The second is in MS. Hebrew e. 30, con- 
taining, a, Isaiah v. 8 to ix. 8, fol. 48 (catalogue, No. 2,604, 11); 8B, 
Isaiah xliv. 4 to xlviii. 11, most likely written in the twelfth century 
on vellum 4to, 2 columns. a begins as follows :— 


DnNwAMMIANM 8 
WIDTH MI 9 
AS wD wy onws vi. 
bn) ‘ASway D ‘oDDw 2 
a> awn OF yr cp 
Dipps 4 
wiowswaoyni 24 
epi WIV T4539 95 
We see that each verse begins with the full words of the text, but 
for the rest I have not succeeded in finding out the method of the 
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abbreviations, and the use of them; certainly it is too complicated 
for use in primary schools. Perhaps when the photographic facsimiles 
appear in the catalogue of newly acquired MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, one of the savants may find out this mystery. Anyhow, in this 
shorthand writing Isaiah would fill only twenty-six leaves. Possibly 
this kind of shorthand writing might explain what Maqrizi means by 
saying that a sect in Egypt called the Fayyumites (of Fayyum) 
explain the Law in a sense as if the letters of which it is composed 
were abbreviations. Sylvestre de Sacy explains this by notaricon. 
He says in his Chrestomathie Arabe, t. I. (2ad edition), p. 356, note 82, 
“Tl paroit que Makrizi veut dire qu’ Abou-Said (who cannot be iden- 
tical with the famous Saadyah Gaon) interprétait la loi par cette 
espéce de cabale que les juifs nomment Notaricon. Les Arabes 
d’Afrique appellent lesabbré viations ayapn 5177» aulieu que les Orien- 


taux les nomment )7N 01, 4 imitation des juifs, qui les appellent 
n)3'n ws.” Such mysterious letters are found also at the beginning 
of some Suras of the Qoréa, which are taken by commentators as 
abbreviations. Erpenius, indeed, says of them in his grammar, as 
quoted by De Sacy, Ubi tamen aliquam conpecture libertatem sil 
permittunt;  statwentes singulis seorsum literis denotari aliquid 
peculiare, quare et literas separatas et singulares appellant. 





THE WRITINGS OF PERLES.. 


In addition to the works enumerated by Professor Bacher in his 
excellent biography (supra, pp. 1-23), I would mention the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. Analekten in Kobak’s Jeshurun (German section iii., 1859, 
pp. 38-40. On page 44 of the same part is a review, pro- 
bably by Dr. Giidemann, of Perles’ ‘‘ Meletemata Peschit- 
thoniana”). 

2. Gottesdienstliche Vortrage delivered in Baja (1859), and 
similar addresses delivered in Posen (1864). 

I believe, too, that he published a sermon against mixed marriages, 


S. J. HaLBerRsTaM. 


Pe apap OCA TEE Crap yay aii ay Sicatiuggi lana 


